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CHAP. EL 

Hijlory of the Conftitution, Government, and Laws 
of Great Britain, froYn the landing of William 
duke of Normandy, A.D. 10 66, to the' death of 
king John, A. t). 1 2 1 6. 

THOUGH the Normsin conqueft was not pi an * f 
near fo fanguinary as the Anglo-Saxon, *jj* 8 €ha£K 
it cannot be denied that it was produdive of 
tfcry important changes in the ftate of England, 
and particularly in its conftitution, government, 
and law*, the fubjeQ: of the prefent chapter. 
To prevent the repetition of the delineation 
that hath been, already given in the third 
chapter df the preceding book, of thofe parti 
*# the Anglo-Saxon eonffitution tHat were 
Vox.. VI, B ftUl 
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ftill retained in this period ; it is propofed to 
divide this chapter into two feftions ; and, „in 
the firft of thefe, to give a very brief account of 
the mod confiderable changes that were intro- 
duced by William I. into the conftitution, 
government, and laws of England ; and, in the 
fecond, to defcribe, with equal brevity, the 
fucceflive alterations in all thefe, that were made 
by the other princes who reigned in this period. 
The laws of hiftory will not admit into thefe 
fe&ions thofe particular details, minute diftinc- 
tions, and controverfial difquifitions, that would 
be proper in a work on law and government; 
and I am fully determined that they fliall not be 
fwelled with unfriendly depreciating ftri&ures on 
the labours of other writers. 



SECTION I. 

Hijlory of the changes in the Conftitution 9 Govern* 
mentj and Laws of England, that were intro- 
duced in the reign of William I. from A.D. 
1066, to A. D. 1987. 

Thofe in ^T^HE changes in the ranks and degrees of men 

wSk?r cft * in fociet y> that were introduced into Eng- 

fodcty land at the Norman conqueft, feem to have been 

Oaves. rather nominal than real. Thofe who occupied 

the lowed rank, .ftill continued in a ftate of 

flavery j and we have good reafon to believe, 

that their numbers were rather increafed than 

1 dimi- 
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diminifhed by that dvent. None of the Anglo* 
Saxon ferfs, who were annexed to the lands which 
they cultivated, and had been ufually transferred 
with them from one proprietor to another, could 
entertain the leaft hopes of obtaining freedom, or 
even a mitigation of their fervitude, when thefe 
lands were beftowed on the enemies and con^- 
querors of their nation \ On the contrary, 
many of the Englifh, who had formerly been 
free, having been taken prifoners at the battle of 
Haftings, or in fome of tHe fubfequent revolts, 
were reduced to flavery ; and thought themfelves 
very happy if th6y preferved their lives j though 
they loft their freedom. The Norman con- 
querors for fome time treated their Englifh flaves 
with fo much feverity, that a contemporary writer 
declines giving any defcription of it, u becaufe its 

inhuman cruelty would appear incredible to 

pofterity*/' 

The condition of all thefe unhappy people, in Different 
this peribd, was not equally abjeft and wretched, naves ; as 
There were different degrees of fervitude, and fl°™*f ic 
different kinds of flaves that were called by 
different names, viz. — i. Villains in grofs, wha 
were the perfonal property of their matters, and 
performed the loweft and moft laborious offices 
about their mafters houfes *. Tltfs clafs of flaves 
feems to have been very numerous ; for Roger 
Hoveden tells us, that from the reign of Wil- 

1 Itfgulph. Hift. fub fin. * Hift. Elienf. apud Gale, 1. 1. p. 116. 
* Sir Thomas Smith's Commonwealth of England, p. 1*3. 

B 2 liam 
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Bam \. to his own time m the reign of king 
, John, there was hardly a houfe- or even cottage 
in Scotland, in which there wa6 not to be found 
&n Englifh flave 4 . It is not to be imagined that 
their more opulent neighbours the Normans and 
Englifh were worie provided than the Scots with 
domeftic Haves* ' They had indeed fuch great 
numbers of thecn, that they exported and fold 
many of thefe unhappy perfons in foreign coun- 
tries *. 
Predial a. Villains regardant, or predial Haves, who 

lived in the country, and cultivated the lands 
of their matters, to which they were annexed *• 
Thefe were in a better condition than domeftic 
flaves, and had an itnperfeft kind of property in 
their houfes and furniture, and in the little 
gardens and fmall pieces of ground which they 
were allowed to cultivate* at leifure times, for 
their own fubfiftence. But ftill their perfons and 
properties, were fo much in th£ power of their 
m&fters, that they granted or fold them to whom 
they pleafed 7 . Thefe two formed a very nu- 
merous clafs tif flaves, by whom the demefnes of 
all the earls, barons, bifhops, abbots, and great 
men of England, were cultivated. The villains 
belonging to feme of the richeft abbeys amounted 
to two thoufaiid *. • 



"* R, Hovedcn. Annal p. Ifio. Col. i. 
s Girald. Cambrenf. Hibernia Expugnat. p. 770. 
•« Sir T. Smith, p. 113- 7 IngUlph.Hift#p. 5JW. eol. l# 

• WalAngbam Hift, Ad&. p. %$1. 
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3. Cbttaw (ir ho iii the barbarous Latin of Cottars, 
thofe times were called Cottarii, becaufe they 
dwelt in fmall huts or cottages, near to the 
manfions of their mailers) eompofed another 

claf* of Haves frequently mentioned in Doomfday- 
book. They were fuch a*, by the direction of 
their owners, had been inftru&ed in fome handi- 
craft art or trade, as that of fmiths, carpenters, 
&c. which they pra&ifed for the benefit of their 
mailers, and were on the fartle footing in all 
refpefts with villains or predial flaves 9 . 

4. Borders, in Latin Bordarii, frequently Border* 
occur in Doomfday-book, as diftinguifhed from 
villains and cottars; but in what refpe&s they 
differed from them, i» not clearly ascertained. 

The moft probable opinion feems to be, that 
they were a kind of upper domeftic fervant*, 
who waited at table (then called ford), and per- 
formed other lefs ignoble offices in their mafteft 
houfes, in which they did not refide, but in 
fmall huts of their own, to which little gardens 
and parcels of land were annexed, as the fee or 
reward of their fervices *°. From this fhort and 
imperfedfc enumeration it is fufficiently evident, 
that a very, great proportion of the people of 
England, in this period, wer6 in a ftate of fervi* 
tude, or rather in a date of flavery. 

As all the children of flaves were by their Freed, 
birth in the fame degrees of fubje&ion to the m ** 
fame mailers with their parents, this order of 

9 Spelman. Du Cange, in voc. «° Spelman. Glo^T. ia voc 

9 3 *&* 
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men mult have increafed exceedingly, if many of 
them had not from time to time obtained their 
- freedom. ; This they did by various means, but 
chiefly, by uncommon fidelity and diligence,, 
which excited the gratitude of their mafters, and 
engaged them to make them free ". The grant- 
ing freedom to a certain number of flaves was 
.fometimes enjoined by the clergy, and fome- 
times voluntarily performed by penitents, in 
order to obtain the pardon of their fins, and for 
the good of . their fouls. , The ceremony of manu- 
mifiion was commonly performed at church, or 
at the county-court, when the mafter, taking hip 
flave by the hand, declared that he made him 
.free ; after which he gave him a fword or fpear, 
the arms of a free man ; and then commanding all 
the doors to be thrown open, allowed him to go 
where he pleafed 1 *. Thefe freed-men poflefied 
the fame place in fociety in this period, that the 
free-lazen had polTeffed in the times of the Anglo^ 
.Saxons. 
Defcrip- The middle rank in fociety, that filled up the 
tho n fefn interval between the freed-men on the one hand, 
the middle a nd the nobleffe and baronage on the other, was 
fociety. chiefly compofed of three different bodies of men, 
.which had been formerly very diftinft, but were 
now united, i. Thofe Anglo-Saxon ceorls who 
had remained neuter in the quarrel between 
William and Harold, and had not joined in any 

»» Glanvillde Confuetudini Anglise, 1. 5. c. 5. 
V- Leges Willielmi 1. 1. 6$. Henrici I. 1. 78. &c. 

of 
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of the fubfequent revolts, and were therefore 
allowed to retain their rank as well as their pof- 
feflions, though, for their own greater fecurity, 
they generally put themfelves under the protec- 
tion of fome great Norman baron, and became 
his focmen. a. Thofe Anglo-Saxon thanes and 
noblemen who were degraded from their former 
rank, and diverted of all power, but permitted to 
retain a part of their poffeffions, under the pro- 
tedion pf their conquerors. The number of 
thefe degraded nobles was not inconfiderable ; 
for before the end of the reign of William I; 
there was hardly fo much as one Englifhman who 
was either earl, baron, bifhop, or abbot' 3 ; and 
for more than a century after, to be an Englifh- 
man was an effe&ual exclufion from all prefer- 
ment x \ 3. Thofe Frenchmen, Normans, and 
others, who fought under their feveral leaders in 
the conqueft of England, and afterwards fettled 
on the demefne lands of thofe leaders, and be- 
came their farmers, focmen, and fmaller vaffals. 
All thefe different kinds of people were by de- 
grees blended together, and formed a body, from 
which the yeomanry and many of the gentry of 
England are defcended. The inhabitants of 
towns and cities were generally of this middle 
rank. 

The Norman barons formed the higheft order Norman 
pf the ftate, and occupied the fame place in no * l y * 
fociety after the conqueft, that the Anglo-Saxon 

* 3 Ingulphi Hift. I4 Eadmer, p 94.110. 

B 4 thanes 
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tlianes had poffefled before that aera, and the 
nobility and principal gentry of England now 
poffefs I$ . They were a numerous, opulent, and 
powerful body of men, and (when taken in the 
mod extenfive fenfe) comprehended all the con- 
i fiderable proprietors of land in England, efpe- 

cifilly all thofe; who held immediately of the king- 
in capite by military fervices. The leffer barons 
Vrere frequently called vavafors, and correfponded 
to the: lefler Anglo-Saxon thanes j and to the 
i^odern Englifli gentlemen of ancient families 
and large eftates 1 ?. But barons, in this period, 
inoft properly were the greater or king's barons, 
who held immediately of the king an entire 
barony, confifting of thirteen knights fees, and the 
third part of a knight's fee, yielding an annual 
- revenue of £266 : 13 : 4, or 400 marks' 7 : an 
ample fortune in the times we are now confider- 
ing. Thofe wha held fuch baronies were the 
fpiritual and temporal lords of the kingdom, who 
enjoyed many lingular privileges and immunities, 
- and in their own territories were a kind of petty 
princes (too often tyrants), pofTefling both civil 
and military jurifdi&ion over their vaflals l8 . But 
we fhall meet with a more convenient opportunity 
of confidering the civil authority and military 
power of the Norman barons. 
Great- Though the acceflion of William duke of 

u^5rt 5n Norniandy to the throne of England produced no 

x * See vol. 3. p 33*9. l6 Seidell's Titles of Honour, p. 518* 

17 Vid. Spelipan. Du Cange GloiF. in vqc. Bora* forma*. 
*» Id. ibid. , 

very 
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very remarkable alteration in the ranks and cumfta*. 
orders of men in fociety; it produced many im* ^opieof 
portant changes, in their political circumftances, England, 
—in the tenures by which they held their l^hcte,— 
the fervices and prestations to which they were 
fubjefted, — the magiftrates by -whom, they were 
governed, — the courts in which they were 
judged, — and the laws they were obliged to obey f 
Thefe changes were chiefly owing to the eftabtifh* 
ment of the feudal fyftem of police and govern- 
ment in England by William- L, in the fains 
ftate of maturity to which it had then attained ill 
his dominions on the continent. 

In the Anglo-Saxon times, alL the proprietors The fcu- 
of land (the clergy at laft excepted) .were fub- £? g£5£ 
je&ed to the three following obligations, com- ™entnot 
monly called the trinQianeceflitatz—i. To attend unknown 
the king with their followers, in military expedi? coll qu C f^ c 
tions;— 2. To aflift in building and defending 
the royal caftlea; — 3. To keep the highways, 
and bridges in a proper ftate l9 . To thefe three 
obligations a fourth, called a beriot, was added, 
by the laws of Canute the Great; which con- 
fifted in delivering to the king the. horfes and 
arms of his earls and thanes at their death* with 
certain Aims of money, according to their rank ' 

and wealth *°. That thefe may be called feudal 
preftation^ and confidered as a proof that the 

feudal form of government was not altogether, 

>9 Hickefii Difiertat. EpiftoL p, 6q. Reliquiz Spclman. p. %%. 
*>. Wttkinfi Leges Saxon, 

unknown 
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fyftem. 



unknown to the Anglo-Saxons, need not be dis- 
puted. But to thefe William I. added fo many- 
others, which lhall be prefentiy defcribed, that 
he may be juftly faid to have completed, if not 
to have ere&ed, the fabric of the feudal govern- 
ment in Britain. 

The fovereign of a feudal ftate was, in idea 
at leaft, the proprietor of all the lands in his 
dominions *\ Part of thefe lands he retained in 
his own pofTeffion for the maintenance of his 
family and fupport of his dignity ; the^ reft he 
granted to certain of his fubjeds, as benefices or 
fees for fervices to be performed by them, and on 
fuch other conditions as he thought proper to 
require, and they to accept* By »the numerous 
forfeitures after the battle of Haftings, and the 
fubfequent revolts, and by the abjqd ftate to 
which even thofe of the Englifh who had not 
forfeited were reduced, the idea of a feudal 
fovereign was almoft realized in William I. and 
he beheld a very great proportion of the lands in* 
England at his difpofal, which enabled him to 
eftablifh the feudal fyftem of government in its 
full extent, with little or no difficulty. Nor diet 
he negleft this favourable opportunity of intro-* 
ducing into his new dominions that form of 
government, to which he and his followers' 
had been long accuftomed, and which was fo 
well adapted to preferve that important acquifition 
he had made *\ 

« Somner on Gavelkind, p. 109. Smith de Republic. 1. 3. c. xo. 
!*» Coke on Lit. p. i, %. ad Se<5t. 1. Craig de Feudis, 1. z. c. 7. 

William 
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William I. in the diftribution of the territory William I* 
of England, was not unmindful of the interefts of {jba-al** 7 

the crown; but retained in his own pofleflion no f a r *a\Vhis 
fewer than 1422, manors, befides a great number barons. 
of forefts, parks, chaces, farms, and houfes, in 
all parts of the kingdom* 3 . As the hopes of 
obtaining fplendid eftablifliments for themfelves 
and followers had engaged many powerful 
barons, and even fome fovereign princes, to em- 
bark with him in his dangerous expedition, he 
was induced, both by the diftates of honour and 
prudence, to gratify their expeftations by very 
liberal grants of lands. To Hugh de Abrencis, 
Jiis filler's fon, he granted the whole county of 
Chefter; — to Robert earl of Mortaigne, and 
Odo bifhop of Bayeux, his two uterine brothers, 
he gave, to the former 973 manors, to the latter 
439 i — to Allen earl of Britanny 442, — to Wil- 
liam de Warrenne 298,— to Geoffrey bifhop of 
Coutance ct8o, — to Roger Bigod 123, — to Walter 
Giffard 107, — to Richard de Clare 171, — to 
William de Percy 119, — and to all his other 
chieftains according to the different degrees, of 
their power, their ferviqes, and their favour **. 

None of the grants of land made by William L Obiiga- 
were unconditional, but to all of them a great ne^cUo 
variety of obligations were annexed. Thefe ob- ^jjjj^ 
ligations were of two kinds, viz. i. Services, 
ivhich contributed to the fplendour of the fove- 

*3 Doomfday-book paflim. 

h id> ibid. Dugdale'e Baronage, vol. 1. p. 60—269. 

reign, 
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reign, and fecurity of the kingdom; 2. Prefta- 
tions. of various kinds, which conftituted a con* 
fiderabfe pan of the royal revenue. 
Military 1. The fervices which contributed to the 
*cT ** Splendour of the Sovereign, and fecurity of the 
kingdom, to be performed by the immedi- 
ate vafials of the crown, were chiefly thefe 
three: 1. Homage and fealty, a. Perfonal 
attendance upon the king in his court at the 
three great feftivats of Chriftmas, Eafter, and 
Whkfuntide, and in his parliament, at other 
times, when regularly called. 3. Military 
fervices in the field, or in the defence of 
caftles for a certain time, with a certain number 
o£ meji, according to the extent of their eftates. 
By thefe three things the fovereigii of a feudal 
kingdom was fecured, as far as human policy 
could fecure him,— in a fplendid court for his 
honour,— a numerous council for giving him 
advice in the arduous affairs of government,— 
and a powerful army for the defence of his perfon 
and dominions. 
Pecuniary 2. The payments or ^reflations to which the 
fto^ immediate vaffals of the crown were fabje&ed^ 
and which conftituted a confiderable part of the 
royal revenue, were chiefly thefe fix: 1. Re- 
served rents. 2. Wardfhips. 3. On marriages. 
4. Reliefs. 5. Scutages. 6. Aids* It is ne» 
ceflary to give a very brief delineation of each of 
the above fervices and preftations. 
Homage. The Sovereign of a feudal kingdom never 
appeared in greater glory than when he received 

die 
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the homage of his immediate vaffals,* in his great 
court of parliament. Seated upon his throve, 
in his royal robes, with his crown on his head, 
and furrounded by his fpriritual and temporal 
nobles, he beheld his greateft prelates and mod 
powerful barons, uncovered and unarmed, on 
their knees before him. In that humble pofture 
they put both their hands between his, and 
folemnly promifed, " to be his liege-men of life 
" and limb and worldly worfhip, to bear faith 
" and troth to him, to live and die with him 
<r againft all manner of men * V* 

2. The courts of the Anglo-Norman kings Pet-fond 
were at all times very fplendid, but more efpe* anceinthc 
cially at the three great feftivals of Chriftmas, ^^J 
Eafter, and Whitfuntide, when all the prelates, 
earls, and barons of the kingdom were, by their 
tenures, obliged to attend their fovereign, to 
affift in the celebration of th^fe feftivals, — in the 
adminiftration of juftice,— and in deliberating on 
the great affairs of the kingdom. On thefe 
occafions the king wore his crown, and feafted 
his nobles in the great hall of his palace, and 
made them prefents of robes, &c. as marks of 
his royal favour; after which they proceeded to 
bufinefs, which confifted partly in determining ■ 
important caufes, and partly in deliberating on 
public affairs 
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« Spelman, Du Cange , in voc. Homagium, Ligium. Littleton. 
£t&%$. Bradon, 1.%. c. 35. Glanville, 1. 9. ex. Fieta, 1.3, 
f. if. 

* Pu Cangc, roc. Curia* Craig de Feudis, 1. ». e. ;t. 

3* Mili- 
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prince to enrich his favourites* by grantihg 
them the guardianfhip of fome of his moft opu- 
lent wards 3 \ 

Marriage. 3« The king's female wards could not many 
any perfon, however agreeable to themfelves and 
their relations, without the confent of their royal 
guardian; that they might not have it in their 
power to bellow an eftate that had been derived 
from the crown on one who was difagreeable to 
the fovereign 3 *. This was a cruel and ignomi- 
nious fervitude, by which heireffes of the greatdft 
families and moft opulent fortunes were ex- 
pofed to fale, or obliged to purchafe the liberty 
of difpofing of themfelves in marriage by great 
fuma of money, either from the king, or from 
fome greedy courtier, to whom he had granted ^ 
or fold their marriage*. No lefs a fum than 
ten thoufand marks, equal in efficacy td out 
hundred thoufand pounds of our money at pre* 
fent, was paid to die king for the wardfhip and 
marriage of a fingle heirefs 34 . This cniel fervi- 
tude was afterwards extended to male heirs. 

Relief. 4. The king had not only the guardianflrip and 

marriage of the heirs of all his immediate vaflals, 
but he demanded and obtained a fum of money from 
them when they came of age, and were admitted 
to the poffeffion of their eftates ; and alio from 

I* Craig de Feud. I. 2. c. *. Spelman Reliquiae, p. %s- Oht 
toc. Warda. Mados, im. Exchcq. c. 10. fed*. 4* Glaovil, 1. %> 
C9. 
** Du Gauge, voc. Maritaghttn. Glanril, 1, 7. c. 90 
n Madox, Hilt. Excbcq. c. xo. fed. 4. H Id. Ibid. 

thofe 
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v thofe heirs who had been of age at the death of 
their anceftors. This laft was called relief, be- . 
caufe it relieved their lands out of the hands of 
their fovereign, into which they fell at the death 
of every poffeffor 55 . Reliefs were at firft &rbi- 

' trary and uncertain, and of confequence the 
occafion of much oppreffion. They were after- 
wards fixed at the rate of one hundred fhillings 
for a knight's fee, one hundred marks for a 
baron, and one hundred pounds for an earldom, 
'which was fuppofed to be about the fourth part of 
the annual value of each 36 . 

5. Scutage* or fhield-money, was another Scutage. 
^reflation to which the military vaffals of the 
crown, both of the clergy and laity, were fub- 
je&ed. It * was a fum of money paid in lieu of 
a&ual fervice in the field, by thofe who were 
not able or were not willing to perform that 
fervice in. perfon, or to provide another to per- 
form it in their room. The rate of this com- 
mutation .was not always the fame, but nibft 
commonly it was two marks for every knight's 
fee, though fometimes it was only twenty fhil- 
lings, and at pther times three marks, or two 
marks and a half 37 . This payment became the 
occafion of much vexation to thofe who owed 
military fervice to the crown; becaufe our 

.pionarchs- fometimes engaged, or pretended t<>, 

35 Glanvil, 1. 9. c. 4. 

** Da Cange, voc Relev'wm, Madox Hift. Excheq. c. 10. fefh 4. 

*7 Du Cange, voc Scutagium. 

Vol. VI. C engage, . 
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engage, in expeditions into diftant parts, or at- 
inconvenient feafons, that they might have a. 
pretence for demanding fcutage from their 
vaflals 38 . 

Ald * 6. Befides all the above payments, the imme- 

. diate vaflals of the crown, who were prefumed to 

be poffefled of much affe&ion and gratitude to 

theif fovereign for the favours they had received 

from him, granted, or rather complied with the 

demand of certain pecuniary aids, on fome great 

occafions, when he flood in particular need of 

their affiilance. The occafions on which thofe 

aids were demanded and granted, were thefe 

three: i. To make his eldeft fon a knight; 

2. To marry his eldeft daughter; 3. To ran- 

fom his perfon when he was taken • prifoner ■ in 

wan The rate of thefe aids was alfo unfettled ; 

but it feems to have been mod frequently 

-one mark, or one pound, for every knight's 
fee 39 . 

^binfcu- There is fufficient evidence, that all thefe fer- 
vices and preftations, fo troublefome in them- 
felves, and fo liable to be rendered oppreffive and 
intolerable, were brought from Normandy, and 
impofed by William L on the leaders of his 
vi&orious army, to whom he granted great 
eftates in England. But thefe were far from 



« Du Cangc, voc. Scutagtmm. Madox Hift. Exchcq. c. ti. 
*9 Spelman. Du Cangc, Gloff. toc JbtmBum. Madox Hift. Bx- 
<hcq. c. 15. Glanvil, 1. 9. c. S. 
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being the only perfons who felt the weight of 
thofe feudal fervitudes. For the Norman and 
other barons, who received extenfive tra&s of 
land, imitated the example of their fovereign in 
the difpofal of thefe lands. They retained part 
of them lying contiguous to their caftles in their 
own pofleflion, which were called their demgfnes ; 
and the reft they granted to their followers, who 
had fought under their banners, on terms exa&ly 
fimilar to thofe on which they had received them . 
from the crown. The vaflals of every baron did 
him homage, with a refervation of their homage 
to the king, which was fometimes not much 
regarded. — They gave perfonal attendance in his 
court at ftated times, or when regularly called. 
—They followed him into the field with a certain 
number 'of troops, according to the quantity of 
land they had received.-— They paid him certain 
referred rents. — Their heirs were his wards when 
under age.— They could not marry without his 
confent.— They gave him a relief when they ob- # 
tained pofleffion of their eftates;— and aids for 
making his eldeft fon* a. knight, for marrying his 
cldeft daughter, and for redeeming his perfon 
from captivity. In a word, a feudal baron was 
a king in miniature, and a barony was a little 
kingdom. Even the vaflals of barons fometimes 
granted fubinfeudations, but always exa&ly on 
the fame plan. By this means all the diftrefsful 
fervitudes of the feudal fyftem defcended from the 
fovereign to the meaneft pofleflbf of land by 
, C 2 military 
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military tenure, becoming heavier as they de- 
fcended lower 40 . 
Socmen. It is true that thofe poffeffors of land who were 
called focmen, becaufe (as many thinjt) they fol- 
lowed the foe or plough, were not fubje&ed to 
fome of the moft vexatious of thofe feudal feryi- 
tudes, as perfonal attendance, wardfhip, marriage, 
&c. But this feems to have been owing to the 
contemptible light in which they were viewed by 
their fovereign and his haughty martial barons, 
who would not admit them into their courts and 
company; and confidered the education and 
marriage of their heirs as matters of fmall im* 
portance, and unworthy of their attention. Nor 
were many of thefe focmen more free and happy 
than the military vaflals of the king and barons. 
On the contrary, they were fubje&ed to lower 
and more laborious fervitudes, as furnifhing men, 
horfes, and carriages, on various occafions ; 
ploughing and fowing the lands of their lords, 
&c 4I . In a word, the feudal fyftem of tenures 
eftablifced by William I. in England, was pro- 
ductive of univerfal diftrefs and fervitude ; from 
which even thofe of the higheft ranks were not 

40 Spelman. D11 Cange, Glo(T. voc. Baro, Feodum, Curia, Jhma* 
, glum, Warda, Maritagium, Rrlrvium, Ux ilium. 

41 Spelman. Du Cange, voc. Socmannus. The opinion of one of the 
moft learned writers on the law of England,— that tenures, called 

freefoceage, were the relics of the allodial tenures of the Anglo Sax- 
ons,, is not difputed. We have no reafon to be furprifed, that a few 
fmall eftatesefcaped the rapacity of the Normans. Judge Blachftonfs 
GommchU b r ». c. 6; p. 81. 

exempted, 
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exempted, though they were moft feverely felt by 
the lower orders in the ftate, 

It hath been the fubjeft of much difpute, when, ^^ u t c h " c 
by whom, and in what manner, the feudal fyftem feudal fyf. 
of government was introduced into Scotland. . It Scotland. 
would be improper to revive this unimportant 
controverfy, by repeating the fentiments of dif- 
ferent authors, and their arguments in fupport of 
thefe fentiments. Upon the whole, it feems to be 
moft probable, that Malcolm III. furnamed Can* 
more, began the introdu&ion of this fyftein into his 
dominions, in imitation of his neighbour and con- 
temporary, William I. of England ; and that his 
plan was profecuted by his fucceffors, as oppor- 
tunities offered, until it came to be univerfally 
eftablifhed 4 \ 

The introduftion of the feudal fyftem was pro- 
ductive of feveral other changes in police and 
government, particularly in courts and magis- 
trates. 

Nothing could be more regular, or more admi- 
rably adapted to the fpeedy, eafy, and effe&ual ad- 
miniftration of juftice, to perfons of all ranks, 
than the conftitution of the Anglo Saxon courts 43 . 
But this beautiful fabric was not refpe£ted by the 
Norman conquerors. For though they did not 
pull it down by violence, they fuffered it to fall 
into rums by negled, and the eftabliflunent of other * 
courts. 

4* Sec EfTayg on Britilh Antiquities, Eflay x. Sir David Dairym- 
ple'i Annals of Scotland, p. 30, 31, 32. 

«? See vol. 3. c. 3, § a. 
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In all feudal kingdoms there were three kinds 
of perfons that bore the chief fway, both in peace 
and war, viz. barons in their baronies, earls in 
their counties, and kings in their kingdoms. In 
confequence of this there were three kinds of 
courts of chief confideration— the baron's court, 
—the earl's court, — and the king's court. 

In the feudal times, every barony (as hath 
been already obferved) was a little kingdom, and 
every baron was a petty king ; the commander of 
all the tenants in his barony (who might not im- 
properly be called his fubje&s) in time of war, 
and their judge in time of peace. In his court, 
which was commonly held in the great hall of 
his caftle, and to which all the tenants of his 
barony owed fuit and fervice, he adminiftered 
juftice to his people, in perfon, or by his bailiff; 
not only compelling the payment of debts and 
the- performance of contra&s, but alfo redrefling 
wrongs, and punifliing crimes even with capital 
punifhments. Archbilhops, bifhops, abbots, and 
prioVs, who held baronies of the crown, had their 
courts of the fame kind with the fecular barons. 
Even the barons of barons, or thofe who held 
manors by military fervice of the king's barons, 
had fimilar courts within their refpe&ive manors, 
but commonly without the privilege of pit and 
gallows, *'. e. the power of infli&ing capital punifh- 
ments *\ 

*< "Speknan. Du Gangc, Gloff. toc. Bar ones, Jtaronia, Furca.— 
Rcgiam Majeftatem. GlanviL Brafton. Fleta. 

Th<5 
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The title of earl before the conqueft, and for County, 

* Court. 

fome time after, was not merely honorary, but 
official. There was but one earl in every county, 
who was properly its governor, the general of 
its forces in times of war, and its chief judiciary 
or judge in times of peace. The court in which 
the earl prefided, was the county-court; and as 
a reward or falary for adting in his judicial capa- 
city, he received the third penny of all the dues, 
amerciaments, and profits, arifing in that court **. 
This in the Anglo-Saxon times, and even during * • 
fome part of the reign of William I. was a court 
of great power and dignity, in which the bifhop 
of the diocefe fat with the earl, and on which all 
the abbots, priors, barons, knights, and free- 
holders of the county, were obliged to attend* 
In this little parliament all the controverfies arif- 
ing in the county, the mo ft important not ex- 
cepted, were determined, though not always 
finally, becaufe there lay an appeal from its 
decrees to a higher court, which fhall prefently 
be defcribed. In a county- court of Kent, held 
in the Reign of William I. at Pinendine, there 
were prefent one archbiihop, three bifliops, the 
earl of the county, the vice-earl or fheriff, a 
great number of the king's barons, befides a ftill 
greater multitude of. knights and freeholders, 
who in the courfe of three days adjudged feveral 
manors to belong to the archbifhopric of Canter- 
bury, which had been poiTeffed for fome time by 

45 Sclden'a Titles of Honour, p. 5*6, &c. 

C 4 Odo, 
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Qdo, bifhop of Baieux, the, king's uterine brother, 
and by other powerful barons ^. 

of P t a hc t?0n ^ ut t ^ le county-courts did not continue long 
ecciefiafti- after the conqueft in this ftate of power and fplen- 
the civil doun For William I. about A. D. 1085, fepa- * 
?ount°y f . r * te( * $ e ecclefiaftical from the civil part of thefe 
courts, courts, prohibiting the bifliops to fit .as j^idges, 
occaGoned the clergy to attend as fuitors, and the caufes of 
Snc. dc " ^ e church to be tried in them, but in courts of 
their own 47 . By this regulation, which is laid 
# to have been made in a common council of the 
archbifhops, bifhops, abbots, and chief men of 
the kingdom, the county-courts were deprived, 
at one blow, of their molt venerable judges, 
their mod refpe&able fuitors, and moll important 
bufinefs. . Befides this, after the departure' of the 
bifliops and clergy, the earls difdained to fit as 
judges, and the great barons to attend as fuitors 
in the county-courts ; which by degrees reduced 
them to their prefent. ftate* But this was not the 
wprft effe& of this moft imprudent and pernicious, 
regulation. For by it the kingdom was fplit afun- 
der; the crown and mitre were fet at variance, 
and the ecclefiaftical courts, by putting themfelves 
under the immediate prote&ion of the pope, 
formed the clergy inta a feparate ftate under a fo- 
reign fovereign, which was produ&ive of infinite 
mifchiefs and diforders 48 . 

& Dugdale Origines Juridiciales, p. 30, Hickefii Diflertat. Epif- 
tol. p. 31, &c. 

47 Wilkin. Concilia ; 1. 1. p. 368, 369. Hale's Hiftory of the Com* 
monLaw, p. ;o* # Judge Blackftone's Comment b.3 c $. 
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The ecclefiaftical courts* that were immediately *^{ cfiaf " 
ere&ed m confequence of this fatal ftatute, were courti. 
thefe. three! i. The archdeacon's court. For 
as the archdeacon was by that ftatute difcharged 
from fitting as a judge with the hundredary in 
the hundred court, he was authorifed to ereft a 
court of his own, in which he took cognizance 
of ecclefiaftical caufes within his archdeaconry, 
a. The bilhop's court, or confiftory, which , re- 
ceived appeals from the archdeacon's court, and 
whofe jurifdi&ion extended over the whole diocefs. 
3. The archbifhop's court, which received ap- 
peals from the confiftories of the feveral bHhops 
fcf the province, and had jurifdi&ion not only 
over the particular diocefs of the archbiihop, but 
over all the dioceffes in the province. From this 
higheft ecclefiaftical court appeals lay to the pope, 
which foon became very frequent, vexatious, and 
expenfive 49 . 

As the king was the chief magiftrate of the ^i'* 
kingdom, and it was both bis duty and prero- 
gative to adminifter juftice to his fubje&s, bo 
had a court, which was the chief court of the 
kingdom, in which he performed that duty and 
exercifed that prerogative s *. This fupreme court 
was commonly called, curia or aula regis, be* 
caufe it was held in the great hall of the king's 
palace, wherever he happened to refide 5 -. la 

49 Judge Blackftone'8 Comment h. 3. c 5. 

P Madoz Hift. Excheq. c. 3. p. 5S. 

5? JJraflop, 1 3. q. 7. 61ao?iL dc Cpirtuctttd. Angliac, paffira, 

th* 
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this court the king was prefumed to be always 
prefent, either in perfon, or by his reprefenta- 
tives, the judges of his court, to whom he com- 
mitted the performance of his duty, and the ex- 
oxife of his prerogative as the fupreme judge in 
his kingdom. The judges in the king's court, 
as it was conftituted by William I. and continued 
till near the end. of this period, were, — the great 
officers of the crown,— the king's juftices, — to- 
gether with all the great barons of the kingdom, 
both temporal and fpiritual, who were intitled to 
feats in this court 5 \ 
Great of- The great officers of the crown, who were alfo 
thecrpwn. the leading members of the king's court, were 
thefe feven: i. The chief judiciary, who was 
an officer of the higheft dignity and greateft 
power, the prefident of the king's court when 
the prince was not perfonally prefent, and regent 
of the kingdom when the fovereign was beyond 
feas, which in this. period very frequently hap- 
pened. 2. The conftable of England, 3. The 
Uiarifchal of England, who were both military 
and civil officers : when afting in their civil ca- 
pacity, as members of the king's court, their 
jurifdi&ion chiefly refpefted matters of honour 
and of arms. 4. The high fteward of England. 
5. The great chamberlain of England. Thefe 
two great officers had the chief direction of all 
things in the king's court and palace. The four 

5* Madox Hift, Excheq. c>. c. 3. p. 64* Blackft. Comment, b. 3. 

fcft 
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laft named offices were for the moft part here- 
ditary, 6. The chancellor of England, who had 
the cuftody of the great feal, and the infpe&ion 
of all grants to which it was appended. 7. The 
high treafurer, who had the chief dire&ion of all 
things refpe&ing the royal f evenues *\ 

The king's juftices were perfons learned in the ? i?i ^ on , #f 
laws, who had feats in this fupreme court, in court, 
order to inform the other members what the law 
of the land was in every cafe. This great court 
was divided into feveral chambers, and certain 
judges fat in each of thefe chambers, at parti- 
cular times, to take cognizance of thofe mat- 
ters with which they were bed acquainted, and in 
which they were moft interefted. Of thefe cham- 
bers the exchequer (fo called from a chequered 
cloth which covered the table) was one, in which 
the high treafurer and certain barons fat, and 
regulated all things refpe&ing the revenues of the 



crown $4 . 



The jurifdidion of the king's court was uni- Junfaic- 
verfal, extending to all parts of the kingdom, fpiendour 
and over all the fubjefts of it, till the clergy, £f n J* 
after long and violent ftruggles, emancipated court. 
ihemfelve8 in a great meafure from its authority "• 
As the Normans were remarkably fond of pomp, 
fome of the fcffions of this auguft tribunal, par- 
ticularly thofe at the feftivals of Chriftmas, Eafter, 
and Whitfuntide, were attended with much pa- 
's Madox Hift. Excheq. c. 3. n Dialogus de Scaccario. 
*f Madpx Htft. Excheq. c. 3. 

rade 
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rade and fhow. The king, on thefe occafions, 
wore his crown andxoyal robes ; the great of- 
ficers of ftate appeared with the eniigns of their 
refpc&ive offices.; and all the fpiritual and tem- 
poral borons, in their richefl ornaments. At 
thefe ceremonies and magnificent meetings, the 
ambaffadors of foreign princes were introduced, 
that they might be ftruck with admiration at the 
opulence and grandeur of the king and king- 
dom 5 *. To thefe dated meetings all the mem- 
bers of the king's court came of courfe, without 
any fummons 57 . In this, and in feveral other 
refpe&s, they differed from the common councils 
erf the kingdom ' 8 , 
Parlia- Though the powers of this fupreme court were 

ments. great and various, they were all minifterial and 
executive, and did not extend to the making 
new laws or impofing new taxes. Thefe two 
moft important branches of police and govern- 
ment belonged to another affembly, that was 
called (commune concilium^ or magnum concilium 
regni) the common council, or great council of 
the kingdom; and fpmetimes, though very fel- 
dom in this period, (j>arliamentum) parliament, 
from the French word parkf 9 to fpeak. 
Whowcrc Who were the conftituent members of the 
tuent"* 111 S reat coyote or parliaments of this period, is a 
members queftion that hath been differently anfwered* and 

s6 W. Malmf. 1. 3. p. 63. 57 Eadmer, p. 15. 

5* Hen. Hunt. I S. p. ft a 2. 

^ warmly 
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warmly agitated 5P . Though the nature and li* ^ cn *!° f 
mits of this work will not admit of a full difcuffion r iod. 
<>£ this qucftion (at prefent of nd great import- 
ance), yet a plain and fhort exposition of what 
appears to be the truth is ncceflary. That all 
archbifliops, bifliops, abbots, priors, earls, and 
barons, who held each an entire barony imme- 
diately of the king in capite* were conftituent 
members of thefe great councils, hath never 
b % een denied, and needs not be proved. Befidc? 
thefe great fpiritual and temporal barons, there 
were many others, who held fmaller portions of 
land, as one, two, three,, or four, knight's fees, 
immediately of the king* by the fame honour- ' 
able tenure with the great barons,, who were alfo 
members of the great councils of the kingdom> 
$nd were commonly called the leffer barons, or 
free military tenants of the crown. Among 
many evidences that might eafily be produced of 
this, the fourteenth article of the great charter 
of king John is one of the moft decifive, .and 
feems to be fufficient; " To have a common 
' council of the^ kingdom, to affefs an aid other*. 
4C wife than in the three fbrefaid cafes, or to 
** affefs a fcutage 6 *, we will caufe to be fum- 
" moned the archbifliops, bifhops, earls, and 

59 Petyt's Rights of the Commons afierted. Jane Anglorum Fa- 
des nova. Dr. Brady's Tracts, &c. &c. 

6* Thefe three forefald cafes were, 1. To make his eldeft fon a 
knight \ a. To marry his eldeft daughter ; 3. To redeem his own 
perfon. In all which cafes aids were due by tenure, without an 
ait of parliament. 

" greater 
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M greater ' barons, particularly fcy our letters ; 
" and befides, we will caufe to be ftimmoned 
in general by our fheriffs and bailiffs, all 
thofe who hold of us in capite 6 \" The 
leffer barons continued to fit perfonally in the 
parliaments of Scotland till A. D. 1427, when 
an ad was made exempting them from per- 
fonal attendance in parliament, on condition of 
fending reprefentatives 6 \ But befides all thefe 
great and fmall barons, who by virtue of their 
tenures were obliged, as well as intitled, to fit 
as members in the great councils of the king- 
dom; our hiftorians of this period fometimes 
fpeak of great multitudes of people, both of 
the clergy and laity, who were prefent in fome 
of thefe councils 6 \ Eadmerus, the friend and 
fecretary of archbifhop Anfelm, thus defcribes 
the perfons affembled in a great council at 
Rockingham, A. D. 1095, to whom his patron 
made a fpeech. " Anfelm fpoke in this manner 
" to the bifhops, abbots, and princes, or prin- 
" cipal men, and to a numerous multitude of 
*• monks, clerks, and 'laymen (landing by*V r 



*« Adhahendum commune coniilium regni, deauxilio aflidendb, 
alitor quam in tribuscafibuspredi&is, veldc fcutagioafledendo,fum- 
moniri faciemus archiepifcopos, epifcopos, abbates, comites, et 
majores barones (igillatim, per litem noftras: et praeterea faciemus 
fummoniri in generali, per vieecomites et balivos noftros, omnet 
illos qui de nobis tenent in capite. Append* N° 1. 

61 Eflays on Britifli Antiquities, p. 43. 

to Spelman. Concil. 1. *. p. 33. 

*4 Affiftentem, monachorum, clericorum, laicorum, numerofam 
nultitudinem. Eadmeri Hift. p. 26* 

By 
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By the bilhops, abbots, and princes, we are cer- 
tainly to underftand the fpiritual and tefnporal 
barons* But who are we to underftand by " the 
" numerous multitudes qf monks, clerks, and 
*, laymen ftanding by?" Were they members 
of this affembly ; or were they only fpe&ators 
and by-ftanders ? If by the multitude of thefe 
clerks and laymen, the hiftorian did not mean 
the leffer barons, it is highly probable that they 
were only fpe&ators. We are teld by feveral 
contemporary hiilorians, that the great councils 
of the kingdom in thofe times were very much 
incommoded ,by crowds of fpeftators, who 
forced their way into their meetings. One of 
thefe hiilorians thus defcribes a great council 
held by king Stephen : « The king, by an edift 
" publiflied through England, called the rulers 
* of the churches, and the chiefs of the peo- 
ple, to a council at London. All thefe 
coming thither, as into one receptacle, and 
the pillars of the churches being feated, in 
" orderj and the vulgar alfo forcing themfelves 
in on all hands, confufedly and promifcuoufly, 
as ufual, many things were ufefully propofed, 
and happily tranfa&ed, for the benefit of the 
u church and kingdom * 5 ." In a great council 

6 *Edi&o per Angliam promulgate, fumttjos ecclefiarum ilu&ores, 
cumprimis populi, ad confilium Londonias confeivit. Mis quoque, 
quad in unara fenttnam, illuc confluentibus, ecclefiarumque co* 
lumnis fedendi ordine difpofitis, vulgo etiam confufe et permixtim, 
ut folet, ubique fe ingercntes, plura ccclefiae ct regno profutura 
fuerunt, ct utilitcr oft en fa, et falubriter pertraltata. 

Gcfta Stepbmi fe&is, apud Ducbine 9 p. 95*. 

held 
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held at Weftminfter, May 18th, A. D. 1127, 
the fpe&ators, who are faid to have been inn a* 
merable, were fo outrageous, that they inter- 
rupted the bufinefs of the cbuncil, and pre- 
vented fome things from being debated * 6 . Upon 
the whole, it feems to be almoft certain, that 
though great numbers of people of ail ranks, 
prompted by political curiofity, or interefted in 
the affairs that were to be debated, attended the 
great councils of the kingdom in this period, 
none were properly members of thefe councils 
but thofe defcribed in the great charter of king 
John, viz. the fpiritijal and temporal barons, 
who were perfonally fummoned ; and thofe who 
held fmaller parcels of land than baronies, im- 
mediately of the king, by knight's fervice, who 
were fummoned edi&ally by the fheriffs of their 
refpe&ive counties. 
Great Befides all the prerogatives that had been en- 

thccrown- joyed by his predeceffors the Anglo-Saxon and 
Danifh kings of England, William I. acquired 
a great addition of power by the introdudb'on of 
the feudal fyftem, which made him the territorial 
lord as well as fovereign of his greateft fubje&s. 
But the greatnefs of fome of thefe fubje&s, to- 
gether with their extenfive influence over their 
vaffals and tenants, fortunately formed a kind of 
counterpoife to the exorbitant power of the 
crown, prevented it from becoming, , or at leaft 
from continuing arbitrary $ and at length, by 



** Spclman. Concil. I a. p. 35. 
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flow degrees, and many -ftruggles (which form 
the moft interefting p^urts of our hiftory), re- 
duced it within proper limits. All the hifto- 
rians of this period are full of the moft bitter / 

complaints of the tyranny of William I. and of 
his fon and fucceffor William II. reprefenting 
them as a&ing on many occafions in the moft 
defpotic manner, with little or no regard to law, 
juftice, or humanity n . . " None of his bifliops, 
" abbots, or great men (fays Eadmerus of 
William I.), dared to difobey his will on any 
confideration ; but all things divine and hu- 
cc man depended upon his nod." " Whoever 
(fays Henry of Huntingdon, ipeaking of the 
fame prince) defired to enjoy money, lands, 
or even life itfelf, was under a neceffity of 
€C obeying the king's nod in all things. Alas ! 
" how much is it to be lamented, that any man, 
who is but a worm and » duft, fhould forget 
death, and arrive at fuch a height of pride as 
to trample on all the reft of mankind 68 !'* 
Of the ferocity and tyranny of his fon and fucr 
ceflbr William II. the hiftorians of thofe times 
fpeak in ftill ftronger terms. " He was more 
*' fierce (Tays one of them) than human nature 
u feemed to be capable of. By the advice of 

*7 Eadmeri Hift. p. 6. S3. 94. M. Paris, p. 4 col. 1. M.Weft- 
monft. 1. 1. p. 3. W.Malmf. 1. $. Simon Dun. p. 306. Brompt. 
961. Ingulph. p. 516. G. Neubrigen. p. 357.. Alurid. Beverlien, 
"p. 114. Hea» Hunt. -p. 213. co). 1. Anglia Sacra* I. 2. p. 413. 
Aaglica Normanica Can>4cm, fr z%* 

* 8 Hen. Hunt. I. 6. p. 413. col. 1. 
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cc the worft men, which he always followed^ he* 
u harafied his neighbours with war, and his own 
cc fubje&s with armies and taxes ; and England 
,c was fo miferably oppreffed that it was brought 
* e to the very brink of ruin *V 

Great re- The great revenues of thefe princes contributed 

Se U rown. not a ^^ c to ^ ncrea ^ e their pride, and fupport 
their power ; efpecially as thefe revenues were, for 
the mod part, confidered as their undoubted pro- 
perty, and did not depend on the generofity or 
good-ftill of their fubje&s. Befides all the reve- 
nues arifing from the royal demefnes, and from 
the rents, aids, wardfliips, marriages, and fcutages 
of all the immediate vaffals of the crown, which 
have been already mentioned ; money flowed 
into the coffers of the firft Norman kings of 
England, from all the following fources, ef- 
cheats, vacancies, tallages, taxes, tolls, cuftom?, 
oblations, amerciaments, moneyage, farms of 
counties, cities, towns, and corporations, queen* 
gold, impofitions of various kinds upon the Jews, 
&c. &c. 

Efchcats Efcheats and forfeitures formed a great branch 
and for- of the royal revenue in thofe turbulent times, 
when civil broils were frequent^ when eftates 
efcheated into the king's hands on the failure of 
lineal defendants from the perfons to whom they 
had been granted, and when the immediate vaf- 
fals of the crown forfeited their lands, not only 
for treafon againft the . king as fovereign of the 

* 

*9 Hen. Hunt. I.7. p. 117. col i< 
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ftate, out for various offences againft him as their 
feudal lord,— fuch as, declining to do him homage, 
— to fwear fealty,— to attend his court, — to ferve 
him in the field, — for betraying his fecrets, — abet- 
ting his enemies, — affronting his perfon,— -debauch- 
ing his wife, his daughters, or near relations,-^- 
and, in a word, for doing any thing that made 
them unworthy of being the companions of their 
fuperior lord, the members of his court, and the 
peers of his other barons 7 °. Thefe efcheats and 
forfeitures formed fo capital a part of the royal 
revenue, that a particular court or office, called 
the efcheatry, was ere&ed for the management of 
them 71 . 

When an archbifliopric, bifhopric, abbey, or Ecclefiaf- 
priory of royal foundation, became vacant, the canciet. 
temporalities were feized and enjoyed by the king 
during the vacancy. This, it is probable, was in- 
tended to cbrrefpond to the profits arifing from 
the wardfliip of the temporal barons, and in fome 
reigns, when many of the richeft fees were kept , 
vacant feveral years, it muft have made a great 
addition to the revenues of the crown 7 \ 

The kings of England, in this period, were Tallage* 
not always contented with the ordinary annual 
rents which they received from the cities, towns, 
focmen, and tenants of their demefnes, and of 
the efcheats and forfeitures in their hands j but 

70 Lib. Feud. 1. x. tit. ai. 1. 4. tit- 21* !•' 39, 44, &c. Craig de 
Feud. 1. 3. paffim. .' 
7" Madox Hift. Exchcq. c. io» p. 40. 7* Id. ibid,, p. ao> 9 flee. 

Da on 
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on fqme occafions they exa&ed certain extraordi- 
nary payments, called tallages, or cuttings, from 
the French word tattler ', to cut j becaufe by them, 
a certain proportion of the goods of thefe cities, 
. towns, focmen, and tenants, as a tenth, a fif- 
teenth, a twentieth, or thirtieth part, was cut off 
and appropriated to the king's ufe 7J . As nei- 
ther the frequency nor the quantity of thefe tal- 
lages were ascertained in the former part of this 
period, they became the occafion of great op- 
preffion to the fubjects, and a fource of much trea- 
fure to the crown 74 .' 
Tax«. The ignominious tax called danegild, though 

the reafon for which it had been impofed no 
longer exifted, continued to be levied through a 
great part of this period. It feems to have been 
a ftated article in the annual charge againfl the 
fheriffs of the feveral counties, who colle&^d 
and paid it into the exchequer. . The annual 
danegild for the county of Surry was £185:6:0, 
for Effex £252 : 6 : o n . Thefe appear at prefent 
to be trifling fums, but they were of con- 
fiderable Yalue in the times we are now con- 



dom" 4 f°^* fe™^ at bridges, and in fairs and 
markets, with the cuftoms on goods exported 
and imported, made a part of the royal revenue, 
that will be more particularly defcribed in another 
place 76 * 

73 Du Cange GJoff. voc. Taliagium. Madox Hift Escheq c. 17. 
7* Eadmeri Hift. p. S3. 75 Madox Hift. Excheq. c 17. p. 476. 
f* See chap. 6., 
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Fines, free-gifts, and oblations* formed one of Fines, 
the moll abundant fources of the riches of the &c? gl *' 
kings of England in this period. It is hardly 
poffible to enumerate all the various occafions oil 
which valuable prefents were made to thefe * 
princes. No franchife or privilege of any kind 
could be obtained from the drown without a fine 
or oblation proportioned to its value. Great 
fines were paid by prodigious numbeis of people, 
in order to obtain juftice, and that they might be 
allowed the benefit of a legal trial ; while others 
gave great gifts to procure the royal interpofition 
for preventing law- proceedings againft them; 
and not a few agreed to give one half, or a third 
or fourth part, of their lawful debts, to the 
king* that they might procure payment by his 
authority 77 . In a word, juftice \pas openly fold 
by thefe fovereigns to their fubjeds ; which made 
the famous article in the great charter againft 
felling, delaying, and denying juftice, very ne» 
ceffary. No office, either in church or ftate, 
could be obtained without a bribe , and in fome 
reigns, even bifhopricks were expofed to fale, and 
beftowed on the higheft offerers 79 . There was 
hardly any bufinefs fo contemptible, or fo dis- 
honourable, in which fome of our princes in this 
period did not engage for money ; nor did they 
difdain to accept of dogs, hawks, hens, lam- 
preys, fhads, and fuch paultry prefents, when 
they could not obtain more valuable briber 

77 MadoxHifb Exchcq. c. i*. 7 s Eadmcri Hift, p. 14- 

I> 3 For 
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For faoney they fold even their love and hatred,, 
and were pleafed or angry, friends or enemies, as 
they were paid. To complete their fhame, all thefe 
articles of their revenues are regularly entered in 
the public records, where they ftill remain unde- 
niable monuments of their venality w . 
Ammria. Amerciaments formed another very ample fource 
of wealth to ,the kings of England in this period* 
Thefe were<often exceffiye, and were impofed on 
a thoufand different occafions, not only for real 
crimes, but for trivial or imaginary offences, and 
on the moft frivolous pretences. In the records 
of thofe times we meet with many perfons who 
were feyerely amerced for making foolifh fpeeches, 
or returning foolifli anfwers, and even for having 
fhort memories, or being, ignorant of things 
which they could not poflibly know f0 . On 
thefe accounts amerciaments were the fources of 
infinite vexations to the fubje&s, as well as of 
great riches to the fovereigns of England in 
this period. They fell heavy, not only on the 
common people, but upon the greateft prelates 
and moft powerful barons of the kingdom ; which 
gave occafion to the 27th article of the great 
charter, in which it is declared,—" That earls 
" and barons (hall not be amerced except by 
•' their peers, and according to the degree of thdf 
" offence 8l ." 

% - 79 Madox Hift. Excheq. chap. 13. 80 id. ibid- ckap, 14. 

** See Appendix, N» 1. N° *. 
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Moneyage was a tax that had been levied in Money- 
Normandy long before the conqueft, and was agC * 
levied in England by the firft and fecond Nor- 
man kings •*. By it, one fliilling was paid on, , 
every hearth once every three years, to prevail 
upon the king not to debafe the coin. For thefe 
princes infilled on being paid, not only for doing 
good, but for not doing all the evil that was in 
their power. *This tax was abolifhed by the 
charter of liberties granted by Henry I. " 
. The farms of counties, and of cities, towftsu Farms of 

■ '■■". . counties, 

and corporations, or gilds, brought very confi- &c 
derable fums into the royal coffers in this period. 
The profits arifing from law-proceedings in the 
county-courts, were divided between the king 
and the earls of the county, two-thirds belonging 
to the former, and one-third to the latter. The 
king's part of thefe profits was farmed from year 
to year by the fheriffs, together with fome other 
fmall articles of revenue, for a certain fum of 
money, which they paid . into the exchequer. 
The far greateft part of the cities and towns of 
England belonged to the royal demefnes, and 
their inhabitants held their lands and houfes im- 
mediately of the king ; who commonly granted 
the farm of all the rents and gilds due to him 

from all the citizens or burgeffes, for their lands 
and houfes, to the community,, or to tine chief 
.jnagiftrate, in name of the community, for a 

■* Hale' • Hift. Common Law, p. 116. 
•J M. Paris, p. 38. col. a. 

D 4 certain 
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certain Tent to be. paid yearly into the exchequer. 
For the further encouragement of towns and 
cities, and for promoting commerce and arts, 
the monarchs of England, in this period, formed 
the inhabitants of thefe towns and cities, of 
certain profeffions, as merchants, goldfmiths, 
weavers, &C into corporations or gilds, to 
whom they granted various privileges, for which 
they paid certain fums of money yearly into the 
exchequer \ 

When a fum of money was due to the king, 
an additional fum was payable to the queen- 
cdhfort, called (aurum regina) queen-gold. The 
proportion in fome cafes, perhaps in all, was one 
pound, mark, or fhilKng, on every hundred 
pounds, marks, or fhilfings ; or, as we now ex- 
prefs it, one per cent 8s . 

The Jews fettled in England in this period 
were both very numerous and very wealthy ; but 
their wealth was entirely at the mercy of" the 
king, who feized any proportion of it he pleafed 
at any time he thought proper. A degree of 
power which is feldom ufed with moderation, 
and which was much abufed by fbme of our 
princes, who extorted prodigious fums of money 
from the Jews, by the moft cruel and violent 
methods. Of the greatnefs of thefe fums, we 
xnay i>rm fome conception from the following 
examples. Ifaac, the Jew of Norwich, was fined 

H Madox Hift. Exchequer, chap. 10. Brady of Burghs, pafFm. 
'5 Dialogus de Scaccario, 1. 2. c. «6. 

to 
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to king John in the enormous fum of ten thoii- 
fknd marks (equal m value and efficacy to one 
hundred thoufaad pounds of our moftey at pre- 
fent), to ' be paid at the rate of one mark a-day 
during Kfe. A confiderable part of this fum 
was accordingly paid by Ifaac in his life-time, 
and the remainder by his heirs 84 . A Jew of 
Briftol is faid to have paid an equal fum to the 
fame prince ,7 . In a word, the revenues fqueezed 
from the Jews on various pretences, were fo 
great, that a particular exchequer, called the ex- 
chequer of the jfews 9 was eftablifhed for their re- 
ceipt, and a number of officers appointed for 
their management 88 . 

From the above enumeration of the feveral Annual 
fources of the revenues of the Norman kings of rcvcnue -> 
England in this period, though far from being 
complete, it is fufficiently evident that thefe re- 
venues were very great.* We are aflured by an 
author who was born in England only nine years 
after the conqueft, that thofe of William I. 
amounted to the incredible fum of £1061 : io : x£ 
per day, which (neglefting the fraction) was equal 
in efficacy to £ 15*915 of our money per day, 
and to £5,808,975 per year 89 . This account, 
extfavagant as. it* may appear, is not very dif- 
ferent from that which is given by Roger Hove- 
den, a contemporary hiftorian, of the rdtanues, 

16 Madox Hift. Excheq. chap. 7. p. 153, 154. 

91 M. Paris, p. 160. col. x. " - M Id. ibid. chap. 7. 

•* Orderic. Vital, apud Duetiefa. p. 5*3. 

of 
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of England in the reign of Richard I. When 
Hubert archbifhop of Canterbury was about to 
refign the office of high jufticiary, A. D. 1196, 
he proved from his books, that the revenue ' he 
had colle&ed in England in the two preceding 
years, was no lefs than eleven hundred thoufand . 
maris of filver 9 V A great fum, equivalent to 
£ 11,000,000, at the above rate of computation* 
in two years, or £ 5,5^0,000 in one year. But 
though it fhould be allowed that both thefe ac- 
counts are exaggerated, we have ftill no reafon 
to . be furprifed, that the kings of England in 
this period kept fuch fpjendid and numerous 
courts — lived in fo much affluence — entertained 
all their prelates and nobles at the three great 
feftivals— endowed fo many monafteries* built fo 
many ftrong caftles, and magnificent churches — 
carried on fo many wars — and after all left fo 
much money in their treafury when they died. 

It is notf time to take a view of fome of the 
mod important changes that were made in the 
laws of England, and in the forms of judicial 
proceedings in the reign of William I. It is 
indeed true, that William at his coronation took 
a folemn oath, — " To keep and eftablilh right 
" laws, and to prevent rapine and unjuft judge- 
«* ment* 1 ." But he either paid no regard to 
that oath, or did not think himfelf bound by it, 
to fupport the laws which he found eftablilhed. 
For we have the cleareft evidence, that he had 



9* R. Hoveden- Annal. p. 43 7. col. 1. 



** Id- iljid. p. 358. 
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a predile&ion for the laws and cuftoms of his na- 
tive country, and endeavoured to introduce them 
into England. This is afferted in the plained 
terms by Eadmeru^s, a man of learning, virtue j 
and integrity, who flouriflied in thofe times. 
" William, having a defire that the cuftoms and , 
<c laws which his anceftors, and he himfelf, had 
obferved in Normandy, Ihould be obferved in 
England, made thofe men bifhops, abbots, 
and princes (earls and barons), who would 
c< efteem it difhonourable to oppofe his la\vs in 
any thing, and who dared not to lift up their 
heads againft him. The Englifh (fays In- % 
gulphus, who had been fecretary to the con- 
queror) Were fo much abominated, that, 
" whatever their merit might be, they were de- 
■ prived of all their offices, and ftrangers, 
though of inferior abilities, were put into 
" their places 9 V J In confequence of this con- 
duct, in the courfe of a few years, all the arch- 
bifhops, biihops, abbots, earls, and barons, to- 
gether with all the judges and pleaders in all the 
courts of England, were Normans 9 \ 

This naturally produced many changes, and 
introduced many Norman laws and cuftoms, 
without particular ftatutes for that piirpofe. One 
natural confequence of this total change of * • 
judges and pleaders in the Englifh courts, was 
the introdu&ion of the Norman or French lan- 
guage into thefe courts, becaufe it was the only 

9 Z JSadmcr. Hift. p. 6. 93 Ingulphi Hilt p. 5 13. col. 1. v 
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language the pleaders could fpeak, or the judgcr 
underftood* 4 . The clerks and fcribes alfo, in 
all thefe courts, were neceffarily Normahs ; 
which occafioned the difufe of the SaxOa and 
ihe introdu&ion of the French manner of writ- 
ing. This produced various changes in the 
forms of legal deeds and charters, particularly 
in the manner of their confirmation, which, in 
the Anglo-Saxon times, had been by the fub- 
fcriptions of many witneffes, with the fign of 
the crofs prefixed to each of their names j but; 
in the Norman times, by feals imprefited upon 
them, or appended to them 9S « Almoft all the 
advocates, as well as the clerks, in the courts of 
England in this period, were clergymen, from 
which the clergy got the name of clerks ; and 
the Anglo-Norman clergy were fo generally 
praftitioners in law, that it became a proverb,-*- 
" There is no clergyman who is not a caufe 
" pleader* 6 . This, however, did not contribute 
much to the impartial adminiftration of juftice ; 
for the beft writers of this period reprefent thofe 
clerical advocates as the moil covetous and venal 
of all men 97 . 
The judi. J?i re and water* ordeals had been ufed in Nor- 

cial com* n 

bat mandy, as well as Britain, before the conqueft, 

and were therefore continued in England after 

* trtgolphi. Hift. p. 513. col. 1. 9J Id. ibid. 

** W. Malmf. 1. 4. p. 70. col. 1. 

97 J. Sarifburicnfis, p. 289. 29*. Pctrus Blifenfis, Epift. %$ p.45- 
Epift.a6* p. 46* 

that 
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that event p1 . But the judicial combat, or duel, 
though it had been long eftablifhed in France 
and Normandy, and other countries on the con- 
tinent, both by laws and cuftom, was firft in- 
troduced into England by the Normans ". This, 
like other ordeals, was an appeal to the judge* 
ment of God for the difcovery of the truth or 
falfehood of an accusation that was denied, or a 
fad that was difputed, founded on- this fuppofi* 
tion, — That heaven would always interpofe, and 
give the viflory to the champions of truth and in* 
nocence. As the judicial combat was efteemed 
the moft honourable, it foon became the moft 
cbmmon method, of determining all difputed 
among martial knights and barons; both in cri- 
minal and civil caufes. When the combatants 
were immediate Vaffals of the -crown, the com» 
bat was performed with great pomp and cere- 
mony in prefence of the king, with the con- 
(table and marfhal of England, who were the 
judges j but if the combatants were the vaffals 
of a baron, the combat was performed in his 
prefence. If the perfon accufed was vi&orious, 
he was acquitted of the crime of which he had* 
been accufed ; if he was defeated, he was thereby 
eonvi&ed, and fubjefted to the puniihment pre- 
ferred by law for his offence. If he was killed, 
his death was confidered both as the proof and 

»• Hovedcn, Annal. p. 3 ! 4- col. i. Eadmer, p. 48. 
99 Leg. Ale man. tit. 44. Burgund. tit. .45. Bajwiur, tit. s. 
Couftu&iere da Norm and. part. *. c. ». Hovedcn. Annal. p. 343. 
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punifhmcnt of his guilt. If the acciifer was van- 
quifhed, he was, by the laws bf fome countries, 
fubjefted to the fame punifliment that would 
have fallen upon the accufed ; but in England 
the king had a power to mitigate or remit the 
punifhment. In civil cafes the viclor gained, and 
the vanquilhed loft his caufe. Many wife laws 
were made for regulating the times and places 
of fuch judicial combats, the drefs and arms of 
the combatants, and every other circumftance ; 
which are too voluminous to be here inferted IO °. 
Several kinds of perfons were by thefe laws ex- 
empted from the neceflity of defending their in- 
nocence, or their properties, by the judicial com- 
bat; as women, priefts, the fick, infirm, or 
maimed, with • young men under twenty, and 
old men above fixty years of age. But all 
thefe perfong might, if they pleafed, employ 
champions to fight in , their caufes ' 9I . It may 
not be improper, for the further illuftration of 
this lingular mode of trial, to give a very brief 
narration of two judicial combats that were fought 
in this period, one in a criminal, and the other 
in a civil caufe. 
judical Henry de EfTex, hereditary ftandard-bearer of 

tSSted- England, fled from a battle in Wales, A. D. 
caufe. 1158, threw from him the royal ftandard, and 
cried out, with others, that the* king was flain. 

*oo Sec Du Cange, GloflT. voc. Duellum. Spclman, Gloff. vac. 
Campus* Bractan, 1. a. trad. 2. c ax. Fieta, £ 1. c. 34, 35. ' 
** GUnvill. de confuetud. Angl. 1. 14. c i. 

Some 
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Some time after, he was accufed of having done 
this with a treafonable intention, by Robert de 
Montfort, another great baron, who offered to 
prove the truth of his accufation by combat. 
Henry de Eflex denied the charge, and accepted 
the challenge. When all preliminaries were ad- 
jufted, this combat was accordingly fought, in 
the prefence of Henry II. and all his court. 
Effex was defeated, and expe&ed to be carried 
out to immediate execution. But the king, who 
was no friend to this kind of trial, fpared his 
life, and contented himfelf with confifcating his 
eflate, and making him a monk in the abbey of 
Reading I0 \ 

The priority of Tinmouth, in Northumberland, Jud<«*i . 
was a cell of the ' abbey of St. Alban's. One a civil 
Simon of Tinmouth claimed a right to two cor- caac% 
rodies, or the maintenance of two perfons in the 
priory, which the prior and monks denied. This 
caufe was brought before the abbot of St. Al- 
bans, arid his court-baron, who appointed it to 
be tried by combat on a certain day before him 
and his barons.. Ralf Gubion, prior of Tin- 
mouth, appeared at the time and place appointed, 
Attended by his champion, one William Pegun, 
a man of gigantic ftature. The combat was 
fought, Pegun was defeated, and the prior loft 
his caufe ; at which he was fo much chagrined, 
that he immediately refigned his office 13 *. This 

*•* W. Neubrigen, la. c.5. ! J. Brompt. ad ann. n 5 8. p. 1948. 
w M. Paris, vita Abbot St, Albani, p. 78. col *. 

judicial 
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judicial combat is the more remarkable, that it 
was fought in the court of a (piritual baron, «v4 
that one of the parties was a prieft. 
introduc- * The trial of criminal and civil caufes by a 
trfcis by a jury of twelve men, which makes fo diftinguifhed 
,ury * a figure in Englifh jurifprudence, feems to have 
been introduced in the reign of William I. and 
was probably one of thofe cuftoms which he had 
feen obferved in his native country, and which 
he wiflied to fee obferved in England IC4 . For 
this cuftom had prevailed in Scandinavia in very 
remote ages, was brought from thence into that 
part of France which was poffeffed by Rollo and 
his followers, and from them called Normandy, 
where it was preferred till it was imported into 
England at the conqueft xgS . This cuftom was 
not eftablUhed* at once by any pofitive ftatute, 
but came into ufe by flow degrees, and was far 
from being common in the former part of this 
period, when almoft all caufes were tried by 
ordeals of one kind or other. But in the reign 
of Henry II. after a law was made allowing the 
defendant, in a criminal or civil procefs, to de- 
fend his innocence, or his right, either by battle, 
or by a jury of twelve men, called the grant 
qflize, this laft method, as being the moft ra- 
tional, became more and more frequent, till at 
length it obtained a complete victory over th& 
judicial combat, and every other ordeal 1 ' 6 . 

«4 Xadmer Hift. p. 6. «>5 Hickcfii Diflertat Bpift. p. 37« 

i* Glanviil. 1. 14. c.x- 

'This 
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This victory however was not obtained till tang 
ifter the cortclufion of this period. \ • N ■ 

That there was a very great fimitarity between Simiitnt^ 
the laws of England and of Ncfrmandy, fooii ^ aST" 
after the conqueft, is undeniable, and may be land and 
feen by any one who will take the trouble of dy. 
comparing the work of Ranulph de GlanviH, 
chief judiciary to Henry II. of the laws and 
cnftoms of England^ with the grand couftumiere 
of Normandy. This fimilarity ddth not fubfift 
only in matters of eflential jufticc, which are or 
Ought to be the fame in all countries ; btit in the 
rules of defcerits, the terms of limitations, the 
forms of writs, and many tfther things of an in- 
different nature, which could neither have arifen 
from rieceffity, nor have fallen otft by accident ** 7 . 
The only quefldon is, how this fimilarity wai 
produced; whether by the exportation of the 
Engliih laws into Normandy, or the importation 
of the Nctrmab latfs into England ? Something 
of both thefe might hive happened in the courfe 
6f time) but in the reigfi of WilHam I. it is 
evident, both from the nature of things, and the 
feftimony of hiftorians, that the current of the 
exchange of laws and cuftoms run flrong front 
Normandy into England '". 

But ftotwithftanding all the chinges that were The an-: 
inade in the ancient conftitution, government, ftf t „\iS n " 
and lawt of England by the tonqueft, h xtfuft f^JJSJ^' 

*°i Hale's HJft. of theCommon Law, p. i >c, *te. 
** Eadmeri Hi ft. p. 6. 

Vol;. VI; |S 
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not quite 9*t be imagined that they were qqite deftroyed. 

tytS** 1 Tk is ^^ vel 7 ^ r ^ rom b^g the cafe. Many of 
WW**- them were preferved, and even adopted, by 
the conquerors. Roger Hoveden, and feveral 
other hiftorian$ after him, tell a very formal ftory 
on this fubjeS x " : That in the fourth year of 
his reign, William the Conqueror, by the ad* 
vice of his barons, fummoned twelve of the raoffc 
noble and learned of the Engllfh out of ev^ry 
county, and that when they were aflembled, he 
commanded them to make a collection of the 
. ancient laws of their country. That they ac- 
cordingly performed this, and colle&ed the fol- 
lowing laws, which William commanded to be 
•obferved. They then fubjoin a copy of thefe 
laws. But, to fay nothing of the great impro- 
bability that Norman barons would i$ake foch a 
propofal in favour of the Englifh and their- laws, 
there is a paflage in one of thefe laws them- ' 
felves, which demonft rates that this- ftory can-' 
not be true ; for in r the eleventh of thefe laws* ♦ 
concerning the tax called danegeld, there, is thia 
paflage : " That this^ tax had never been levied 
'< on the lands of the church till the reign of" 
** William the younger, called WilliaiQ Ru- 
" fus 1 ' . Now it is peisfedtly impoffible* that^ 
a tranfa&ion which happened in the Feign of 
William Rufus, could be mentioned in a cot 
le&ion of law? made in the foujth year of his 

** R. Hoveden, Annal* p. 34$. Chroij. Ecdef. Licbtiden, apud 
Selden. Spiceleg. in Eadmer. p. 171. ilea. Kayght qoL t$ss* x • 
«» Jngulphi Hift. ad fittr 
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father's reigii. ' But thdugh this" ftary caftaot be 
true, as it is related by thefe writers, it is highly' 
probable* or rather certain, that William L kt 
fome period of his Yeign, give his fanftion to a 
fy ft em- of ancient English laws, with fome addi- 
tions and alterations of his own* For we ace 
told by Ingulphus, a writer of undoubted credit, 
who was an intimate friend and favourite of the 
Conqueror, " I brought with me, at the fame 
time (A* D. 1081): from London to my mo* 
naftery, certain laws of the moll righteous* 
king Edward, , which my illuftrious lord king 
William had promulgated as authentic and 
perpetual, and to be inviolably obferved 
through the whole kingdom of England, 
under the fevereft penalties "V Thefe laws 
are publifhed by the learned Mr. Selden, in his. 
notes on Eadmerus, from an ancient tranfeript 
of the original, which, he fays* was ftill pre-* 
ferved at Croiland in Lindolnfhire. 11 *. Thefe 
laws are written in the French or Norman lan- 
guage of the eleventh ceptury ; and confequently 
are very obfeure, and in fome places hardly in- 
telligible. They are all of a penal nature, fifty 
in. number, and are evidently a compilation 
from feveral fyftems -of Anglo-Saxon laws tl \ 
In another fyftcm of laws publifhed . by the Con- 
queror* there is one commanding all the laws of 
Edward the Confeflbr to be obferved,. with the 
additions that he had made to them, for the be* 

tfl fcadm*r, j>. t 7 %. «*I<kibid« 

*'* Id. p. 173-189- ^ 
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nefit of the Englifh f ,4 . This probably refers to 

thofe laws which Ingulphus brought with him 

from London. 

Great at- The great veneration that William I. profefled 

crfthT 11 t0 entertain for the memory of Edward the C<JBt- 

their »- to fe ^ or > fr° m whofe Ia ^ ^ he pretended to derive 
dent laws, a title to the crown, might contribute fome- 

thing to prefcrve fome of the ancient Englifh 

laws and cuftdms. But their prefervation was 

chiefly owing to the invincible attachment of 

the native Englifh to their ancient laws. This 

was fo great, that they feem to have been written 

on their hearts, and they never ceafed to cry for 

their reftoration. On fome Occafions, when their 

afliftance was wanted, their cries were heard ; and 

from time to time, many of thofe liberties which 

had been torn from them by the hand of violence^ 

were reftored. This will appear in part in tfyq 

fubfequent fe&ion of this chapter, but more fully 

in the following volumes of this work. ; 



Great It is unneceffary to fpend any time in deli- 

mity°of neating the constitution, government, and laws 
l^hmd^ of Scotland, in this period, as they feem to 
and Scot- have been the fame with thofe of England above 
thiii*. defcribed "*. This we learn by comparing the 
riod# treatife of Glanvill with the mod ancient col- 
lection of the Scotch law, called regiam ma- 
jejiatem. From thence it plainly appears, that 

"* Eadmer. p. 19*. 

«*s Hale's Hift. of the Common Law, c. 10. p. iS^—195. 

tUe 
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the laws of the two Britifh kingdoms were then 
the fame in many particulars, in which they, are 
now different, though under the fame fovereign, 
and forming one kingdom. Of this remarkable 
circumftance it may net be improper to give a 
few examples. By the ancient law of England, 
the fuhfequent marriage of the parents did not 
legitimate the children of the fame parents born, 
before that marriage ; which (till continues to be 
the law of that country 116 . This was alfo the 
Jaw of Scotland in the period we are now con- 
fidering" 7 ; but the contrary rule ©f the civil 
and canon law hath been long firice adopted in 
North Britain. The trial of civil caufes by a 
jury of twelve men, was known in England ii* 
this period, and is ftill confidered as one of the 
jnoft excellent properties of Englifh jurifpfu-* 
dence, and moft valuable privileges of EngKlh 
fubje&s "•• Juries of twelve men were alfo ufedL 
in Scotland, in thofe ancient times, in civil a$ 
yrell as criminal caufes f as appears from the au- 
thorities quoted belqw, aijd examples recorded in 
hiftory" 9 . B\it it is well known, that the ufe; 
of juries in civil caufes, except iq the court of 
exchequer, hath been long fince difcontinued in 
SpotfancL Several things no doubt contributed 
to this remark&ble uniformity between the lawjf 
pf the two Britifh kingdoms in thpfe ancient; 

?* GUnvill, 1. 7.. c. 15. "7 Rcgiam Majeftatem, 1. 2. c. 19. 51, 
1,8 Glanvill, 1. 1. c. 14. 1. a. CX3. 16. 18, 19. 1. 7. c. 11, $tc &c f 
09 Regiam Majeftatem, 1. 1. c. 12, 13, 14, l f & 19. &. 43. Chron, 
JJailrofs, p. 176, 
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rimes, but one of the . chief caufes of it (eeras to 
have been, — that die kings of Scotland were feu- 
datories to the kings of England for the lauds 
they held of them in that kingdom. This ob- 
liged thofe princes to be often prefent in the 
courts and parliaments of England, where they 
became acquainted with, and contra&ed a fondnefs 
for Englifh laws and cuftoms, which they intro- 
duced into their own dominions. 



SECTION II. 

Hi/lory of the changes in the Conjiitution, Govern* 
menty and Laws of England, in the reigns of 
William II. Henry I. Stephen^ Henry II, Rich- 
$rd I. and John, from A. D. 1087, to A. D. 

J2l6, 



A 



S the moft important changes in the Englifh 
conftitution were made, either in the reign 
of William I. by the eftablifliment of the feudal 
fyftem; or in the reign of John, by the limita- 
tion and mitigation of the feverities of that fyf- 
tem, it yrill not be neceflfcry to dwell long 011 the 
five intermediate reigns. 
Succefliqn The fucceffion to the crown of England, after 
crown of the death of Edward the ConfefTpr, became , fo 
uufcttfcd. unfettled, that it feemed to be fet up as an objeft 
of ambition to (every bold invader, who had 
but a flight pretence, together with power and 
Ppurage, to feize the glittering prize. To fay 

nothing 
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Jibthing of itarold and the Cohqufcrdr, the three 
Tucceffors of this laftj William, Henry, ind 
Stephen, are dfteerfled bjr inany no barter than 
ufurpers, and ttioft certainly reigned with a dif- 
puted title. , 

lliis proved a indft . fortunate circumftance to This cir- 
the native Englifli, and to thfeir pofterity, as it Xn*. 1 "* 
contributed not a little to raife.them from that tjg«o»«to 
infignificancy into which they had been deprefled, cjentEng- 
it even . contributed to the preservation of what 
Was left, and to the reftoratioh of what had been 
loft, of their 4 ancient liberties. For the Nor- 
man barons having eftates both in Normandy 
and England, naturally defired to fee the ducal 
tod royal crown on the fame head, that they 
ihight enjoy their eftates in both countries. 
Many of thefe barons therefore favoured and 
Were ready to fupport the pretenfions of Robert ' ' ""J 
duke qf Normandy, eldeft fon of William 1. to 
the crown of England* iirft againft his younger 
brother William, and afterwards againft Mi 
youngeft brother Henry. This obliged boffi 
thefe princes to have recourfe to the native 
Englifo, who were ftill formidable by their 
numbers, after all the loffes they had fuftained*. 
^ William Rufus (fays a contemporary hiftorian) 
*• feeing . almoft all the Normans in England 
* confpiring againft him, invited, by -letters* 
rt the braveft and ftioft refpeftable among the 
♦ c Englifb who were yet remaining, to come cq 
*' him; and complaining to them of the riiC 
«* loyalty of the Normans, he pievailed upon 

E 4 " them 
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f 6 them to engage in his quarrel, by promiiing 
, ," theqi good laws, an abatement of. taxe$, an<J 
5 4 ; the liberty of . hunting, — He called them hi? 
^ dear Englifli, exhorted them to colled their 
" countrymen, under the penalty, that every 
"con? who did not come, fhould be called a 
?£ Nidyingi 3 name yhich he knew none of 
?* them could endure. In ?onfecjuence of this ? 
€ f fuch multidudes of the Englifh crowded to 
". &e king, that he fopn formed an invincibjg 
c * army V It is very true, th# as fopn as th§ * 
ftorm was .blown oyer, William violated all his 
prqpufes, anjd proved a gf eater tyranf and opj 
preffor than his father 2 . But ftili. this (ranlac;; 
tion was of f9fne' ufe, as it raifed the Englifli fronj 

their neglf (9je4 ^ ate > an< ^ f au g^ f^ ei ? ti}ei]f : o^)„ 
impor»flpe. , , \ :> 

charter of As, thp title j){ Henry J. was liable fo the 
W* 1 - f^ e ; objeOiqn' witli that" of his brother W%J 
liam^ foihe was expofed to tfte $une danger, 
on b$ acce/Son to . the throve, apd had recourfq e 
Jo the fame expedient, with this only difference^ 
that he put his promifps in writing, in the form 
of a charter, apd extende4 them to ajl his fub- 
jefts \ This chartpr contained rnany mitigations , 
of jhf moft diftreffing articles of the feudal fyf- 
tem, tp gain the Normans, with an exprefs re T 
iloratipn pf the laws of Edward the Cpnfeffor, tq 

pleafe the Englifh 4 * Jt cannot be. denied, that 

• • ■■ - 

* W. Malmf. 1. 4- P- $8- * M. Paris, j*. 37. col. s, 
3 M. Paris, p. 3$. Richard Hagulflad. col. 310. 

* Sec Appendix, N° 1. v 
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the written promifes of Henry were fljamefally 
yfolated as well as the verbal ones of William; 
but his charter being in writing, and copies of 
it being fent into every county, and depofited in 
every monaftery, had greater effe&s, by diffufing 
and cherifliing the love of liberty* and equal 
laws, among the Normans, as well as Englifli 5 . 
Jt ferved alfo as a model, on which the great 
charter of liberties, in the reign of king Jotih, 
was formed. Henry I. promulgated alfo a fyftem 
<d£ laws, $s he had promifed in his charter, con? 
fiftihg of the laws of Edward the Confeflbr, with 
foftife alterations that had been made in them by 
hi?^Rfier the Conqueror 5. 

P&l mk uftirpation of king Stephen was more charter of 
ufijfiftifiatfie in many refpe&s than that of the k j^| Stc * 
two former kings, fo he was more liberal of his 
promifes br* v good law? and good government, 
fhari any of his pfede&ffors. Thefe promifes 
were made with great folfemnity on the day of his 
coronation, and were foon after confirmed by a 
charter 1 . But the credit of royal promifes and 
royal charters was now become fo low, that the 
clergy, and fome of the barons, fwore fealty to 
Stephen, only as long as he kept, his promifes ' 
and obferved his charters \ His condufl: foon 
juftified their fufpicions. By violating all his 

5 M. Paris, p. 39. col. z* 

6 LambardArchaionom.175. Wilkin. Leges Anglo. Saxon, p, 43 j. ' 

7 W. Malmf. Ifift. Novellas, 1. 1. p. '103. R. Hoveden. Annal. 

f. 476. Hen. Hunt. p. 22». col. i. 
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proinifes, he excited a civil war, which raged dur- 
ing his whole reign, and effectually prevented any 
amendment of the conftitution. 
Introdnc- It was in this turbulent reign that the pande&s 
ftudyof of Juftinian were brought into England from 
the civil Romfi by fome of arc hbifhop Theobald's attend- 

ants; and Roger Vacarius, prior of Bee, read 
le&ures upon them to very crowded audiences, 
both of the clergy and laity 9 . Great oppofition * 
however, was made to the introduftion of thole 
laws ; and John of Salifbury tells us, that . he 
had feen fome who were fo much, enraged againft 
them, that whenever they met with a copy of thg 
Roman law, they tore it in pieces, or threw it 

r into the fire. King Stephen, out of hatred (as 

the learned Mr. Selden thinks) to archbifhop 
Theobald, joined in this oppofition, by publishing 
an edift, impofing filence on Vacarius, and prohi- 
biting any one to read the bouks of the civil law *% 
But this edift did not put a ftop to the ftudy of 
the civil law, as will afterwards appear. 

Charter of Though the title of Henry II. to the crown was 

Henrv IT 

• * more clear and unexceptionable than thofe of his 
three predeceffors, he thought it prudent, on his 
acceflion, to conciliate the affedions of his fub-* 
je&s, by granting them a charter, confirming 
that of his grandfather Henry L " This great . 
prince, in the courfe of his long reign, jnadeT 

• » 

ft 9 J. Sariiburien. 1. 8. c *«. p. 671. 

x ° Id. ibid. Selden, apud Fletam, c. 7. 

« Judge Blackftone's kaw-tra&8, yqL 2. p. 11. 
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feveral improvements iji the law, efpecially in- its 
forms, in the manner of its adminiftratioa, aad 
the pra&ice of its courts. This appears very 
plainly from that moft ancient treatife of the 
Jaws and cuftoms of England, written by, or at 
lealt publiflied under the name of, Ranulph de 
Glanvill, who was chief judiciary to this king **• . 
Some of th^fe improvements merit a. place in hif* 
tory, 

The unhappy reparation of the ecclefiaftical Amend- 
froiji the 9vil courts made by William L had by Scfaw ia 
this time produced, the moft fatal confequences. the reign 
For the former of thefe courts had not only be- ii, "^ 
come terrible to perfons of all ranks, by their 
interdid*, excommunications, and other cen* 
fures; but th$ clergy, in confequence of this 
feparate jurifdi&ion, to which alone they pre* 
tended they were refponfibie, had emancipated 
themfelves in a great ineafure from all fubjefliow 
to civil authority, and committed the moft horrid 
crimes with impunity, Henry IL if w$ may be- 
lieve one of the beft of our ancient historians, 
^as affured by hjs judges, that the clergy, in the 
firft ten years bf his reign, had committed no 
fewer than one hundred murders* befides many* 
thefts, robberies, rapes^ and . other crimes, for? 
„ which they could not punifh them ,3 « To put a c 
ftop to thofe intolerable evils, and reduce the ? 

flergy to the rank of fubjefts ? Henry, in a great" 

« . » 

V 

** R. de Glanvilla de Legibus et Confuetud. Anglise. 
?? Y?. Ncpbrigcn. |. $ r c. 16. torn. t. p. 158* ; 
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council A. D. 1164, ena&ed the famous confu- 
tations of Clarendon 14 . Thefe were fixteen in 
, number j and though they cannot be inferted 
here at full length, it is proper the reader fhould 
be made acquainted with their fubftance, which 
is as follows 1 
Conftitu- i f All pleas between clergymen and laymen 
Clarendon ^ a ^ be tried in the king's courts. 2. Churches 
in the king's gift fhall not be filled without his 
confent. 3. All clergymen, when accufed of 
any crime, fhall be tried in the king's courts; 
and when convi&ed, fhall not be prote&ed from 
punifjunent by the phurch. 4. Clergymen fhall 
not go out of the kingdom without the king's 
leave. 5, <?. Regulate the manner of proceed* 
ings in the ecclefiaftical courts. 7, None of the 
king's minifters or vaffals fhall be excommunir 
fated without his knowledge 8. Appeals from 
the ^rchbifhap to be made to the king, 9. Pleas 
between a clerk and a layman, whether an eftate 
was in free-alms or a lay-fee, to be tried in the 
fcing's court by a jury, io* One of the king's; 
tenants might be interdicted, byt not excom- 
municated, without tjie confent of the civil judge 
of the place 9 ? 1 ♦ AH prelates, who hold baronies 
of the king, (hall perform the fame fervices with 
other barons. 12. The revenues of vacant fees 
3nd abbeys belong to the king. The eledion of 
prelates fhall be with the king's confent ; ancj 
{hey fhall fwear fealty, and do homage to th$ 

« Gcryas Chron. coljttft, &c, 
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king, before their confecration. "13, 14* 15. Dl- 
reSt the manner of proceeding, in cafe any of the 
king's barons fliall diffeife any of the clergy of 
die lay-fees which they held under them. 16. The 
ions of villains fliall not be ordained without the 
leave of their matters ls . But the falutary effe&s 
of thefe conftitutions were in a great meafure 
prevented by the invincible oppofition of Thomas £ 
Becket. $ 

Juftice was not always adminiftered in thofer inftitutum 
ai\pient times, by the barons and fheriffs in the ^ncwnt* 
inferior courts, with the greateft wifdom and 
impartiality ; partly owing, to the ignorance of 
the judges, and partly to the prevalence of fac~, 
tiQB among the fuitors in thefe courts u . Nor 
was h an eafy matter to procure relief from an 
iniquitous fentence pronounced by a baron or 
iheriff, on account of the great diitance and un- 
settled ftate of the king's court, which conftantly 
attended . his perfon, Tq remedy thefe inconve- 
niencies, Henry II. with the advice of a grdat 
council of his prelates, earls, and barons, at 
Northampton, A. D. 1176, divided the whole 
kingdom into fix parts or circuits, and appointed 
three judges, learned in the Iaw> to hold courts 
in each of thefe, by a commiffion from the king, 
impowering them to hear and determine all caufes 
not exceeding the value of one half of a knight's 
fee, unlefs the matter was of fuch importance or 

*s Gems Chron. col. 1386, Sec. 

* Hale's Hift. Com. I«aw, p. 139, &c. 
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difficulty as to require the judgment of the kmg'd 
court in his royal prefence 'V Thefe jufticesr 
itinerant took an oath, to adminifter juftice to all 
perfons with impartiality l8 . They Bad alfo author 
xity to judge in all criminal caufes and plea* 
of the crown, and to tranfaft a variety of other 
affairs for the public good* A fmall change was 
made in this excellent inftitution, A. D* 1179* 
by dividing the kingdom into four circuits, and 
allowing a greater number of judges to each of N 
thefe circuits lp . It is eafy to conceive how great. 
a check the, circuits of thefe judges of fuperior 
rank> knowledge, and integrity, muft have* 
given to the wantonnefs and partiality of the 
inferior courts, and how great an advantage they 
were to the people, by bringing juftice. within 
their reach. It muft, however, be confefied,- 
that; though the honour of bringing this wife in-, 
ftitution to a fettled ftate is due to Henry 11.-. 
there is fufficieat , evidence that courts were held*, 
occafionally at le^ft, by itinerant judges: in more, 
ancient times Z9 . 
Henry H. This ttife prince was no friend to the fuperfti- 
bfciTby ° tious modes of trial by fire and water ordeals, nor • 
^ uriCfi ' to the brrbarous one by fingle combat, efpecially, 
in ciyil;xaufes. He therefore endeavoured ta 
introduce trials by juries, or by the oaths of 
twelve , men of the vicinage, called the grand, 
Mjffize, as- more rational* With this view he 

»7 Hoveden. Annal, p. 313* lf M. Pari*, p. ^i.-xok xv 

*9 Hovcden. Annal. p. 337« 

*> Madox> Hift. Exchcq. p. U> $7,Z& 
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made a law?, allowing the defendant, in a plea of 
right, to Support his title, either by fingle com* 
bat, or by a grand affize, " which (fays Glanvill) 
?« is a. benjefit granted to the people by the king's 
** , clemency, upon confutation with his nobles, 
€Q in tenderaefs of life, whereby men might 
* c decline the doubtful fuccefs of battle, and try 
c4 the right to their freehold in the odjer way* 1 /' 
This was a great improvement in Englifli jurifpru- 
dence, and from hence we may date the more fre* 
quent ufe of juries than in former times. 

Though Richard L fpent much of his time out Improit. 
of the kingdom, and in the toils of war, he wa& S^Uwf 
»ot inattentive to matters of police and law. The. ty Rtt- 

surd I« 

laws, which he made for the government of hi& 
fleet in. his voyage to the Holy Land, are truly 
QurioUs y particularly the lad of thefe laws, which 
is; to thi* purpofe :— " If any one is convicted o£ 

* tfejeft* let hi$ head be jhaved like a cham- 
u pion's ; let melted pitch be poured upon it r 
u spid feathers fliaken oyer it, that he may, be 
" known, and let him be let on fhore at the firft 

* &n4 to which the Ihip approaches *\" To fay 
nothing *>f his . other maritime and mercantile. 
law*, which will be more properly confidered in, 
another place, he made fome excellent regula- 
tions for eftablifhing an uniformity of weights 
and measures over the whole kingdom * 3 :" a 
thing much to be defired, but not yet accom-,' 

*i Glanvill, 1. 1. c. 7. . ■ 

«* Chron.'j. Brompt. apud X^cript col, 117^ 
£ Hoveden, Anna), p. 441. 
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jdiihed. This prince gave alfo very long and 
particular directions to the juftices itinerant for 
the regulation of their condud on their circuits; 
Thefe directions were contained in two capitu- 
laries, one relating to the pleas of the crown, and 
the other to the affairs of the Jews, who, ori 
. account of" their numbers and riches, werd 
regarded by government with great attention**; 
Richard I. gave alfo very particular directions 
to the j&fticfcs of his forefts, who held foreft? 
courts in all parts of England, at which all 
archbifhops, bifhops, eifls, and barons, as well 
Its perfons of inferior rank* were obliged to* 
attend, and anfwer to interrogatories as . Thfefe 
directions, which are too long to be here inferted* 
fet the rigour of the foreft-Iaws in fo ftrong a 
Kght, that we need ndt wonder the barons in the' 
next reign infifted upon fome articles being in- 
ferted m the great charter for mitigating their 
feverity. 
Meiiora- Though king John was certainly 6n£ of the 
theconfti. worft princes that ever filled the throne of Eng^ 
S^efe* knd, his reign will be for ever memorable for 
S£jJ"°g the melioration of the conftitution by thje great 
charter of liberties that was then obtained. HisT 
jnerit, however, in this melioration was tfeiy 
fmall, as he contributed to it only by rendering" 
himfelf* odious by his vices, contemptible by bis 
follies, and impotent by his lofles, which botii* 
conftrained and encouraged his fubjeds to' 

h Hovcden. Annal. p. 424. .« Id. ibid. 
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demand, and* enabled them to obtain, by means 
already related, this great paladium of Engiifh 
liberty 26 . 

We are indebted to the labours of a learned Mwia 
-jtidge for an accurate hiftary, and correct edition, the Great 
. of the great charter of king John, and of the charter- 
fimilar charters of his fon Henry III. and grani- 
fon Edward I. * 7 . From that edition the charter, 
in the Appendix, N° i. is printed; to which a plain 
and alinoft literal tranflation is fubjoined, NT 2. 
which may be agreeable to fome readers. 

It is not the province, though it were in the Aralyfo 
power, of an hiftorian, to give a complete com- charter, 
mentary on this famous charter. All the pur- 
pofes of general hiftory, it is hoped, will be fuffi- 
ciently anfwered by a very fhort analyfis, point- , 

ing out, in a few words, the grievances and 
hardships that were intended to \>e removed, 
with the liberties and privileges that were (te- 
figned to be granted, bj the Great Charter of king 
John. 

The privileges^and liberties that were granted Privileges 
.or confirmed to the people of England by this f™dwide<i 
charter, may be divided into thefe four clafles : 1I £r* our 
i.Thofe that were granted to the church and " 
clergy. 2. To the earls, barons, knights, and 
others, whd held of the lung in capite % 3. To 
, cities, towns, and merchants, for the encourage* 
. ment of. trade. 4. To the whole body of free- 
men. For none of die parties concerned in this 

^ •« See vol. 5. p. 934. »7 Ltw-tneli, yol. ». 
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tharter ever entertained a thought of emancipating 
flaves or villains ; and therefore they are men- 
tioned only once, and that for the benefit of their 
mafters. 
Privileges As archbifhop Langtbn, and fix other bifhops, 

thechwch. were at ^ e h eac * °f t ^ ie barong who procured this 
charter, we may be certain that the interefts of 
the church would not be forgotten. But the 
power and wealth of the clergy were then fo great, 
and their grievances fo few, that they had hardly 
* any thing to complain of or to aik. This is no 

doubt the reafon that there are fo few articles in 
the charter, particularly refpefting the church and 
clergy. 

The famous conftitutions of Clarendon, made 
by Henry II. A. D. 1 164, had been thejgreat 
objefl: of the execration and horror of the popes, 
and of thofe Englifh clergy who were of their 
'party, for half a century before the granting of 
the great charter. There is hardly a name in the 
Latin language, exprefjive of abhorrence and 
deteftation, which is not beftowed by the monkifli 
writers of thofe times on thefe hated regula- 
tions * a . After a long and violent ftruggle, ih 
which archbifhop Becket loft his life, Henry II. 
had been obliged to give up ,the greatefl part df 
his favourite conftitutions * 9 . To guard againfl 
the reftoration of thofe detefted laws, and to 
eradicate their Remains, had been the chief con- 

a * Epift. S- Thomae, p. 5a. aio. %%t. 4,50. 467. 499- 57o, &c. 
=9 Vita S/Ttoom«; p. i*S.' •- 
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^cern of the Englifli clergy for many years; It 
jwas evidently with this view that the feveral 
articles refpe&ing the .church and clergy wene 
inferted in the Great Charter, which feems to be 
the true key for the right underftanding of thefe 
articles. 

It is declared in the firft article, " that the 
€i Englifh church fhall be free, and have her 
cc rights entire, and her liberties unhurt 30 ." 
By the freedom here ftipulated for the church of 

England, we are mod probably to understand the 
exemption of the clergy from the jurifdi&ion .of 

the civil courts, to which they had been fut> 

je&ed by the third conftitution of Clarendon 3 % 

This pernicious exemption was contended for by 

Becket, and the great body of the clergy, as if ' 

it had conftituted the very effence of Christianity* 

on which the existence of the church depended j ' 

and when they had obtained it, they defended it 

with equal obftinacy. One of the rights of the 

church, which is particularly mentioned in. this 

jirft article, is dire&ly contrary to the twelfth 

constitution of Clarendon, it is the right which 

John had granted by a particular charter about f 

year before, to the monks of cathedral churches 

and abbeys, freely to chufe their own .biShops ,and 

abbots 3 *. 

The twenty-fecond article of the charter feems \. • - 
to indicate very plainly, that the freedom granted 

• * Appendix, K* i, «. w ' V *Gerraa Chron. col. 1386* 

3* Id* col. 13SS. Rymeri Foedera, 1 1. p. 197. 
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to the clergy implied an exemption of their per- 
fons as clergymen, and of their benefices belong- 
ing to the church, from civil jurifdidHon. For 
by that article it is declared, that no clergyman 
ihall be amerced according to the value of his 
ecclefiaftical benefice, but according to his fecu- 
lar eftate, A clergyman therefore, who had no 
fecular eftate, was hot liable to be amerced. One 
reafon of inferring that article feems to have 
been, that fome clergymen, who had fecular 
'eftates, had been fo unreafonable as to plead, 
that thefe eftates fhould be exempted from civil 
jurifdi&ion, as well as their ecclefiaftical bene- 
fices. 

None of the conftitutions of Claiendon was 
more difagreeable to the pope and clergy than 
the fourth, which prohibited all archbifhops, 
bifliops, and clerks, from going out of the king- 
dom without the king's leave 33 . For by this 
law the clergy were prevented from profecuting 
their appeals and other affairs at the court of 
Rome, and that court was deprived of much power 
and riches. This reftraint was effeftually removed 
by the fdrty-fecond article of the Great Charter, 
which permitted all perfons, the clergy not ex- 
cepted, to go out of the kingdom and return into 
it when they pleafed 3 \ 

fr*Wl*gc» As the earls, barons, and other military te- 
tKbarom, nants of the crown, were the chief inftruments of 
G%at ythc procuring the Great Charter? there are feventf 

tttrtf r. 

» Gerras Chroa. ijSf. 3* Appendix, N« i, a. 
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articles, in it particularly calculated for their relief 
and benefit, by mitigating fome of the moft op- 
preffive rigours and abufes of the feudal fyftem of 
tenures, under which they groaned, Thefe arti- 
cles, though they were of. great importance, will 
not require much illuftration ; as the remedy pro- 
vided by the charter, clearly enough points out the 
evils intended to be remedied. 

By the fecond article of the charter, the reliefs 
of the heirs of earls, barons, and other military 
tenants of the crown, are fixed and ascertained ac-. 
cording to the ancient rate of reliefs 35 . 

By what means this ancient rate of reliefs had 
been laid afide, we are not informed. But there 
is fufficient evidence, that in the late reigns, as 
well as in that of king John, the reliefs of earls 
and barons had been arbitrary and uncertain. 
Henry I. fays; in his charter which he granted 
at his acceffion, " if any of my earls, barons, or 
" other vaflals die, their heirs (hall not be ob- 
" liged to redeem their land, as they were in the 
* c time of my brother j but they fhall be put in 
*' pofleflion of it on paying a juft and reasonable 
« relief 3 V* Glanvill, who flourifhed in the 
reign of Henry II. acquaints . us, " that the 
« c reliefs for baronies were not fixed; but were 
€t according to the pleafure and mercy of the 
" king 17 ." This, was alfo the law of Scotland 
in this period 3 \ . It is ejtfy to imagine how 

V Appendix, N° i $ a. t* Appendix, N° i. 

17 Qlanvill, 1. 9. c- 4. ** Regiam Majcftatem, l t a. c, 71. 
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great an inftrunjent of oppreflion the uncertainty of 
reliefs might be in the hands of fuch princes as 
William Ruf us or king John, • and hc*w great an 
advantage it wa$ to the military tenants of the crown 
to have them afcertained, > 

Though the long reaped great profits from tfie 
Wardfhip of the heirs of hia earls, barbns, andf 
other vaffals, when they were minors, and ought 
therefore* to have put them in poffeffion of their 
lands when they came of age. without exa<5tfng 
any relief or payment of any kind, it appears W 
have been common to demand a fine proportioned 
to the value of the eftate**. To corre& thi$ 
dbu&, it is declared (article 3.) **. that whetf 
44 an heir who had been a ward, corns of age* 
** he fhall have his inheritance without rcKef or 
« fine." 

'Sometimes a king of England, in this period* 
appointed the fheriff of the county, or fome 
other perfon, to manage the eftate of an eatl pr 
baron who was his ward, and to pay the profits 
arifing from it into the exchequer. At other 
limes he fold or granted the wardship, with all 
Its profits, to fome particular perfon. In both 
thefe cafes, the tenants on the eftate of the royal 
wards were often much pppreffed, and the eftates 
wafted, by the managers, the grantees, or pur- 
chafers, for their own profit. The perfons who 
had the Cuftody of thofe eftates * alfo permitted tip 
pftles, hautes ? mills, parks, &c. upon them to 

19 Madox Hift. Excheg. ch. 13. fc<t 8. p. 333. 
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go to ruin, becaufc they would not be at the ex* 
pence of repairs. - By the fourth and fifth articles 
of the Great Charter, fome partial remedies are 
provided againft thefe abufes ; in which the mojft 
remarkable circumftance is this, that the managers 
of thefe eftate$ are prohibited from wafting the 
{iien, as well as the cattle, woods, and other things 
upon them 4 '• This Ihews, that the unhappy , men 
who were annexed to their eftates, were viewed 
in the fame light, by the mighty champions gf 
liberty, the authors of the Great Charter, as the 
negroes i# our plantations are viewed by their pr<> 
prietoxs 41 . ^ 

If the heirs of earls, barostf, and other -jnilitajy 
-tenants of the crown* wen?; liable i:o great lpi|^s 
in their fortunes from their fovereign'^ -right of 
Tvardfhip, they were liable to ftill gre&er^in- 
juries from his right of difpofing of them iji mar- 
riage. In confequence of this unnatural right, 
the heirs and heireffes of the greateft families . and 
fortunes were frequently fold or gfcanted in mar- 
riage to perfons difagreeable to thein or un- 
worthy of them; or were obliged to pr^efenre 
themfelves from fo great a calamity, hy paying 
exorbitant fines. To fet fome bounds to thi* in- 
tolerable tyranny, it was granted by the fixc-h 
article of the Great Charter, *' that heirs fhould 
* c not be married to their difparagement, qr 
* without the knQwledge of their relations 4 V* 

4° A ' pend. N° i , a. 4> feeeObfervatipne upon the Statutes^p. 6« 
f Append. H 6 j, *, 
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But this was evidently too general and indefinite to 
be an effe&ual remedy to fo great an evil. 

Not only heirs and heireffes, but alfo widows, 
were fubjefted to great oppreffions by the feudal 
fyftem. They were often obliged to pay heavy 
fines to obtain poffeffion of their dower, and for 
liberty to remain unmarried, or to marry whom 
they pleafed. Thus Maud countefs of 'War- ( 
wick, in the thirty-firft year of Henry II. gave 
feven hundred marks to the king, equal in value 
and efficacy to feven thoufand pounds of our 
money at prefent, that fhe might have her dower, 
and be at liberty to marry whom fhe pleafed **• 
Lucia countefs of Chefter paid five hundred marks 
to king Stephen, that fhe might not be com- 
pelled to marry within five years 44 . King John 
had carried this part of feudal oppreffion, as well 
as all the reft, to a greater height than any 
, former prince ; for Alicia countefs of Warwick 
paid him no lefs than one thoufand pounds, that 
fhe might not be forced to marry till ihe 
pleafed 4$ . The feventh and eighth articles of 
the Great Charter were intended to reftrain theft 

ab fes 4 ** 

While the kings of England a&ed as if they 
had been the fole judges both of the quantity of 
the feudal preftations, of aids, fcutages, and 
tallages, and of the frequency of exa&ing them, 
(as they often did in this peripd), the property 

4* Madox Hift. Exchcq. ch. %$* fc&, *• ** M. ibid. 

4s Id. ibid. * «* Append. M i, *, 
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of their vaflals was infecure. For when the 

king could take any proportion of their goods at 

any time he pleafed, they had, properly fpeak- 

ing, nothing that they could call their own. To 

prevent this moft dangerous abufe in the fove- 

reign, and to prevent his granting permiffion to 

inferior feudal lords to be guilty of abufing, in 

the fame manner, their power over their vaflals, 

is the intention of the twelfth and fifteenth articles 

of the Great Charter 47 . Thefe articles however 

did not prevent thofe abufes, which were not 

efFe&ually removed till long after the conclufion 

of this period. 

So very tyrannical and encroaching had fome 
of our princes been, that when the military vaflal * 

of an inferior lord happened to hold a fmall 
piece of land of the crown' by foocage, o* 
burgage-tenure, they claimed the wardship and 
marriage of his heir, though they m6ft evidently 
belonged to the lord of whom he held 1 'by mffi* 
tary tenure. This moft unreafonable claim w& 
relinquifhed by the thirty-feventh article of the 
Great Charter. . - . 

Becaufe it would have been impoffible t6 
enumerate all the various unjuft viexations to 
which the military vaflals of the crown were 
liable, and to provide particular remedies for each . 
of them, a general provifion is m#de in the fix- 
teenth article, — u that no man (hall be coriftrairied 
" to do more fervice for a knight's fee than what 

♦7 Append- N° i, %. 
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^ 16 due/' But this provifion was too general to 
be of much ufe. 

Such were the mitigations of fome of the greateft 
rigours of the feudal fyftwn, obtained from king 
John, in this famous charter, by the t>arons; 
but none of them were capable of forming an 
idea of the perfeft freedom from all the fervi- 

lities of that fyftem, which their pofterity now 
enjoy. 

One thing which feemed *t leaft to render the 
above limitations of the power of the fovereign a$ 
a feudal lord of greater value, and more univet- 
fal benefit, was this, that, by the fixtieth article 
of this famous charter, the fame limitations are 
impofed upon all inferior feudal lords toward; 
their vaflals 48 . This article, which was highly 
reafonabie, was probably inferted at the defire of 
the king ; and in the event was - fo far from 
extending the benefit of the limitations in the 
charter, that it contributed not a little to render 
diem ineflfe&ual. For though the great barons 
.were Yery defirous to prevent the .tyrannical 
exercife of the feudal authority of the fovereign 
towards themfelves ; many of them were much 
inclined to exercife it in that manner towards 
4heir vaflals, . and continued to do fo after this 
charter was granted. This both encouraged our 
kings to violate $dl its limitations, and furnifted 
them with a ready anfwer to all the complaints of 
their barony. So uncertain are the effects pf 

4» Append. N« x, 2. 
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political regulations, and fo different do tfiey 
fometimes prove in fad, from what they promifed 
in theory. 

The great barons in this period had in general Privikiet 
little knowledge of trade, and little regard for towns, &q 
riierchahts : befides, the cities and town$ of' {7 r ^ t e 
England, for almoft a century after the con* Charter- 
queA, London and a few others excepted, were 
very inconfiderable, and many of their inha- 
bitants , were Kttle better than Haves to the king, 
6'r to the barons in whofe territories they were 
fituated. Biit about the middle of the twelfth 
fcentuTy they began to emerge from this obfcurity 
into fome degree of confideration. Many fmaW 
towns were made free burghs by the royal char- 
ters of Henry II. Richard I. and king John ; 
and had merchants, guilds, and other fraterni. 
ties eftablifhed in them, with various privileges, 
which foon filled them with inhabitants 49 , Many 
of tj*efe free burghs favoured the caufe of the 
barons. The citizens of London, in particular, 
embraced their party with fo much zeal, that 
they gave them poffeflion of their, city, to which 
they were chiefly indebted for the fuccefs of their 
enterprife 5 °. This was probably the reafon that 
the privileges of cities and towns, and the interefts 
of trade, were not quite negle&ed in the Great 
Charter, 

It was granted by the thirteenth article of that 
charter, that the city of London, and all the 

# £ej Bntfr of Burgh*.' $° M- Paris, p. 117. cot. 1. 
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other cities, burghs, towns, and ports of the 
kingdom, fliould enjoy all their liberties and free 
cuftoms, both by land and water 5 '. In times 
when law and juftice had their regular courfe, 
fuch a ftipulation would have been thought unne- 
ceflary. But this was far from being the cafe 
when fines from cities, towns, and corporations, 
for licence to ufe their legal rights and liberties, 
cpnftituted a confiderable • branch of the royal 
revenue 5 *. By the twenty-third article it is 
declared, that towns fhall not be compelled to 
build bridges or embank rivers, except where 
they are obliged to it by law. It was probably 
at the defire of the citizens of London that the 
thirty-third article was inferted, commanding 
all cruves or wears (then called key dels) to be 
removed out of the rivers Thames and Medway, 
and other rivers ; becaufc they obfiru&ed th& 
navigation of thefe rivers. This appears plainly 
from a precept of Henry III. granted about 
twelve years after this, ftri&ly requiring, a that 
." for the common utility of the city of London, 
€C ail keydels in the rivers Thames and Medway, 
" and particularly thofe near the tower of Lon- 
f< don, be immediately removed 5 V It is alio 
probable that the thirty-fifth article, command- 
ing the London meafures of wine, ale, and corn, 
with an uniformity of weights, to be pbferved 
over all the kingdom, was dictated by the Lon- 

5« Appendix, N<» i, i. ** Madox Hift. Excheq. c.ii»»* 

5) Coke's Inftitute*, part fecond, p. 3&. 
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doners. Lending money on intereft was, in this 
period, called ufury, and prohibited to Chriftians 
by the canons of the church, and even by the 
laws of the land 5 *. This branch of bufinefs 
therefore fell entirely into the hands of the Jews, 
who were the only money lenders, and commonly 
great extortioners. It was probably at the fug- 
geftion of the Londoners, who had borrowed 
great fums of the Jews, that the tenth article was 
inferted in the charter, " that money owing to 
Jews fhould pay no intereft during the mino- 
rity of the debtor ;" though it mult be con- 
feficd that this article was equally advanta- 
geous to feudal fuperiors who had the wardfhip 
of minors. 

One of the greateft obftru&ions to the progrefs 
of commerce in this period, was an impolitic and 
ungenerous jealoufy of ftrangers in general, and 
of foreign merchants in particular, that prevailed 
in England, as well as in feveral other coun- 
tries s$ . In confequence of this thefe merchants 
were fubjeSed to many reftraints and hardfhips. v 
They were not allowed to come into the king- 
dom but at certain times, nor to ftay above forty 
days, nor to expofe their goods to fale, except 
at certain fairs 56 . They were often obliged to 
pay great fines to the king for licence to trade, 
and much higher cufloms and tolls of all kinds 

54 Johnfon's Canons, A. D. 785. 17. 10S4. x6. 

ss Obfcmtions on the Statutes, p. 21. Lcgea Wallic«, p. 330. 

* Mirror, c I. fe&. 3. 
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than natives s \ Both their perfons and their 
goods were expofed to great violences when a 
war happened to break out between England 
and the country to which they belonged. But 
about this time jufter notions of trade began to 
be entertained by fome perfons, moft probably 
by the chief citizens of London, and by their 
influence, an article (the forty-firft) very favour- 
able to foreign merchants both in times of peace 
and war, was inferted in the Great Charter. . The 
language of this article is fo plain .that it needs 
no illuftration 5 *. 

j^ntedto ^e S re ^ h* 1 " 0118 * who were the chief tnftru- 
aii fre* ments of procuring this famous charter, may be 
thc n Great viewed as a&ing in the two capacities, u of tl*e 
military vaflals of the crown ; *. of the fubj^&s 
of the kingdom. They confulted their intereft 
in the. fir ft capacity, by the limitations of tfye 
. rigours of the feudal tenures which they procured, 
.in which all who held lands by military fervices 
fhared with them. They confulted their intereft 
in the fecoad capacity by the amendments they 
procured in the general police of the kingdom, 
in which all their fellow fubje&s, who were free- 
men, were partakers. Thefe amendments were 
numerous and important, tending to remove or 
alleviate the feveral grievances of which the people 
in general complained. 

57 Madox Hift. J^xcheq. chap, ty feet 5« p. 3*3. 
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The greateft of all the grievances of which 
the people of England complained in this period, 
*was, — That the mere will and arbitrary com- 
mands of the fovereign were fubftituted in the 
Iplace of law, and men were feifed, imprifoned, 
ftripped of their eftates, outlawed, banifhed, and 
even deftroyed, without any trial. That this 
" complaint was not without foundation, might be 
proved by giving examples of every one of thefe 
tyrannical afts ; but it will certainly be fufficient 
to give one example in which they are all in- 
cluded, and that taken from the hiftory of the 
beft prince who reigned in this period. Henry 
II. was fo much Enraged againft Thomas Becket 
archbifhop of Canterbury for his oppolition to 
the conftitutions of Clarendon, and his flight out 
of the kingdom, that he apprehended all his re- 
lations, friends, and dependants, to the number 
of four hundred perfons, men, women, and 
children, confiscated all their eftates and goods, 
and banifhed them out of the kingdom in the 
middle of winter, A. D. 1165, obliging all the 
adults among them to take an oath at their de- 
parture, that they would go to Sens, and prefent 
themfelves to the archbifhop S9 . All this was 
done, hot only without any trial, but even with- 
out any fufpicion or poffibility of guilt, as many 
of .the fufferers were infants, by the mere arbi- 
trary command of the king, in order to diftrefs 

Vita S. Thome, 1. % % c- 14< p- 81, Epttolae $. Thomx, 1. 1." 
Xp.4*. l.J- Ep. 79. 

the 
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the archbishop by the fight of fo many perfons 
conhe&ed with him by the ties of blood or 
friendfhip, ruined on his account, and to op- 
prefs him with the charge of their fupport. To 
put a flop to fuch outrageous exertions of arbi- 
trary power, the following conceflion was made 
by king John in the thirty-ninth article of his 
charter: " No freeman fhali be apprehended, 
44 or imprifoned, or difTeifed, or outlawed, or 
" baniflied, or any other way deftroyed, nor 
" will we go upon him, nor will we fend upon 
" him, except by the legal judgment of his 
u peers, or by the law of the land 6 ° :"— the 
mod valuable ftipulation in the whole charter, 
and the grand fecurity of the liberties, perfons, 
and properties of the people of England, which 
cannot be unjuftly invaded if this law is not v;U>- 
l^ted. The expreflions, — we will not go upon 
him,— we will not fend upon him, — fignify, that 
the king would not fit in judgment, or .pro- 
nounce fentence, on any freeman, either in per- 
fon, or by his judges, except by the. verdift of a 
jury, or by a procefs condu&ed according to the 
. eftablifhed laws pf the land. By this laft expref- 
fion, trials by ordeals, by judicial combats, and 
by compurgators, are probably intended, as 
thefe were all in ufe.at this time, and agreeable 
to law. 

Next to the fubftitution of arbitrary will in 
the place of law, the king's peribnal interfering 

i 

*• Append. N° i, %. 
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in law-fuits depending before his courts, in order 
to interrupt or pervert the regular cotirfe of juftice; 
was dhe of : the greateit grievances of this period; 
This was done ill fo public and fharoelefs a man- 
ner, that the bribes received by our kings fof 
theft iniquitous practices, were regularly entered 
in the reVeriiie-rolls of every year, and amounted 1 
to grdat films 61 . To ptit a flop to this great 
abufe, it is promifed By king John, in the fortietK 
article of his charter, — cc To no man will we fell^ 
* € to nb mail will we dfeny or delay right and 
« juftice 6 V 

The people of England alfo complained, that 
too many of the judges had neither a competent 
knowledge of the law^ not a due regard to 
juftice. To remove the ground of . thefe com* 
plaints, king John engaged, iii article forty- 
fifth, " We will not make judiciaries, conftables 
u of caftles, fheriffs, or bailiffs, unlefs of fucli 
ct as know the law of the kingdom, and are well 
«* inclined to obferve it 6 V' Still further to fe- 
cure the Kves of the fubje&s- from being endan- 
gered by the ignorance or iniquity of inferior 
jhdges, it is provided by article twenty-fourth, 
c f That no fheriff, conftable of a fcaffle, co-' 
* roner, or bailiff, fliall hold pleas of the crotai," 
ii e. try capital crimes, or infli& capital punifhy 
merits* 



*■ Madox Hift. Excheq. chap.'i*. 
•i Id, Ibid. 
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The amfcuUtary uafettled ftate of the king 9 ! 
<*tttt, which constantly attended the royal per* 
foil, was a great obftru&iou to the regular ad* 
miniftration of juftice, and made a revifal of the 
proceedings of inferior courts very hard to be 
obtained. To remove this Lnconveniency, it is 
declared , by article feventeeoth,— " Common 
^ pleas (hall not follow our court, but be held 
<? ia fome certain place e V Amerciaments for 
trivial offences, or exorbitant and ruinous ones 
fer real delinquencies, were among the greateft 
grievances of the people of England in this pe- 
riod. The caufes for which amerciaments wore 
impofed, were almoft innumerable ; find as the 
rates of them were unlet tied, and they brought 
much money into the royal coflfer?, they were 
frequently exceffive* 5 . This was fo much th* 
cafe, that thofe who were amerced, were faid to 
be in miferkordia regis 9 or at the king's mercy* 
1x> fet fome bounds to thefe oppreffions, was 
the intention of the twentieth, twenty-firft, and 
twenty-fecond articles of the Great Charter ;. by 
which it is declared, that earls and barons fhall 
not be amerced, except by their peers, and that 
according to . the degree of their delinquency i 
that no freeholder or freeman fhall. be heavily 
amerced for a flight default, nor above meafure 
even for a great mifdemeanor ; ftill faving to a 
freeholder his freehold, to a merchant his mer* 



04 Append. No. i, a. 
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ichmdKc, and to a ruftic his implements of feuf-^ 
bandry e< V The favings to thefe different kinds 
oY perfons are Called in the charter their con\ 
feftemeftt\ which fignifies fuch a refervatioft of 
their eftate and g66ds, as enabled them to keep 
their cbuntfenance, to lite in their former ranks, * 
aftd purfue their former >bufinefs 67 . Thus alfo 
Jjfo arms :were the coi&enferhent of a fdldief, his 
books of a. fcholar, and, by the laws of Wales, 
his harp made a part of the contenement of a 
gentleman 6 \ 

: The prerogative of pre-emption of all things 
neceffary for their court and caftles, commonly 
called purveyance* which belonged to the kings' 
of England in this period, was a fource of in- 
finite vexations and injuries to their people, 
Th& was fometimes owing to the avarice, aa<$ 
(ometimes to the official infolence arid cruelty, 
of i the purveyors, who attended the couit in aft 
its riiotions* The miferies infli&ed on the coun- 
try by thefe petty tyrants in the reign ^ of Wil- 
liam Rufas, are thus pathetically described by a; 
writer of undoubted credit, whp flourifhed in 
thofe times, and beheld the fcenes he reprefents : 
" Thofe who attended the court, plundered and 
€C deftroyed the whole country through which 
€< the king paffed, without any oditfruuL Some . 
" of them were fp intoxicated ^ith malice, that 
" when they could not conj^ucae all the proyi* 

* See Appendix, No. i, 2. + 

•* Obfervations on the Statutes, p. 10. 

** Gianvill, 1. 9. c. 8- Brafton, i 3. Tn&. %. q. *, 
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" fions in the houfcs which , they invaded* tbejr 
u either fold or burnt them. After having 
" wafhed their horfes feet with the liquors they. 
** could not drink, they let them run out on the 
" ground, or deftroyed them in fome other way* 
" But the cruelties they committed on the mat 
u ters of families, and the indecencies they ofh 
u fered to their wives and daughters, were too 
« (hocking to be defcribed *." Under bettw 
princes thefe enormities were, no doubt, in r fome 
degree reftrained ; but we can hardly {uppAfefthdt 
the courtiers and purveyors of king Johaniriste 
much more modeft than thofe of William Rufos. 
To prevent in fome meafure thofe intolerable op- 
prefiions, is the deflgn of the twenty-eighth, die 
thirtieth, and thirty-firft articles of the Great 
Charter 7 *. 

The fondnefs, or rather rage, of xmr ancient 
kings, for hunting, was productive of * many 
mifchiefs to their fubjefts. Great tra&s of coun- • 
try, in almoft every county of England, were 
defolated, and converted into forefts, for their 
game ; and thefe forefts, with the game contained 
in them, were guarded by the moil cruel and 
fanguinary laws 71 . For it was a received doc- 
trine ih this period, before the Great Charter was 
granted, that the king might make what laws he 
pleafed for the protection of his forefts ; and 
that in making and executing thefe laws, he was 

*9 Eadmer. Hift Nworum, 1. 4. p. 94. f • Appendix, No. 1, i. 
71 W. Malmf. 1. 3. p. 63. Hen. Knyghton, apud X Script* coL 
»354« 

not 
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*ldf under any obligation to obferve the ordinary 
ftttes of jufiice 7 \ In confequence of this doc- 
trine, the ibrefclato were dictated by fuch a fpi- 
rit of cruelty, and executed with fuch feverity, 
that they were great objefts of terror, and fources 
of diftrefs to thofe who were fo unhappy as to 
five near the precin&s of any royal forefts. To 
mitigate in fome degree the cruelty of thefe foreft. 
taw*, and the feverity with which jhey were exe- 
cuted, was the intention of: the forty-fourth, forty- 
feventh, and forty-eighth articles of the Great 
Charter of King John M . Thefe articles, however, 
'Were foon found to be infuffici^nt to anfwer the ends 
for which they were intended j and therefore the. 
barons, in the ninth year of the next reign, ob- . 
tained a feparate charter, called carta de forefta r 
or, the charter of the ferejis, containing more pre- 
* cife and particular regulations 7 V 
»■ The Great Charter of king John contains fe- 
vera! other articles, befides thofe on which obfer* 
vations have been made above ; but thefe are either 
of a temporary or private nature ; or relate to 
law-writs, and forms, long ago obfolete } or are of 
little intportance, or fo plaih that they need no 
illuftration. 

- The barons who procured this famous charter, Securities 
were not ignorant, that the king had granted it execntloa 
with the moft extreme reluctance ; and therefore °q££ 
they took every precaution they could invent to Charter. 

render it effe&ual, and to fecure the rights and 

« - • 

7* Dialogus de Scaccario, 1. i. c. n. 7J Apperidix, No. i, i. 

H See iLaw-rtrafts* yoU a. p $3, 
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liberties they had obtained. The great leal was 
not only appended to it in due form, but both 
the king and the barons took a folemn oath, to 
obferve it in all particulars with good faith, and 
without any diffimulation. Not contented with 
this, they obtained authority to ele$. twenty -fiv<j 
borons to be {he confervators of the. charter, t with 
power to compel the king, and his miniftgrs,, ~qp 
fulfil allthe articles of it, and immediately to re- 
drefs every violation. To put it out of the king's 
power to break through his engagements, and 
to enable the confervators effe&ually to fupport 
the charter, all the king's foreign auxiliaries, 
which were at this time almoft his only ftrength, 
were Immediately fent out of the kingdom, and 
the tower of London was delivered to the confer* 
vators 7S * ^ 

It will appear, however, in the third chapter 
of the eighth volume of this work, that ajl thefe 
precautions were ineffe&ual ; and that it was hot 
till after &. very long and bloody ftruggle that thp 
people of England obtained the peaceable eqjoyj. 
tnent o£ the rights and liberties contained, in t tjip 
Great Charter of king John, and in the fimilar 
charters of his fucceflbrs. With fo much dif^ 
culty, by fiuch flow degrees, zind at fo gr$at an 
expence of blood and treafure, was -the venerable 
fabric of the Britifh conftitution ere&ed. Efo 
perpetua. May it remain -for ever, the pride anjl 
felicity of thofe who enjoy its bleflings, the enyy 
and admiration of furrounding nations t 
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l?he Hi/lory of Learning in Great Britain, firm tie 
landing of William duke of Normandy, A. !>• 
J066, /* the death of king John, A. D; X2i6. 

NATIONS are [liable to various revolutions Nations 
in the ftate of their minds, and extent of JJJJJ^ 
their knowledge, aa well as in their power and thdria. 
wealth, and other external circumftance?. The attain- 
fame people, who, in one period, are grofsly fig- •**•• 
ndrant, and even regard all literary purfuits with . 
fupreme contempt, in another period become 
ingenious and i&quifitive, and apply to the cult* 
vation of the fcience* with the greateft ardour* 
This is a revolution mare to their honour thai} 
the greateft Yidoriea, and therefore certainly 
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merits a place in hiftory. yfe have feen the in- 
habitants of Britain involved in that profound 
darknefs which covered the face of Europe, and 
almofl of the whole world, for feveral ages after 
the fall of the weftern empire. We lhaJI now 
fe^ the day of fcience beginning to' dawn upon 
them ; faintly indeed at firft, and liable now and 
theh "to* be 'qverfcaft, but never v quite ex^iiv 
guifhed. 

As the period we are now confidering is not 
near fo long as any of the twa former periods, it 
will not be neceffary to divide it into centuries, 
but only to- givq a brief Recount, i. Of the le- 
veral fciences that were cultivated — the improve- 
ments that were made in them — and the reafons 
of thefe impovements; 2. Of the moll con- 
(jderable men of learning who flourilhed : 3. Of 
the chief feminaries of learning tha^t were found-* 
ed ? or improved, in the courfe p{ this period. 



Tfte ftf- 
ences that 
were cul- 
tivated. 



SECTION L 

An account of the Sciences that were cultivated In 
Great Britain, from A. D. 1066, to A. D. 1216 
—cf the improvements that were made in them—^ 
and of tfie reafons of thefe improvements* * 

THOUGH the ancient divifion of the fci* 
ences into the trfaium and quadr-votum, is 
frequently mentioned by • the writers 6f the 
twelfth century, it doth not feem to havc^ been 
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ftriftly adhered to in the fchboU". For there fa 
fufficient evidence, that all the following part* of 
learning were cultivated , in fome degree, in Bri- 
tain, in this period, viz. Grammar, rhetoric, 
logic, metaphyfics, phyfics, ethics, fcholaftic di- 
vinity, the canon law, the dvil law, the com- 
mon law, arithmetic, 4 geometry, aftronomy, aftro- 
logy r and medicine. Of the ftate of all thefe 
branches of learning in Britain in the times we 
are now delineating, it is proper to take a fliort 
view. 

Grammar, or the ftudy of languages, was pro- Grammjr, 
fecuted by many perfons, with much ardour and 
no iittle fuccefs. The languages that were chiefly 
ftudied in England in this period, were the 
French and Latin, the former being the lan- 
guage of the court, and the latter • that of the 
church. < c William the Conqueror (fays In* 
- w gulphus, who was his friend and fecretary) 
M had fo great an abhorrence of the Englifh 
€i language, that he commanded all the laws , 

V and law-proceedings to be in French ; an4 
u even the children at fchool were taught thQ 
" firft elements of grammar and letters in French, 
" and not in Engfifli \" All Englifhmen there- 
fore who wilhed to appear , at court, to converfb 
with the great, or to be fit for any office, were 
wider a neceffity of acquiring the French lan- 
guage. But the Latin language wa$ ftudied 



1 J. Sanfburienf. Metalog. 1. i.e. la. P* 7£t, 
* Ingulph. Hift. p. 513. col. x. 
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with ftill greater keennefs by all who were of anp 
learned profeflion, or afpired to any reputation 
fbf learning ; becaufe it wa$ not only the fea« 
guage of the liturgies of the church* Jbut that m 
which all the fciences were taught, all booh 
were compofed, all accounts were kept, all let* 
ters of bufmefs or compliment were written, in 
which all fcholars daily, converted, many of the 
clergy preached, not only before fynods and 
councils, but even to the common people '» 
Anfelm archbifhop of Canterbury, in a letter to 
his nephew of the fame name, writes to this 
purpofe : '* I command and charge you not to 
€€ be idle, but to profecute daily thofe fhidiefi 
46 for which I left you in England.* In partf- 
" cular, ftudy to know, all the elegancies of 
" grammar ; . accuftom yourfelf to write foffifr 
** thing every day, efpecially in profe j and J* 
** bour to acquire a plain and rational, rather 
u than an intricate way of writing. Speak at 
4C ways in Latin, except in cafes of abfolute ne- 
* c ceffity 4 ." We have fome reafon to believe, 
that even the colloquial Latin of fcholars in this 
period was tolerably pure and elegant. . Giraldus 
Clambrenfis mentions it as a very unconunrf 
thing, that an old hermit, with whom he ft* 
quently converfed, did not fpeak Latin very 
corre&ly, but fometimes violated the rules of 

3 Girard. Cambrenfis, de Rebus a fc geftis. Ang. Sacr. torn, A 
p. 491. P. Blefcnf. Opera, p. 263—400. 

4 Spicilegiura Acherii, torn, 9. p. i%%. 
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grammar K Some of the learned in th£» period 
had attained a very furprifmg facility in fpeaking 
and writing Latin. Peter of Blois, -archdeacon 
of Bath, afferts, that the bifhop of Bath, to 
whom he writes, the archbifhop of Canterbury, 
smd feveral others, had feen him dictate letter! 
in Latin, to three different feribes, on different 
fubje&s, and write a letter in the fame language 
himfelf, at the fame time 6 . It appears from thct 
^writings of . feveral .authors of the twelfth cen- 
tury, particularly of .John of Saliftmry and 
Peter *pf Blois, that they were intimately ac- 
quainted with the Latin clafEcs, as they not only 
quote them- very frequently, and with great pro- 
priety, but alfo imitate their ftyle and manner 
with confiderable fuccefs. Thefe writers too re- 
commend the ftudy of grammar with the greateft 
. warmth, and beftow upon it the higheft pr&rfes, 
46 Grammar, which is the* fcience of fpeaking 
* 4 and writing well, is the firft of all the liberal 
*< arts and fciences j the nurfe, if I may fy . 
" fpeak, of all philodfophy, and of every literary 
" ftudy. She receives them at their birth, from 
" the womb of nature, in a tender ftate, che* 
" rifhes'them in their infancy, with a mQther** 
* care, gradually improves their ftpength, al- < 
u .tends and adorns them in every period of their 

5 Oh ! oh I noli difcere fcire, fed cuftodire : Tana eft fcirc, nid 
euftodm. Talis enim erat ei loquendi modus fcmperper infinitJvum • 
nee eafua fervabat 3 & tamen fatis intelligi poterat. Girald. Caoa- 
brenf. Anglia Sacra, t. 2. p. 497. 

'• Epift. P*t. Blcfcnf, Ip. 92. p, *«. eel. a. , , 
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* progrefs. To philofophife fuccefsfully, with. 
out grammar, is as impoffible as without both 
eyes and ears 7 ." Ift a word, whoever hath 
perufed the works of the divines, hiftorians, 
and philofophers, who wrote in France and 
England in the twelfth century, will readily ac- 
knowledge the truth of the following declara- 
tion of one of the moll learned writers of literary 
hiftory : " Before wedefcend to particulars, -we 
** may affirm in general, that the latirrity of no 
" ?ge, from the decline to the revival of learning 1 , 
"was . fo terfe and elegant as that of the twelfth 
u century 8 ." 

The Greek and Hebrew languages were very 
far from being fo much ftudied, fo well or fo 
generally underftood in • Britain, in this period, 
as the Latin. But as many Jews reiided and 
taught in England, their ancient language could 
not be unknown. Plain evidences of fome ao 
quaintance with it, as well as with the Greek/ 
appear in the works of Peter of Blois, John of 
Saliibury, and feveral others 9 . But by how 
many and in what degree the Hebrew and Greek 
languages were then underftood in Britain, we 
are not well informed. We meet with onjy two 
Engliflimen in this period who were femous for 
their knowledge . of the Arabian language. Thefe 
. were Adelard of Bath, and Robert of I^eadiflg> 

7 J. Sarifburienf. Metalogicon, 1. i. c. 13. p. 759. 
« Bulci Hi ft. Univerfitat. Parifienf. torn* %. p. s$6* 
* P. B!cfenf. Opera, p. 596, &c. J. 5arifJ>uricnf. JjflcUlcgicciii 
Li. $. jo, p. 754. 
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who returned into England in the reign of Henry L 
after they had fpent feveral years in the Eaft in 
learning that language, and iranflating books but 
of it into Latin '•• . 

From the ftudy of grammar, or the art of M****- 
fpeaking corre&ly, the youth of thofe times ge- 
nerally proceeded to the ftudy of rhetoric,, or the 
art of fpeaking eloquently. This part of learn*' 
ing was negle&ed, and even reprefented as ui> 
neceflary and ufelefs, by fame philofophers of this 
period, who fpent their whole time, and em- 
ployed all the powers of their minds, on the 
fubtilties of Ariftotelian logic, which was theft 
the moft admired and fafhionable ftudy. " Elo- 
V quence," faid they, " is either given or denied 
" by nature If it is given, all pains about it 
are unneceflary ; if it is denied, all pains to 
acquire it will be in vain" *."• But the ne- 
ceffity and many advantages of the ftudy of elo- 
quence were moft elegantly difplayed both in 
profe and verfe, by feveral writers of thofe- 
times, particularly by John of Salifbury and 
Alan de Lifle. " The gifts of nature," fays' 
the former, " are neceffary; but they are not; 
" fufficient to make a complete orator without 
" art and ftudy. There is no natural genius . fo 
" ftrong, that negligence will not enfeeble ; nor 
" fo fublime, that it will not deprefs. No man. 
" ever attained the reputation of being fuperla-. 

* Martini & Durand* The&Ur. Anccdot. p. 291- Waliia AU 
gebra, p. 5. 

^ J. SarifburienC Mctalogicon, 1. 1. c. 7. p. 749. 
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44 tnrely eloquent, even in one language, by the 
44 mere force of natural genius, without the help 
44 of art. For he is not to be efteemed eloquent 
u who can fpeak with tolerable cafe and fluency, 
tf and fo as to be. under flood. He alone is 
44 eloquent, who can exprefs the thoughts e>/-hi* 
<c mind, and the feelings of his heart, with fa 
u much fweetnefs, power, and energy, as % not 

* only to convince and perfuade, but to charm 
«* and tranfport his hearers with delight.— 
4C How admirable an accomplifhment is this ! If 
<4 wifdom and virtue merit the firft place hi our' 

' 4< efteem, eloquence undoubtedly claims the 
4C fecond. How honourable is it to excel in- the 

* powers of reafon and perfe&iorts of fpeeeh, 
u which are the peculiar excellencies of human 
*• nature? How ornamental is eloquence^ - ift 
u youth ? how venerable in old age ? how profit- - 
44 able in every ft age of life? Who attain t& 
** fame and admiration, to riches, honours, and 
•* preferments, to the dire&ion of all affembties, 
<c and fuccefs in all undertakings, with fb math 
44 eafe and certainty as the eloquent " ?" Suites, 
in his hiftory of the univerfity of Paris, gives 

. feveral examples of eloquence from the French 
and Englifli writers of the twelfth centin*y, feme 
of which are truly excellent, and would 4o 
honour to any age ; but they are too long to be 
hose inferted 11 . The verfes of Alan de Iifle, 

** J. Sariibnrienf. MetaJogicon, 1. 1. c. 7. p. 749. 

** Bulaci Hift. Uaivcr&tat. Parifienf. torn. %. p. 557, Sec 

quoted 
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quoted below, will jferve as a description of the 
rhetoric, and a$ • a fpecimen of the Latin poetry 
of this period, and will give the candid reader 
no unfavourable opinion of the Hate of thefe parts 
of learning 14 * 

From rhetoric the youth of this period pro* 

ceeded to the ftudy of logic, on which they 

employed much time and labour. Ingulphus 

acquaints us, that after he had made himfelf a 

perfeft mafter of the firft and fecond book of 

Tally's Rhetoric, . he applied to the ftudy of 

Ariftotle's Logic, and made greater proficiency 

in it than many of his contemporaries 15 . This 

is a fufficient proof that the logic of Ariftotle 

was ftudied by many of the Englilh youth at the 

very beginning of this period, and even a little 

before, For Ingulphus had left Oxford, and 

(cttlcd in the court of William duke of Nor- 

■4 Adfunt rhetorics cultus, floretque colorum, 

Verba qui bus ftellata nitent, et fermo decorem 

foduit, et mnlta candefcit claufula luce. 
. Has fermonis opes vultus ct fidera verbi, 

Copia rhetorics jadtat, juvenifque* loquelan* 

Pingit, et in vario praefignit verba colore. „ .t 

Sttccincle docet ilia loqui, fetifufque profundo* 

Sub fcrmoue brevi concludere , elaudere raulta 

Sub paucit, Bee diffufo fcrmone vagarL 

XJt breve fit verbum, dives fententia, fermo 

Facundug, multo faecundus pondere fenfu*. 

Vel Cx forte fluat fermo, fub flumine verbi 

Flu mi net uberior fententia, copia fruclus 

Excufet, folii filvam paHafque vagantes 

Ubertas grants redimat fenfafquc loqudam. 

Aknus i< InfitJh in Anticlaudianoy 1. 6, e. 6. 

* loguiph. Hift. p. 514. col t* 

• ' mandy,. 
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mandy, Feveral years: before the conqueft ,6 . 
The truth is, that from about. the middle of the 
eleventh Century, the philofophy, and particu- 
larly the logic of Ariftptle, became fo much in 
vogue, both in France and England, that it was 
ftudied with great ardour^ not only by all- men 
who made any pretentions, to learning, but even 
by fome ladies of the; higheft rank. The fame 
Ingulphus tells us, that Edgitha, the amiable 
confort of Edward the confeffor, after fhe had 
examined him in Latin profe and verfe, often 
proceeded to attack him with the ffibtiltieg of 
logic, in which (he very much excelled ; and 
when fhe had entangled him with her acute and 
artful arguments* and obtained the vi&ory, fhe 
always difmiffed him with a prefent of fome 
pieces of money %1 * It is well known* that the 
fair unfortunate Heloifa, fo much beloved by : 
the accomplifhed Peter Abelard, was one of the 
moft acute logicians of the twelfth century ,f . 
The fondfiefs of the learned for the Ariftotelian 
logic increafed fo much in the courfe of this cen- 
tury, that many perfons fpent their whole lives in 
the ftudy of it, and it was efteemed the moil 
neceffary and excellent of *all the fciences l9 . But 
very unfortunately, this admired fciehce, which 
had the difcovery and eftablifhment of truth for 
its profeffed objeft, foon degenerated into mertf 



«• Ingulph. Hift. p. 514. col. 1. «7 Id. ibid. p. J09. 

*s BuUei Hift. Univer. Parif. torn. 2. p. 4*. 
*9 Id. ibid. p. 78, 79. 
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fophiftry, and deferved no better nagie than that* 
of the art* of quibbling *\ " I wifh (fays John 
of Saliibury) to behold the light of truth, 
which thefe logicians fay is only revealed to: 
them. I approach them, I befeech them : to 
inftruft me, that, if poffible, I may become as 
* 4 wife as one of them. They confent, they pro-: 
" mife great things, and at firft they command 
c< me to obferve a Pythagorean filence, that I 
may be admitted into all the fecrets of wifdom, 
which they pretend are in their poffeflion. 
But by and by they permit, and even com- 
mand me to prattle and quibble with them* 
This they call difputing, this they fay is logic ; 
" but I am no wifer "." The truth feems to 
be, that many ftudious men, in this period, by 
fpending too much time, and employing too in* 
t'ehfe thought, on logical fubtiliies, run into the , 
tVo extremes, of fpeculating fometimes on things 
too high and difficult, and at other times on 
things too low and contemptible, for human in* 
veftigation. That they run into the firft of thefe 
extremes there is the cleareft evidence, as we 
find among the fubje&s of their investigations 
and difputes, — of the fubftantial form of founds^ 
•A)f the eflence of univerfals, &c. &c" v That 
they fometimes fell into the latter extreme, is no 
lefs evident, from the many ridiculous trifling 
queftions that were keenly agitated by them, of 

40 J. Sarifburien. Mctalog. 1. a. c. 6. p. 794, Sep. 

SI Id. ibid. » Petri Blefenf. Ep. xox. p. 157. 

Vol. VI. H which 
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whfch the following one may ferve for an example : 
When a hog is carried to market with a rope tied 
about its neck, which is held at the other end 
by a man, whether is the hog carried to market 
by the rope or by the man *' ? This appears to 
us to be too ridiculous to be mentioned ; but it 
appeared in a very ferious light to the logicians 
of this period, who declared, with great gravity, 
that it was one of thofe queftions that could not 
be folved, the arguments on both fides were fo 
perfe&ly equal. In a word, the far greateft part 
of the queftions that were inveftigated by the 
logicians of thofe times, as John of Salifbury 
juftly x)bferves, <c were of no ufe, in die church 
w or the ftate, m the cloifter or the court, in 
u peace or war, at home or abroad, or any 'where 
" but in the fchools •*." 
Metaphy- The metaphyficS and natural philofophy of this 

fics and • i i t i i«i i 

natural period, though they were taught with much 
phi? 10 " parade, and ftudied with much diligence, do not 
deferve the name of fciences, or merit the atten- 
tion of pofterity. They confifted of a prodi- 
gious number of abftraft and fubtile fpeculations, 
about entity and non-entity, fpirit, primary 
matter, body, fubftanqp, accidents, fubftantial 
forms, occult qualities, folidity, extenfion, cohe- 
fion, reft, motion, time, place, number, magnitude, 
&c. which contributed nothing to the real know- 
ledge of nature, or benefit of human life * 5 . Ade- 
• ... 

*J J. Sarifbur. Mctafog. 1. 1. c. 3. p. 740. *♦ Id* ibid. p.Soi. . 

*s Bruckeri Hift. Pkilofoph. torn. 3. p. 894. 897. 
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lard of Bath, already' mentioned for his (kill in 
the Arabian language, published a dialogue, on 
the caufes of things, between him and his nephew, 
who, he' fays, read le&ures on that fubje&i 
father perplexing than inftru&ing his hearers 40 . 
Philip de Tahun, about the fame time, com- 
pofed a work on the nature of beafts, for the in- 
ftruftion of Alicia, the fecond queen of Hettry I. 
which gives a very unfavourable view of the 
ftate of natural philofophy, as it is wholly fanci* 
' fill, and turns every thing into allegory % \ 
Henry IL who was a great patron of learning 
and learned men, fent Giraldus Cambrenfis into 
Ireland, to examine the natural hiftory of that 
country *\ His topography of Ireland (the 
writing of which, he fays, was the labour qf 
three years) was the confequence of this corn- 
million ; and fhews how ill qualified he was for 
the talk in which he was engaged, by the great 
number of ridiculous incredible (lories with 
which it abounds. To give one example of this, 
out of a hundred that might be given : " When 
** St. Kewen (fays he) was one day praying 
<c with both his hands held up to heaven, out of 
u the window of his chamber, a fwallow laid an 
a egg lti one °^ *hem > anc * ^k was the patience 
" and good-nature of the faint, that he nekhdr 
4< drew in nor Ihut his hand till the fwallow had 

96 Martini & Durand* Tbefaur. Anecdot torn. i< 292. 

*7 Cotton Bib. p. 48. 

* 8 Expugnatio Hibernie, 1. a. c. 31. p. S©6. 

Ha " built 
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« built her neft, laid all her eggs, and hatched 
« her young. To preferve the remembrance of 
« this faft, every ftatue of St. Kewen in Ireland 
. «« hath a fwallow in one of its hands *".** 
Ethic*. The obfervations that have now been made on 

the metaphyfics and natural philofophy, may be 
applied to the ethics or moral philofophy, of thit 
period. This fcience was efteemed an important 
part of a learned education, and as fuch it was 
taught and ftudied ; but in fo improper a man. 
ner, that it contributed very little to enlighten 
the mind, to amend the heart, or to regulate the i 
manners. Taking Ariftotle for their guide in j 
this, as well as in logics and phyfics, they <fiP i 
puted with much warmth and fubtilty about . 
liberty and neceffity,— about the means, the ends, 
the ads of moral philofophy,— whether it was t 
practical or fpeculative fcience, &c. &c. but 
. took little pains to fhew the foundations of moral 
obligation, or to illuftrate the nature, limits, and 
motives, of the vatious duties of men and citi- 
zens *°. This mode of philofophifing was feverel/ 
cenfured by John of Salisbury in many places. 
«« They err (fays he), they imprudently err, who 
«* think that virtue confifts of words, as a wood of 
*' trees. No! good acHons are the glory of 
" virtue, and the infeparable companions of true 
** philofophy. But thofe men who are fonder 
** of the reputation than the reality of wifdom» 



*9 Topograph!* Hibernia, c- »S. p. 717. 

J° Hiftoire Literaire Ue la France, torn. 7. p. iSJ. 
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* c are noify and contentious; they run about the 

<c ftreets, they frequent the fchools, they ftart a 

c * thoufand frivolous and perplexing queftions, 

** and confound both themfelves and others by a 

cc deluge of words 1 '." 

That extravagant fondnefs for Ariftotelian Theology 

logic, which was the reigning tafte of this period, diving 1 " 

and of fome fucceeding ages, infc&ed ail the 

fciences in fome degree ; but moft of all,- divinity. 

It was this that produced that fpecies of theology 

which was fo long admired, and is fo well known > 

by the name of fchool divinity, and its teachers by 
the title of the fchooLmen. When thefe divines . 

compofed commentaries on the fcriptures, ft was 
not with a view to explain the real meaning of the . 
words, or to illuftrate the truths that they con- 
tained, but in order to extraft certain myftical 
or allegorical fenfes out of them, and to found 
certain curious queftions upon them for fubje&s. 
of difputation 3 \ An incredible multitude of 
fuch commentaries were written , in thofe times, 
which have been long ago configned a prey to 
worms and duft. But the chief delight and bufi- 
nefs of the fchoolmen was to write voluminous 
fyftems of divinity, confiding of a prodigious 
number of queftions on all fubje&s, which they 
difcuffed with the greateft logical acutenefs. 
Some of thefe queftions ' were bold and impious, 
others trifling and curious, and not a few ob* . 

•i J. Saiifburienf. Metalog. apud Bu1«i Hift. Parif. torn. %\ p. 597- 
¥ HiftoircLitcrairedcla France, torn. 7. p. 105* 
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fcefte". With their obfcenhies and impieties, 
which are truly horrid, thefe pages (hall not be. 
ftained ; and their frivolities are fo ridiculous, 
that they are quite Unworthy of a place in hillory. 
Their curiofity, though exceffive, and far from 
being innocent, was neither fo criminal as the 
former, nor fo ridiculous as the latter, and there* 
fore a few examples of it may be given. They 
cahvaffed, with great eagernefs, the following 
queftions, among a thoufand others of the fame 
kind: Was- Chrift the fame between his 'death 
and refurre&ion, that he was before his death, 
and after his refurre&ion? Doth the glorified 
body of Chrift ftand or fit in heaven? Is the 
body of Chrift that is eaten in the facrament, 
dreffed or undrefled ? Were the clothes in which 
Chrift appeared to his difciples after his refur* 
reftion real or only apparent ? &c. &c 34 . 
Canon The bifliops of Rome had long been engaged 

kw * in the ambitious projeft of ere&ing a fpiyitual 

monarchy, fuperior to all others, even in worldly 
power. With this view they had affemblcd 
many councils, compofed of prelates from all 
Chriftian countries, in which they had ena&ed 
many laws, commonly called canons , for the 
government of that monarchy* This obliged 
the bifhops, and their officials, to make the 
tanons of the church their ftudy, in order to 

« Erafmi Encomium Morise. Launocus de Fortun. Ariflot. c. 14, 

p. *73» &c - 

J* Bulaei Hift. Univerf. Parifienf. torn. v p. <l$. HiftoircLitc- 
rairc dc la France, torn. 7. p. »oB, 209, 

direft 
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dined them when they a&ed as j*idg& ft* their 

jpiritual courts. But it was not till after the 

publication of the decretals of Gratmn, ibo\tf the 

middle of the twelfth century, that the canon 

law attained the rank of a fcience, and was 

taught and ftudied in the fchools 35 . It foon 

became the mod fashionable ftudy among the 

clergy, as it was found to pave their way to the 

highefl honours and the ricbeft benefices. Long 

before the end of this period, it was taught with 

great applaufe and profit at Oxford, Paris, 

Orleans, and many other places "• But the fub* 

tildes of the Ariftotelian logic gave a tinfture to 

this as well as to the other fciences. which made 

John of Salilbury complain, — u That the laws 

" themfelves were become traps and fnates, in 

" which plain honeft men, who were unac- 

* quainted with logical quirks and fubtilties, 
«• were catched 37 . Peter of Blois fpeaks with 
dill greater (Severity of fome ftudente and practi- 
tioner* in the canon law : M It is the chief ftudy 
u of the ecclefiaftical judges of our days, to mul- 

* tiply litigations, to invent delays, to invali* 
u date contrafts, to fupprefs truth, to encourage 
** falfehood, to increafe extortions, and, ' in a 
" word, to confound all law and juftice, by 
<c their quirks and fiibtilties *." 

is Hift. Literaire de la France, torn. 9. p. 21x5. 
a* Hugo Sacr* Antiq. Monument torn. 1. p. 505. Buke Hift. 
Univerf. Parifien. torn. a. p. 5 So. 
J7 J. Sariiburienf. de Nugis Curiatium, 1. 5. c. 16. p. 314. 
* P. Blefcnf. Ep. %$. p. 4.5. col. «, 
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Civil law. The ftudy of the Roman or civil law, was in- 
troduced into England about the fame time with 
that of the canon law. From the departure of 
the Romans, their laws were little known, and 

* 

of no authority in this ifland, for more than feven 
hundred years 39 . But the ftudy of them having 
been revived at Bononia, Paris, and other femi- 
naries of learning on the continent, about A. D. 
j 130, it foon after made its way into England, 
A copy of the Juftinian code, as hath been 
already obferved, was brought from Rome by 
fome of the family of archbifliop Theobald, A. D. 
1140; and a few years after, Roger Vacarius, 
prior of Beck in Normandy, opened a fchool at 
Oxford, in which he read lectures on the civil 
law to very crowded audiences 40 . But king 
Stephen, A. D. 1149, impofed filence on Vaca- 
rius ; who returned into Normandy, and was 
chofen abbot of Beck 4 \ A kind of perfecution 
was raifed againft the profcflbrs and ftudents of 
the civil law, by the common lawyers, and 
others } but John of Salifbury fays, €< That, by 
u the blefiing of God, the more the ftudy of it 
" was perfecuted, the more it flourifhed 4 V* 
Henry II. who fucceeded Stephen, being a much 
greater politician, was far from difcouraging the 
ftudy of the civil law; which, in copjunflion 
with that of the canon law, prevailed very much in 
the univerfities, but ftill more in the cathedral 

39 Seldeni Not. Flet c. 7. feA. 2. 

4*> A. Wood Hift. Oxon. p. .$». col. i. 

+ 1 J. Sarilburicnf. PolieraU 1. 8. c. »x. p. 67a. 4* Id. ibid. 
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fchools. We learn from a very curious letter of 

Peter of Blois, that the moil intricate and 

knotty queftions in law *and politics were fome- 

tixnes referred to the teachers and ftudents of the 

civil and. canon law in the family of archbifliop 

Theobald, or archiepifcopal fchool of Canterbury : 

" In the houfe of my mailer, the archbifliop of 

cc Canterbury, there are feveral very learned 

" men, famous for their knowledge of law and 

• cc politics, who fpend the time between prayers 

" and dinner in le&uring, difputing, and de- 

ic bating caufes. To us all the knotty queftions 

* c of the kingdom are referred, which are pro-" 

" duced in the common hall, and every one in 

" his order, having firft prepared himfelf, de- 

" clares, with all the eloquence and acutenefs of 

" which he is capable, but without wrangling, 

" what is wifeft and fafeft to be done. If God 

" fuggefts the founded opinion to the yeungefl: 

" amongft us, we all agree to it without envy or 

" detraction 43 ." 

Though the common law of England was not S^™ 011 
yet taught in the fchools as a fcience, it was 
ftudied with great diligence as a profeffion ; and 
many perfons, by their fkill in it, acquired both 
fame and wealth, and obtained die higheft 
offices in the ftate. The greateft number of thefe 
profeffional lawyers were clergymen, though 
fome of the laity, as, particularly, Aubury de 
Vere, who flouriflied in the reign of king Ste- 

# P. BIcfc o£ £p. 6. p. 2. coL %. 
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phen, and Ranulph dc Glanville, who wu 
chief jufliciary to Henry IL and Richard L arc 
much celebrated for their knowledge of the cara- 
mon law *\ The laft of thefe fcges compofed t 
kind of fyftem of the common law, with this 
title, De> legibus it ccnfuetudinibus Anglia **• But 
it was not till fome time after the condufion of 
this period that the law-college of London, com- 
monly called The inns of court* was eftabliflied ; 
which contributed very much to the improve- 
ment of this ufeful and lucrative branch of 
learning 46 . 

As the fubtilties of AriftoteHan logic could 
not be applied with fuccefe to numerical calcula- 
tions or mathematical demonftrations, thefe 
fciences do not feem to have been much ftudied, 
or improved, in this period ; and therefore a 
few fhort obfervations on the ftate of them will be 
fufficient. 
Arith- Nothing ever contributed fo much to faciii- 

tate arithmetical operations, as the invention of 
the Arabian figures for representing numbers. 
But whether thefe figures were known and ufed 
in Britain in this period, is a little doubtful. 
From the revenue-rolls of Henry IL Richard L 
and king John, it appears that they were not 
then ufed in the exchequer ; for all the fums in 
thefe rolls are marked in Roman letters "• But 

44 W.Malmf Hilt. Novel. I. *. p. 104. 

45 Dugdalcf Origine8 Juridicales, p. 56. eel. ». 

4* Id. ibid. p. 141. 47 Madox Hift. Exchcq. paffim. 

the 
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the learned Dr. Wallis hath produced feveral au- 
thorities, which make it very probable, that the 
Arabian arithmetic, called algorifm^ performed by 
the Arabian figures, was known to fome learned 
men in England in the twelfth century ; and indeed 
it is hardly poffible that Adelard of Bath, Robert 
trf Reading, and feveral others, who , travelled ' 
into Spain, Egypt, and other countries, in the 
courfe of that century, to make themfelves mat- 
ters of the Arabian language and learning, could 
have returned without fome knowlege of thefe 
figures **. 

Though the Elements of Euclid, and feveral Geome- 
other treatifes on geometry, were tranilated 
out of the Greek and Arabian languages into 
Latin in this period, we have the cleared evi- 
dence that this moft ufeful fcience was very 
little ftudied. " The fcience of ' demonstration 
u (fays John of Salisbury) is of all others the 
<c moft difficult ; and, alas ! is almoft quite 
c * negle&ed, except by a very few who apply to 
<c the ftudy of the mathematics, and particularly 
" of geometry. But this laft is at prefent very 
** little attended to amongrt us, and is only 
c< ftudied by fome people in Spain, Egypt, and 
* c Arabia, for the fake of aftronomy. One 
*' reafon^of this is, that thofe parts of the works 
* c of Ariftotle that relate to the demonftrative 

* faiences, are fo ill tranilated, and fo incor- 

* reftly tranfcribed, that we meet with infur- 

4} Wallig Algebra, ch. 4. 
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" mountable difGcultics in every chapter *V' 
After fo deeifive a teftimony of one who was fo 
well acquainted with the ftate of learning in the 
age in which he flourished, it is in vain to look 
for any great improvements in geometry in this 

period. 
Aftrono- When geometry was fo much neglected, aftro- 

nomy could not be fuccefcfiilly cultivated. That 
is, however, fufficient evidence, that a confide* 
able degree of attention was paid to the motions, 
, fituations, and afpefts, of the heavenly bodies; 
though it is probable that this was done rather 
with a view to aftrological predi&ions, than to 
difcover the true fyftem of the univerfe. Several 
treatifes on aftronomy were tranflated out of the 
Greek and Arabian languages into Latin, par- 
ticularly the planifphere of Ptolemy by Ralf of 
Bruges, and a treatife on the aftrplabe by Ade- 
lard of Bath 50 . The aftrolabe, which feems to 
have been much the fame with the armillary 
fphere of the moderns, was ufed in taking obfer- 
vations of the fun and ftars Sl . Ingulphus laments 
the lofs of an aftronomical table, more than of 
any thing elfe, that was deftroyed when his abbey 
of Croyland was burnt, A. D. 1091. He calls 
it a Nadir, and defcribes it in this manner: 
" We then loft a moft beautiful and precious 
" table, fabricated of different kinds of metals, 
" according to the variety of the ftars and 

49 J. Sarifbwienf. Metatag. 1. 4. c. 6. p. 887. 

»° Voflius de Math. <:. 63. 5' Du Cangc GIofT. voc. Jjholabium. 

» 

" heavenly 
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cc heavenly figns. Saturn was of copper, Jupi- 

c * ter of gold, Mars of iron, the Sun of latten, 

€C Mercury of amber, Venus of tin, the Moon 

€C of filver. The eyes were charmed, as well as 

cc the mind inftrufted, by beholding the colure 

" circles, with the zodiac and all its figns, formed 

c< with wonderful art, of metals and precious 

cc ftones, according to their feveral natures, forms, 

4C figures, and colours. It was the mod admired and 

* c celebrated Nadir in all England S V From the 

above defcription of this curious table, it appears 

to have been a delineation of the Ptolemspan 

fyftem, the centre of it reprefenting the earth, and 

the planets placed around it exaSly in the order of 

that fyftem. 

None of the mathematical fciences were culri~ Aftroiogy. 

vated with fo much diligence, in this period, as 

the fallacious one of judicial aftrology. None 

indeed were honoured with the name of mathe- 

maticians but aftrologers, who were believed by 

many to poflefs the precious fecret of reading the 

fates of kingdoms, the events of war, and the 

fortunes of particular perfons, in the face of the 

heavens. " Mathematicians (fays Peter of Blois) 

" are thofe who, from the pofition of the ftars, 

<( the afpeft of the firmament, and the motions 

" of the planets, difcover things that are to 

M come 5 \" Thefe pretended prognofticators 

were to much admired and credited, that there 

» 

s* Hift. Ingulph. Oxoniac edit. A.D. l6ts, torn, t, p. 9?. 
Si P.Blefcn£ Opera, p, 59$ col. 1. 

was 
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was hardly a prince, or even an carl or great 
baron, in Europe, who did not keep one or 
more of them in his family, to caft the horofcopes 
of his children, difcover the fuccefs of his de- 
signs, and the public events, that were to 
happen 5 \ The moil famous of thefe aftroiogers 
publifhed a kind of almanacs every year, con- 
taining fchemes of the planets for that year, with 
a variety of predi&ions concerning the weather, 
and other events. We have the following quo- 
tation from one of thefe almanacs, in a letter of 
John of Salifbury: " The aftroiogers call this 
** year (1170) the wonderful year, from the 
«< Angular fituation of the planets and conftella- 
tions, and fay—that in the courfe of it the 
councils of kings will be changed, wars will 
tt be frequent, and the world will be troubled 
** with (editions; that learned men will be dif- 
couraged; but towards the end of the year 
they will be exalted 55 /* From this fpecimen 
we may perceive, that their predidions were 
couched in very general and artful terms. But 
by departing from this prudent corfduft not long 
after this, and becoming a little too plain and 
pofitive, they brought a temporary difgrace on 
themfelves and their art. For, in the beginning 
of the year 1186, all the great aftroiogers in the 
Chriftian world agreed in declaring, that, from 
an extraordinary conjunction of the planets in the 

54 Hoveden. Annal. p. .35 6. 

55 Epiftol. T.Cantuar. 1, .». E p- 4 s. p. 3 gg, 5 g 9 . 
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flgn Libra, which had never happened before/ 
and would never happen again, there would arHey 
on Tuefday, September i(uh, at three "o'clock 
in the morning, a mod dreadful ftorm, that 
would fweep away not only Tingle houfes, but 
even great towns and cities;— that this ftorm 
would be followed by a deftru&ive peftifence* 
bloody wars, and all the plagues that had ever 
a&i&ed miferable mortals 56 . This direful pre- 
diction fpread terror and confternation over, 
Europe, though it was. flatly contradi&ed by the 
Mahometan aftrologers of Spain, who faid, there 
would only be a few fliipwrecks, and a little 
failure in the vintage and harvcft 5; . When the 
awful day drew near, Baldwin, archbifhop of 
Canterbury, commanded a folemn faft of three 
days to be obferved over all his province. But 
to the utter ccmfufion of die poor aftrologers, the 
1 6th of September was uncommonly ferene and 
calm, the whole feafon remarkably mild and 
healthy ; and there were no ftorms all that year 
(fays Gervafe of Canterbury), but what the 
archbilhop raifed in die church by his own tur- 
bulence s> . In the midft of the general wreck of 
tftrological reputation, William, aftrologer to 
the conftable of Cheftgr, ikved his charafter, by 
fubjoining to- his predi&ion this alternative, — " If 
" the nobles of the land will ferve God, and fly 
' €< from the devil, the Lord will avert all thefa 

9* Hoveden. Annal. p. 356* J 7 Id. p. 358. 

5* Gcrvas Chron. aputf X Script, col. 1479. x 

** impend- 
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rt impending plagues 59 ." But tjnough affcrology 
was in itfelf deceitful, and fomefames involved its 
profeflbrs in difgrace, it contributed greatly to pro- 
mote the fludy of aftronomy ; and there - is the 
cleared evidence, that the aftrologers of this period 
could calculate eclipfes, could find the fituation of 
the planets, and knew the times in which they per- 
formed their revolutions, &c. *° 
Medicine. Medicirie had been pra&ifed as an art in Bri- 
tain in the darkeft ages. In this period it began 
to be ftudied as a fdence. The medical fchools 
of Salernum in the kingdom of Naples, and of 
Montpelier in France, were famous in thofe 
times, and frequented by many perfons from all 
parts of Europe *'• This fdence was alfo taught 
and ftudied in the univerfities of Paris and 
Oxford 6 \ But the following defcription of 
the theoretical and pra&ical phyficians of thd 
twelfth century, given by one of the moft learned 
and ingenious men who flourifhed in that age, 
will prefent us with a more fatisfa&ory view of 
the ftate of medidne in this period, than any 
thing that can be faid by any modern writer. 
*• The profeflbrs of the theory of medicine are 
" very communicative; they will tell you all 
« they know, and perhaps, out of their great 

59 Hovedcn. Annal. p. 357. col. i. **• Id. ibid* p. 35*. 

*» Opera J.Freind, p. 535. J. Sarifburicnf. Metalog. 1. 1. c.4. 
P- 74J. 

«* Bulaei Hift. Univcrf. Parif, torn. a. p. 575. A Wood Hift. Uni- 
verf, Oxon.. p. 46. col. 2. 
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t€ kindnefsi a little more. From them you may 

* c learn the natures of all things, the caufes of 

** fickriefs and of health, how to banilh the one 

u and to preferve the other; for they tan 6.6 

M both at pleafiire. They will defcribe to you 

cc minutely the origin, the * beginning, the pro* 

ic grefs, and the cure of all difeafes. Ill a tfrbrd* 

* 6 when I hear them harangue, I am charmed, t 

" think them not inferior to Mercury or Efcu- 

** lapius, and almoft perfuade myfelf that they 

. <c can raife the dead. There is only one thing 

u that makes me hefitate; % Their theories are 

4i as dire&ly oppofite to one another as light and 

u darknefs. When I refleft on this I am a little 

u daggered. Two contradi&ory propofitions 

u cannot both be true* But what lhali I fay of 

* the p radical J)hyficians r I mull fay nothing 
u amifs of thetii. It pleafeth Gdd, for the pii- 
u nilhment of my (ins, to fuffer me to fell too 
rt frequently into their hands. They muft be 
lc foothed, and not exafperated* That I may 
c< iiot be treated roughly in my next illnfefs, I 

* dare hardly allow myfelf to thinlk in fecret 
** what others fpeak aloud 6 V In another work 
this writer picks up more courage, and fpeaks 
'his mind of the pra&ical phyficians with equal 
freedom. .. iC They foon return from college, full 
u of flimfy theories* to praftife what they have 
" learned. Galen and Hipjjoci'ates are conti- 
** mially in their mouths. They fpeak apho- 

•J J. Sarffburitenf. Policfat. I. a. c. 29. p. 147. 

Vqu VI. I « 
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u rifms on every fubjeQ:, and make their hearers 
" flare at their long* unknown, and high found* 
ing words. The good people believe that they 
can do any thing, becaufe they pretend to all 
things. They have only two maxims which 
€l they never violate : never mind the poof-— never 
a refufe money from the rich •*." 
Thecierp The clergy were almoft the only perfons in 
phyficians. this period who taught and pra&ifed phyfic, as 
well as the other fciences; and we meet with 
very few celebrated for their medical knowledge 
who were not priefts or monks. This profeffion 
became fo lucrative, and fo many monks applied 
.to the ftudy and pra&ice of it, deferring their 
monafteries,. and negleding their own profeffion, 
that a canon was made in the council of Tours, 
JL D. 1163, prohibiting monks to ftay out of 
their monafteries above two months ^t one rime, 
teaching or pra&ifing phyfic* 5 . No reftraint of 
this kind was laid on the fecular clergy, and 
many of the bifhops and other dignitaries of the 
church a£ted as phyficians in ordinary to kings 
and princes, by which they acquired both riches 
and honour w . Thefe very reverend phyficians 
1 drew much of their medical knowledge from 
the writings of Rhazes, Avicenna, Avenzoar, 
Averhois, and other Arabians, whofe works had 
been tranflated into Latin by Conftantine, a 

6* J. Sarifbuficnf. Metalog. 1. 1. c. 4. p. 743. 
*s Bulasi Hift. Univcif. Parifien. torn. a. p. 575. Conci!. torn. 10* 
p. 986. 1004. 14*1, 
** Hiftoire Literaire dc la France, torn. $ . p. 293, 194. 

1 monk 
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monk of Mount Cafine, near Salernum, and . 
others ° 7 . It will not perhaps be difagreeable to 
fbme medical readers to fee the defcription and 
treatment of a partieular difeafe by one of their 
predeceflbrs in the art of healing in England, about 
fix hundred years ago, which they will find in the 
Appendix N° 3. 

It is not improbable that the fcientific way of Eiftine- 
teaching and ftudying phyfic, which was intro- tweca 
duced by the medical fchools of the eleventh and ^for*** 
twelfth centuries, gave rife to the diftin&ion be- 8 coni * 1 
tween phyficians and furgeons, which appears to 
have taken place towards the tod of this period. 
For a contemporary poet, in defcribing the at- , 
tempts that were made to cure the wound which 
Richard I. received before the caftle of Chalus, 
A.D. 1 199, plainly diftingui flies thefe two pro- 
feffions, and the different parts they a&ed on that 
occafion 68 . There is even fufficient evidence, 
that fome perfons, about the fame time, applied 
more particularly to the ftiidy of the materia 
medic a 1 and the compofition of medicines, and 
were on that account called apothecaries. We 
. are told in the annals of the church of Win- 
chefter, that Richard Fitz-Nigel, who died bi- 
fhop of London A. IX 1198, had been apothe- 

«7 Opera J. Freind, p. 533, Sec. 

61 Interea regem circumftant undique mixtim, 

Apponifnt medki fomenta, fecantque chirorgi 

Vulnu8, ut inde trahant ferrum leviore periclo. 

Pafq\iier &£cbcrcbet> L 9. t. 3t. 

I % ' cary 
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cary to Henry II *. Whoever will give himfelf 
the trouble to perufe the prefcriptions of the Saler- 
nian fchool, which were written in the eleventh 
century, for the ufe of a k^ng of England, will 
perceive, that the materia medica of thofe times 
was !&r from being fcanty, and that they were ac- 
quainted with fome very complicated and artificial 
mixtures, particularly theriac 9 which confifts of 
ibove fifty ingredients 7 Y 
Science* * It feems to be impoffible to give any fatisfac- 
negiectcd. tory account of the ftate of experimental philofo- 
phy, anatomy, chemiftry, botany, and fome other 
parts of learning, from the genuine monuments 
of this period ; which plainly indicates, that thefe 
fciences were then either totally negle&ed, or very 
, little cultivated. 
Thecir. By comparing the above delineation of - the 

cte of the _ #. i • • t t. i • i • i- 

fciences ftate of learning, with that which was given of 
enlarged. ^ j n ^ former period, we cannot but obferve, 

that the circle of the fciences was now confi- 
derably enlarged, and that fome of them were 
cultivated with greater diligence and fuccefs 7 '. 
This is agreeable to the teftimony of the beft 
contemporary hiftorians. Cl Before the arrival 
of the Normans (fa^ys William of Malraf- 
buryX learning was almpft extinft in Eng- 
cc land. The clergy contented themfelves with 
" the flrghteft fmattering of letters, and could 
" hardly ftammer through the offices of the 

*9 Anglia Sacra, torn. i. p. 304. 

70 Mcdicina Salernitana, Q.ip p.11^ 7^ See book 1. cb. 4. 
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€C church* If any one amongft them underftood 

a little grammar, he was admired as a pro- % 

digy 7 \" But fo fudden and advantageous a 
change ixl this refpeft took place after the cori- 
jqueft, that the fame fenfible writer acquaints u$, 
that learning was in a more flourifliiiig ftate ift 
England and Normandy, fo early as the reign of 
Henry I. than it was in Italy". This happy 
change feems to have been owing to the following 
caufes: 
* The acceffion of William duke of Normandt ^"f 68 oi 

t_ r* % » • • 'the im- 

to the throne of England, contributed m feveral prove- 
ways to the revival of learning in Britain. That learning. 
prince had received a good education, was fond 
of reading, and the coriverfation of learned men, 
to whom he was a moft munificent patron, ad- 
vancing them- to the higheft dignities and richeft 
benefices in the church 74 . This had excited ah 
extraordinary ardour for literary purfuit, - among 
the dergy in Normandy, and had afterwards the— 
fame effe£t in England. Befides this* many of 
the nfoft learned men on the continent came over 
into Britain, after the conqueft, and by their 
example and inftrudions diffused the l6ve and , , 

knowledge of letters. William took great care 
of the education of his royal offspring, and 
Henry I. his ypungeft fon, became the moft 
learned prince* and the greateft promoter of 
learning, of the age in which tie flouriihed. 

« 

* * 

7* W. Malmf. 1. 3. p. 57. Tiid. K $. p. 90. 

7* W. Gemittsft, p. 6&f . eVflfc & CarixdeaS. Ofdcii4 Vital, p. &s& 
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This procured him the furnam^ of Beauc/eri, 
or the fine fcholar 75 . He married his .only 
daughter, the heirefs of all his dominions, to 
Geoffrey Plantagenet earl of Anjou, who is 
greatly celebrated for his learning 76 . The eldeft 
fon ci this marriage, Henry II. received a 
learned education, under the direftion of his 
excellent uncje • Robert earl of Glocefter, who 
was more illuflrious for his knowledge and virtue 
than his royal birth 7T . Henry II. never loft 
that tafte for letters he had acquired in his 
youth ; and through Jus whole life, as we arc 
aflured by one who was intimately acquainted 
with him, he fpent his leifure hours, cither in 
reading, or in difcuffing fome literary queftion 
in a circle of learned men 7 \ , His three fons, 
Henry, Geoffrey, and Richard, had all a confi- 
derable tin&ure of letters, and a tafte for poetry f \ 
Under the patronage of thefe great princes, learn- 
ing could hardly fail to revive, and in fome degree 
to flourifli. 

The eredtion of above one hundred monaf- 
teries in England, in the courfe of this period, 
may be reckoned among the caufes of the re- 
vival of learning, — by increafing the number 
both of teachers and ftudents>— by multiplying 

75 Martin. Anec. 1. 3. p. 345. J* Brompt. apud X Script, p. 97S. 
H. Knighton. Ibid. p. 2*374 * - . 

7# D. Acherti Spicilcg. 1. 10. p. 508. . . 

11 Gcrvas Chron. p. 1358. W. Malmf. I. 5. p. 96. 
jf 1 p. Blefenf. Ep. 66. p. 98. 
99 Hiftoire Literairc de la France, torn. 9* p. 175* 

the 
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the inducements to purfue, and the opportuni- 
ties to acquire knowledge, — but chiefly by mak- 
ing books much more common and attainable 
than they had been in any former period. It 
vill by and by appear that every convent was a 
kind of college in which feveral parts of learn- 
ing were taught and ftudied 8 °. The govern* 
ment of thefe religious houfes was commonly 
bellowed on men of learning ; and being at- 
tended with confiderable degrees of power and 
dignity, afforded ftrong incentives to ftudy. A 
library was then efteemed fo eflential to a 'mo- 
naftery, that it became a proverb, " A convent 
** without a library, is like a caftle without an 
" armory *\" Some of thefe monaftic libraries 
were very valuable. Though the ibbey of Croy- 
land was burnt only twenty-five years after the 
conqueft, its library then confifted of nine hun- 
dred volumes," of which three hundred were very 
large' 2 . To provide books for the ufe of the 
" church, and for furnifhing their libraries, there 
was in every monaftery a room called the Scrip* 
toriunty or writing chamber, in which feveral of 
the younger monks were conftantly employed in 
tranferibing books ; and to which, in fome mo- 
nafleries, confiderable revenues were appro- 
priated 83 . A noble Norman, who was a greit 
encourager of learning, left his own library to 
that of the abbey of St. Albans, A. D. 1 086, 

99 See Section 3. 8l Martin. Anec* ton** u col. 511* . 

* Hiftoria Ingulphi, Oxon. edit. p. 9$. 
•J Du Cange Oloft. voc. Scriptorium^ 

1 4 and 
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and granted two thirds of the tithes of Hat- 
field, and certain tithes in Redburn, to fupport 
the writers in the fcriptorium of that abbey •*. 
Where there were no fixed revenues for defraying 
the expences of procuring books for the library, 
the abbot, with the copfent of the chapter, com, 
monly impofed an annual tax on every member of 
the community for that purpofe 8J . The monks of 
fome mopafteries, in this period, were bitterly re-? 
proached for the extravagant fums they expended 
on their libraries 8 \ 

wakine ^he ai t °f niaking paper, which was invented 

paper ano- | n the courfe of this period, contributed alfo to 

thcr caufe< , 

fjfthis. the revival of, and more general application to, 
learning, by rendering the acquifition of books 
much lefs difficult and expenfive th^n it had for- 
merly been. We have not the fatisfa&ion of 
knowing to whom we are indebted for that moil 
ufeful invention. But it appears that our paper 
was at firft made of cotton ; and, on that account, 
galled charta bombycina, ox cotton paper ; and that 
towards the end of the eleventh or beginning of 
the twelfth century, it began to be made of lineq 
ijiga, as it is at prefent 8T . 

Mother" Though the learned authors of the literary 

paufe of hiftory of France are of opinion that the Croi\ 

fedes proved an impediment to the progrefs of 

learning, I am more inciine4 to $infc» ,w}tt* $9 

H M. Paris yita Abbatttm, p. 3*. 
*5 Mabell. Annal. torn. 6. p. 651, 6f%. 
fl* Martip. Col. Script. tojftt u PviQjfcpj *°$|« 
*7 Muralor. Antiq. torn* v col. S71. 
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judicious and 1 elegant hiftorian of Charles V, 
that they had a contrary effjed 88 . That the 
fciences, as well as the arts, were in a more 
flourifhing ftate in the Greek empire, and the 
Eaft, than in thofe countries which had com* 
pofed the weftern empire, is acknowledged on 

all hands. It feems therefore highly probable, 
that fome of thofe ingenious and inquifitive men, 
of which the number was not fmall, who accom- 
panied the Croifaders in their expeditions into 
the Eaft, acquired fome fciences which they could 
not have acquired in their own countries, and 
that they communicated their acquisitions to their 
countrymen on their return home. 



SECTION n, 

fS/lory of the mofl learned men who flour ijhed in 
Britain, from A f JX 1066, toA.D. 1216. 

THOUGH the circle of the fciences was Learning 
enlarged, and learning was cultivated with JjJJJjJtJj 
greater affiduity in this than in the former pe- ctel *y- 
liod ; yet this was chiefly, or rather almoft oply 
fey the Uergy. The great body of the people, 
and even the far greateft part of the nobility, 
{kill continued illiterate, or had but a very flight 
^qusintaace with letters. Of this, if it were 

tt Hiftoire Literaire dc la France, t«pv 3. j>.x6* Dr. Robertfon'i 
JIUlory of Charki Y» *& h W & 

aeceflary, 
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neceffary, many proofs might be produced 5 but 
the following one, it is prefumed, will be fuffi- 
cient. After the flighf of archbifhop Becket out 
of England, A. D. 1 1 64, Henry II. fent a mod 
fplendid embafly to the pope, confiding of one 
archbifhop, four bifhops, three of his own chap- 
lains, the earl of Arundel, and other three of 
the greateft barons of the kingdom. When thefe 
ambafladors were admitted to an audience, and 
four of the prelates had harangued the pope and 
cardinals in Latin, the earl of Arundel flood 
up, and made a fpeeeh in Engliih, which he 
began in this manner: " We who are illiterate 
laymen do not understand one word of what 
the bifhops have feid to your holinefs V* We 
may be almoft- certain, that if Henry, who was a 
learned prince, could have found men of learning 
amongft his nobility, he would have fent them 
-on this embafly. The truth is, that the general 
ignorance of the laity of all ranks was fo well 
known, that .the hiftorians of this period fre- 
quently diftinguifh the clergy from the laity, by 
calling the former literati , and the latter laid*. 
Our readers therefore need not be furprifed to 
find, that all the learned men mentioned in this 
Te&ion belonged either to the fecular or regular 
clergy. 

The laws of general hiftory, and the limits of 
this work, will admit only of a very brief ac- 

* » • > 

» Vita S. Thomae, 1. %. c 9. p. 74. 
1 JpgulphiHift. edit Qxoxh p. 10*. 

count 
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count of a few "who were moft eminent for their * 
learning in every period. 

Ingulph, abbot df Croyland, and author of the Ingulphu* 
hiftory of that abbey, was born in London about 
A. D. 1030. He received the firft part of his 
education at Weftminfter; and when he vifited 
his father, who belonged to the court of Ed- 
ward the Confeffor, he was fo fortunate as to 
engage the attention of. queen Edgitha. That 
amiable and learned- princefs took a pleafure in 
examining our young fcholar on his progrefs in 
grammar, and in difputing with him in logic; 
nor did Ihe ever difmifs him without fome prefent 
as a mark of her approbation 3 . From Weft- 
minfter he went to Oxford, where he applied to 
the ftudy of rhetoric and of the Ariftotelian 
philofophy, in which he made greater proficiency 
than many of his contemporaries 4 . When he 
was about twenty-one years of age, he was in-* 
troduced to William duke of Normandy (who 
vifited the court of England A. D. 1051}, and* 
made himfelf fo agreeable to that prince, that he 
appointed him his fecretary, and carried him with ♦ 
him into his own dominions. In a little time he 
became the prime favourite of his prince, and 
the difpenfer of all preferments, humbling fome 
and exalting others at his pleafure ; in which dif- 
ficult ftation, he confefled he did not behave 
with a proper degree of modefty and prudence % 

* Ingulph. Hift. edit Oxpn. I 9, p. 6s. Tanner Bibliothec* p. 4*9. 

♦ Ibid. p. 7 s . * Id. ibid. 

This 
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This excited the envy and hatred of many of the 

courtiers : to avoid the effe&s of which, he ob- 
tained leave from the duke to go in pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land, which was then , become 
feflrionable* With a company of thirty horfe- 
jnen, he joined Sigfrid, duke of Mentz, who, 
with many German nobles, bifhops, clergy, and 
others, was preparing for a pilgrimage to Jeru- 
felem. When they were all united, they formed 
a company of no fewer than feven thovfand 
pilgrims. In their way they fpent fome time at 
Constantinople, performing their devotions in the 
feverai churches. lit. their paffage through 
Lycia, they were attacked by a tribe of Arabs, 
who killed and wounded many of them, 2nd 
plundered them of a prodigious ntafs of ftioney. 
Thofe who efcaped from this difafter, at length 
reached Jeru&lero, vifited all the holy placed 
and bedewed the ruins of many churches with 
their tears, giving mdney for their reparation. 
They intended to have bathed in Jordan, but 
being prevented by the roving Arabs, they &&* 
barked on board a Genoefe fleet at Joppa r and 
landed at Brundufium, front whence they tra- 
velled through Apulia to Rome. Hiving gone 
through a long courfe of devotions m this city, 
it the feveral place* diftingui&ed for them fane- 
tity, they feparated, add every one iflade Ae 
beft of his way into hag own country. When to* 
gulph and his company reached Normandy, they 
werd reduced- to twenty haif-ftafved wretches, 
without; money, clothes, or horfes, * A faithful 

picture 
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pifture of the foolifh dif*ftrous journies into 
the Holy Land, fo common in thofe times. In- 
gulph was now fo much difgufted with the 
world, that he refolved to forfake it, and be- 
come a monk in the abbey of Fontenelle in ; 
Normandy ; in which, after fome years, he was 
advanced to the office of prior; When his old 
mafter was preparing for his expedition into 
England, A. D. 1066, he was fent by his abbot 
with one hundred marks in money, and twelve 
young men, nobly mounted and completely 
armed, as a prefent from their abbey. Ingulph 
having found a favourable opportunity, prefented 
his men and money to his prince, who received 
him very gracioufly ; fome part of the former 
"affe&ion for him reviving in his bofom. In con- 
fequence of this he raifed him to the government 
of the rich abbey of Croyland in Lincolnshire, 
A. D. 1076, in which he fpent the laft thirty- 
four years of his life, governing that fociety witfc 
great prudence, and prote&ing their pofieffion$ 
from the rapacity 1 of the neighbouring barons by 
the favour of his royal mafter. The lover* of 
Englifh hiftory and antiquities are much in- 
debted to this learned abbot for his excellent 
hiftory of the abbey of Croyland, from its foun- 
' dation, A. D. 664, to A. D. 1091, into which 
* he hath introduced much of the general hiftory 
of the kingdom, with a - variety of curious 
anecdotes that are no where elfe to be found 6 * 

* Vide Hid. Ingulph. aSavilio edit. London 1594. Oxoa 16*4. 

v Ingulph 
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Ingulph died of the gout, at his abbey, i ft De- 
cember A. D. 1 169, in the feventy-niath year of 
his age 7 . 

Lanfiranc, archbifhop of Canterbury, was born 
at Pavia, A. D. j 005, where he was educated in 
grammar and logic '• After the death of his 
father, he fpent fome years in the ftudy of rhe- 
toric and civil law, at Bolognia? from whence 
he returned to his native city, apd commenced 
an advocate in the courts of law 9 . Thinking 
this too narrow a fphere, he removed into France, 
and opened a fchool at Avranche, which was 
fbon crowded with ftudents of high rank 10 . In 
a journey to Roane, he had. the misfortune to be 
robbed, and left bound in a wood, where he was 
found next morning by fome peafants, who car- 
ried him, almoft dead, to the abbey of Bee, 
Here he was treated with fo much tendernefs, 
that when he recovered, he became a monk in 
that abbey, A. D. 1041 ". At the end of three 
yeais he was chofen prior of his convent, and 
opened a fchool, which in a little time became 
very famous, and was frequented by ftudents 
from all parts of Europe 1 *. Amongft others, 
fome of the fcholars of Berenger, archdeacon of 
Angers, and matter of the academy of Tours, 

• 

7 Continuat. Hift. Croyland, p. 11*. 
* Mabil. A&. torn. 9. p. 659. 9 Id. ibid. p. 360. 

to Hiftoire Liteiaire-de la France, torn. 8. p. st6i. 
» Du Pin Ecclcf. Hift. cent. 11. c 3. Gcrvas, apud X Script, 
col. 1652. 
»* Hiftoire Literaire de la Francs, torn. 3, p. a6i. 

. left ' 
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left that fchool, and went to ftudy at the abbey 
of Bee. This, it is faid, excited the envy of 
Berenger, and gave rife to that long and violent 
controverfy between him and Lanfranc, on the 
fubjed of the eucharift, which made a .mighty 
noife in the church l *. When our, author re- 
fided in the abbey of Bee, his literary feme pro- 
cured him the favour of his fovereign, William 
duke of Normandy, who made him one of his 
counfellors, employed him in an important em*, 
baffy to the pope, and appointed him, A. D. 
1062, abbot of his newly erefted monaftery of 
St, Stephen's, at Caen I4 . Here he eftablilhed a, 
, new academy, which became no lefs famous than 
his former one at Bee. When the fee of Canter- 
bury became vacant by the depofition of Stir, 
gand the Conqueror procured his eleSion . to 
that fee, Auguft 15th, A. D. 1070, and with 
fome difficulty prevailed upon him to accept of 
that high ftation ,s . He proved a great bene- 
factor to the church of Canterbury, by afferdng 
its right to the primacy of England, — by reco- 
vering many of its pofTefiions, — and by rebuild- 
ing die cathedral 16 . He enjoyed a high degree 
of the favour of William I. and had the chief 
diredion of all affairs, both in church and ftate, 
under William II* to the time of his death, 
which happened May 28th, A. D. 1089, in the 

J i Hiftoire Literaire dc la France, torn. 8. p. 463. 
H Id. ibid. p. 266. '£ Eadmer. Hift. Novel. 1. 1. p. 6. 

,6 Id- ibid,. p» 7. Gervas, col. 1653. 129*. J. Brompt. Ibid. 
COL f 70— 97*# / 

eighty- 
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eighty-fourth year of his age 17 . Several of out 
ancient hiftorians who were alntoft his contempo-» 
raiies, fpeak in very advantageous terms of the 
genius and erudition of Lanfranc ; and fome of 
them, who. Were perfonally acquainted with him, 
reprefent him as the moft learned mail of the* 
age in which he flourifhed jS . His writings con* 
fift of commentaries on St. Paul's epiftles, fef- 
mons on various fubje&s, letters, and his famous 
treatife on the eucharift againft Berenger, in 
which he employed all his abilities iii fupport of 
that opinion which had been broached by Pafc 
chafius Radbertus, in the gloom of the ninth 
century, had been gradually gaining ground 
among the clergy through the tenth and eleventh, 
and terminated in tranfubftantiation towards the 
end of the twelfth *\ This treatife had ren- 
dered Lanfranc a prodigious favourite with the 
literary hiftorians of the church of Rome, what 
load him with the moll extravagant and lavifli 
praifes *\ 
Anfelm. Anfelm, archbifliop of Canterbury, the di& 

ciple and fucceffor of Lanfranc, was born at 
Aouft in Piedmont, A. D. 1034, of noble and 
J>ioas parents, who were at great pains to give 
him a good education* 1 . Having loft his mo* 

j *7 J. Brompt. col. 986. Gertas, p. 1655. 
** Anglia Sacra, torn. 2. p. 223; EadxnerL Hift. p. 6. W. 
Malmf. 1. 3: p. 61. col. 2. 

>9 Opera Lanftan. a d'Acher. . edit Paris, 164S. Bu Pi ft, Eccfeff 
Hift. cent. 9. c. 7. Opera P- Blefenf. p. 219. col. 1. p. 644, coL 1. 
*• Hiftoire Litcraire de la France, 1. Z, p. 260—305, 
? * Anfclmi Vita, k u p. *. 

tfecT 
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ther Ermengarda when he was abotft feventectt 
years of age, he abandoned his ftudies* and in- 
dulged his youthful paffions to fuch a degree, 
that hi* father rdfufed to fee him, or admit him 
into his houfe ; on whidh he left his native Coun- 
try and travelled into France. After forfle time* 
attra&ed by the fame of Lanfrane* he fettled at 
the abbey 6f Bee, and profecuted his ftudies with 
fo much ardour under that great matter* that he 
excelled all his fellow*ftudents in learning a \ 
Having bedome a monk in that abbey, A. D. 
1060* he was choferi* three years after, to fu€* 
ceed Laiifranc, both as prior} and teacher of the 
fciences ; in both which ftations he acquitted 
himfelf fo much to the fatisfa&ion of the fociety^ 
that he ^ras urtartimoufly eledted abbot, on th6 
firft vacancy* A.D. 1078 t3 . The abbey of Bed 
had feVeral eftates in England, which obliged 
our abbot fometimes to vifit this kingdom; and 
in thefe Vifits he gained the friend (hip of fome! 
of the greateft men* He happened to be here 
A. D* 1193, frhett William II. in a fit of lick* 
tiefs, was prevailed upon to fill the fee of Can* 
terbury, which he had kept four years vacant 
and nominated him to that high office. After a 
long and obftinate opposition to his own ad* 
tancementj in which fome perfons fufpe&ed his 
fincerity, he was confeCrated December 4th * 
A. D. 1093 * 4 . The quarrels of this prelate 

*» Anfelmi Vita. 1. t. p. 3. * 3 IcL ibid; p, 9* 

M Eadmer. Hift, p. 16— fci. 

Vol. VI. . X *M» 
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trith William II* and afterwards with Henry L 

• about inveftitures, have been already mentioned **. 
Thefe obliged him to fpend much of his time on 
the continent, and rendered his pontificate ua- 

- comfortable to himfelf and hurtful to the kfef- 
dom. After a tedious indifpofition, he expired 
at Canterbury April 21ft, A. D. 1109, in the 
fixty-fixth year of his age * 6 . Anfelm was die 
of the moft voluminous writers of the a£e in 
which he flourifhed, as any one may be con- 
vinced, by perufing the catalogue of his wcafc 

• in the books quoted below * 7 . He excelled 

• chiefly in logic and metaphyfics, and the appfr 
cation of them to theological fubjedts; which 
made him to be confidered as one of the fathers 

% of fchoiaftic divinity. 

Eidmc- Eadmerus, the faithful friend and hiftorian of 

rus. archbifhop Anfelm, was- an Engliihman; but 

his parents, and the particular time and place 
of his nativity, are not known. He received % 
learned education, and very early difcovered a 
tafte for hiftory, by recording every ronarkaHfc 
event that came to his knowledge 48 . Being- a 
monk in the cathedral of Canterbury, he had 
the happinefs to become the bofom-friend and 
infeparable companion of two archbHhops rf 
that fee, St. Anfelm, and his fucceflbr Ralpk 
To the former of thefe he was appointed Ipi* 

;. as Sec vol. 5. chap. a. p. a$a» Ac. *& Eadmer, p. 162. 

a 7 Hiftoire Literaire dc la France, torn. 9. p. 4.16—455. Tana*/ 

p. 44» 45 » 4$. 
** £admcr. Hift. Novar. p. 10. 

ritual 
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ritual dire&or* by the pope; and that prelate 
would do nothing without his permiflion a *. His 
ele&ion to the fee of St. Andrews, in Scotland, • 
and its confequences, have been already men- 
tioned **i But Eadmerus is mod worthy of the 
grateful remembrance of pofterity for his hiftorical 
work, particularly for his excellent hiftory of 
the affairs of England in his own time, from 
A. D* 1066, to A. D. 1 1 22; in which he hath 
infert^d many original papers, and preferved 
many important fads, that are no where elfe to 
be found 3 \ This work hath been highly com- 
mended* both by ancient and modern writers, 
for its authenticity, as well as for regularity of 
compofition and purity of ftyle*\ It is indeed 
more free from legendary tales, than any other 
work of this period } and it is impoffible to perufe 
it with attention, without conceiving a favour- 
able opinion of the learning, good fenfe, fince* 
tity, and candour of its author. 

Turgot, a contemporary of Eadmerus, was an Turgor 
Anglo-Saxon, of a good family in Lincolnfhire, 
and received a learned education. When he was 
a young m&n, he was delivered by the people of 
Lindfay, as one bf their hoftages, to William 
the Conqueror, and confined in the caftle of 
Lincoln". From thence he made his efcape 

«9 Wi Malmf. dfc Geft. Pontif. Angl. 1. 1. p. x 3 o. 

*° Sec vol. 5. chap. t. p. 331. v 

% l Eadmer. Hitt. Novar. a Seidell, edit. London, A. D. iftij. 

** W. Malmf. Leland, Cave, Nicolfon, Selden, See. 

ii Simeon Duoclm. Hift. apud X Script. CoL 40^ 207. 
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iftto Norway, and reftded feveral years in the 
court of king Olave, by whom he was much 

w 

carefled and enriched* Returning to- his native 
country, he was fhipwrecked on the co&ft of 
Northumberland, by which he loft all his monef 
And efletts, efcaping death with great difficulty. 
He travelled co Durham ; and applying to Wal- 
ter, bifliop of that fee, declared his refolutioii 
to forfake the world, and become a- monk; b 
whicfo he was encouraged by that pious- prelate, 
frho committed him to the care of Aldwine, the 
firft prior of Durham* Being admitted into that 
priory, he recommended hfmfelf fo much to the 
whole foeiety, by his learning, piety, prudence, 
and other virtues, tfiat, on the death of Aid wine, 
A. D. io8% he was unanimoufly chofen prior, 
and not long after was appointed by* tfte bifhop 
archdeacon of his diocefs *•; Ih . the faithful <jK£- 
charge t>f the duties of thefe two offices, he fpent 
the fucceedmg twenty years of his Hfe, jtbmetifl*es f 
jpefidingih the priory, ahcfat other tinies vifiting 
the dioeefs, and preaching i» different places. 
Some of his leifure houra he employed in <solle<3-' 
ing and writing the hiftory of the church of Dun 
ham or Northumberland, from A.*D. 635, t<r 
A. D. 1096, in four books 35 . But not having 
* publifhed this work, ' or made many tranfcripf s 
of it, according t& the suftom of thofe ' times, it 
fell into the hands of Simeon, precentor of tlje 

34 Simeon Dunelm.Hift. apud X Script* col. sh>5** . 

« . 3$ Id- col. 1— j % 
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jchurch of Durham, who publifhed it under his own 
name, expunging only a few paffages that would 
toave discovered its real author. This curious 
fad is demonftrated by the learned Mr. Selden, 
in his preface to the ten ancient hiftorians, pub* 
iifhed by Sir Roger Twyfdenj and fliows that 
literary fame was even then an pbje£fc -of ambi- 
tion 36 . The promotion of Turgot to the fee of 
St. Andrew's, in Scotland, A« D» M07, and hi? 
death at Durham, A. D. 11 15* frave beea 
already recorded s \ Turgot comppfed feveral 
^ther works, particularly the lives of Malcolm 
Canmore, king of Scotland, and of his pious 
confort queen Margaret, from which John Forduq 
hath quoted feverai fafts * 3 , - 

. Robert White (in Latin Robertus Pullus) was Robert 
borji in England toward the end of the eleventh 
^entury ; and having received 3 learned educa- 
tion in his own country, he went, as was ufuaj 
in thofe times, to the univerfity of Park for his 
further improvement 3S> * Here he continued 
feveral years, and acquired a fliiping reputation 
by his learndd le&ures in philosophy and theo* 
lpgy, which were attended by crowded audiences. 
$ie was invited by Afceline, bifliop of Rochefter, 
A. D. 1 136, to return into his own country. 
Inhere his labours were much wanted for the revi- ■ 
vai of learning ; and no lefs earneftly prefled by 

3 6 Prefat X Script, poft Bcdam, p. 4. ' 
J7 See vol. 5., chap. a. p. 330. 

1 8 Fordun, Scotichron. 1. 5. c. 14, 15, 16, 18, 19,40, 21. 

19 Simeon Dunelra. Continual, apud X Script, col. 275. 

K3 the 
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the famous St. 'Bernard to continue at Paris, 
where he did fo much good 46 . But he complied 
with the invitation of the bifhop, who had 
appointed him as archdeacon ; and read Iedures 
on the fcriptures at Oxford five years, which 
attracted prodigious numbers of ftudentt to that 
univerfity 4I . Being of a ftudious unambitious 
difpofition, he declined a bifhopric that was 
offered him by Henry 1 4 \ At length he became 
fo famous, that he was called to Rome, A. D# 
1143, by Celeftine II. appointed a cardinal by 
Lucius II. and made chancellor of the holy fee 
by Eugenius III. ; and was efteemed the moft 
learned of all the college of cardinals 43 . He is 
believed to have died about A. D. 1150. He 
compofed many theological works ; but none of 
them have been printed, except his book of fen ? 
tences, which is a body of fcholaftic divinity, 
written in a better ftyle, and with greater peripi-? 
cuity, than was common in thofe times *\ 
Nicolas Nicolas Breakfpear, the only Englishman who 

fpcar." ever fat in St. Peter's chair, was born near St. 
Albans, and in his youth performed the meaneft 
menial offices about the abbey of that place, in 
which his father was a monk 45 . Being reje&ed, 
for want of learning, by the abbot, when h$ 

4° Bulaei Hift. Univerf. Parif. torn. a. p. 153. 

4 1 A. Wood. Hi ft Univerf. Oxon. p. 49. 

4* Simeon Dunelm. col. 275. 

4* Bulsci Hift. Univerf. Parifien. torn. 1. p. 944. 

4* Dp Pin. Hift. cent. it. chap. 15. 

45 M. Parii, Hift. Abbat. St. Albani, p. 4$. col. a, 
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defied to become a monk, and reproached by 
fas father for his indolence, he left England, and 
went to Paris, where he applied to ftudy with the 
greateft ardour 4 *. From Paris he travelled into 
Provence, and was admitted a monk in the abbey 
of St. Rufus, where he ftill continued to pro* 
fccute his ftudies, and recommended himfelf fo 
. eflc&ually, that, on the firft vacancy, he was 
cho&n abbot. - The monks, however, foon be- 
c»m£ weary of the government of a foreigner, 
and .made bitter complaints againft their new 
afcbpt . to Pope Eugenius III. This proved a 
very fortunate event to our countryman. For 
the; pope w&s fp much pleafed with the ^rning 

' t»d eloquence he difplayed in his own defence, 
that he thought him worthy of a higher ftation 
Vi the church, made him bifhop of Alba, A. D. 
1^46, and a cardinal 47 . Not long after he was 
fettf a? papal legate into Denmark and Norway ; 
a&d acquitted himfelf fo well in that ftation, that 

< 3 vacancy happening in the papal throne about 
the time of his return to Rome, he was unani - 
tpoufly chofeh pope in November 1154, and' 
tpok the name of Adrian IV 4 *. Henry II, 
pleafed with the elevation of one who had been 
• fiis fubjeft, fent three bifhops and the abbot of 
St. Albans, to congratulate the new pope on his 
jle&ion 4S \ The ambafladors met with a moft 

«* M.' Paris, Hift. Abbat. St t Albani, p. 4%. col. ». W. Neu<* 
(rfgcnf. 1. 2. c. 6. , 47 Id. ibid. 

4» Platma in Vit. Adrian. IV, W. Neubrigcnf. 1, %. c. 6. 
jty M f Paf is, Vit Abbat. §t. Albani, p. jg. 

& 4 graciou| 
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gracious reception, and obtained from his holi* 
nefs every favour the king of England - defired, 
particularly a grant of the kingdom of Ireland, 
in whiqh grant the high pretenflon to the pro* 
perty of all the iflands in the fea was advanced *-; 
a proof, that though Adrian's origin was low, 
his fpirit and his claims were as high as any of 
his predeceffors. But this pontiff foon found the 
vanity of ambition even when it is moft fuo 
cefsful ; for his pontificate, which lafted only 
four years and ten months, was one continued 
fcene of difquiet and trouble ; and, if we may 
believe fome writers, his tleath was violent, 
A- D, 1159 s1 . Though Adrian 4 was a man of 
genius and learning, none of his works have beeu 
publifhed, except his letters, 
fftftpri. England produced a great number of hiftorians ' 

* ns * in the twelfth century, and it may not be im* 

proper to give a very brief account of the moft 
confiderable of them, without interruption, 
though it ftiould make us depart a little from the 
exact order of time. 
Wiliam William of Malmfbury, who is well entitled tQ 

bury, ftand $t the head of our hiftorians of the twelfth 
century, was born in Somerfetfliire, and, on 
that account, is fometimes called William 
Somerfet, When he was but a child (as he him* 
felf acquaints us), he difcovered a fondnefs for 
learning, which waf encouraged by his parents, 

5° Rymcri Feed. t. r. p. 15. * 

V B-iroa. Annai. topi. xa. an, 1 154. M. Parrs, Vita Abbat. p. 4!. 
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and mcreafed with his ^ears 5 \ <f I applied 
<c (fays he) to the ftudy of feveral fciences, but 
" not with equal diligence. I went through a 
*' courfe of logic, but profecuted it no further j 
u with phyfic, or the art of .curing difeafes and 
c * preferving health, I was at more pains ; for 
w ethics, which lead to a good and happy life, t 
had ftill a higher veneration; but hiftory, 
which is equally pleafant and profitable, was 
my favourite ftudy. Having, at my own 
expence, procured the copies of fome foreign 
" hiftories, I then, at my leifure, began to 
" enquire into the memorable tranfa&ions of ray 
* c own country ; and not finding any fatisfa&ory 
V hiftory of them already written, I refolved to 
** write one, not to difplay my learning, which' 
w is no great matter, but to bring things to light 
*' that are covered with the rubbilh of anti-i 
** quity 5 V* This defign he executed with great 
ability and diligence, by writing a general hiftory 
of England in five books, from the arrival of the 
Saxons, A. D. 449, to the 26th of Henry I, 
A. D. 1 1 26 ; and a mo4ern hiftory in two books, 
from that year to the cfcape of the emprefs Maud 
out of Oxford, A. D. 1 143; with a church* 
hiftory of England in four books 5 \ In ail thefe - 
hiftorical works (which are written in a Latin 
ftyle more pure than that of any of his contcm* 
poraries), he difcovers great diligence,, muck 

5* W. Malmf. Prolog. 1. ix. p. 19. 5 * Id. ibid. 

? 4 #erum Aogiicar. gcript. a Hen. §av:lc edit. London, 1596. 
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good fenfe, and a facrcd regard to truth, accom- 
panied with uncommon modefty. c * I do not 
" (fays he) fet a very high value on the applaufe 
" of my contemporaries, which I hardly expert ; 
" but I hope, that when both favour and male- 
** volence are dead, I fhall obtain from pofterity 
<c the charafter of an induftrious, though not of 
" an eloquent hiftorian "." This excellent per* 
fon, to whom all the lovers of Englift* hiftory 
are fo much indebted, fpent his life in the 
humble ftation of a monk and library-keeper in 
the abbey of Malmfbury, where he died. A- D. 

Simeon Simeon of Durham, the contemporary of Wil- 

bam U £c ^ am °^ Malmfbury, merits a place among the 
hiftorians and antiquaries of this period, for the 
great pains he took in colle&ing the monuments 
of pur hiftory, efpecially in the north of Eng- 
land, after they had been fcattered by the Danes 
in their devaftations of that country 57 . From 
thefe he compofed a hiftory of the kings of Eng- 
land, from A* Dt 616, to A. D, 1130, with 
fome fmaller hiftorical pieces 58 . Simeon both 
ftudied and taught the fciences, and particularly 
the ^mathematics, at Oxford, and became pre* 
centor of the church of Durham, where he died, 
'probably foon. after the conclufion of his hiftory, 
which was continued by , John, prior of Hexham, 
to A. D. 1 156 59 . Richard, who fuceeeded John 

55 Prolog, ad lib. i. .5* Cave Hift. Literairc, p. 66i f 

57 Leland dc Script. Brit, torn, j. p. 18S. 

s* Apud X Script, p, 67--^$, s? Id. p. *$7— %H. 

in 
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in the goverhment of the priory of Hexham* 
wrote the hiftory of the bilhops of that church* 
and of four years of the reign of king Stephen, 
from A. D. 1135, to A. D. 1139 60 * 

AilreS, abbot of Revefby in Lincolnshire, was A3redii* 
born of noble parents^ and educated in the 
court of David king of Scots, with his fon 
prince Henry, who was one of the rnoft ftudious, 
as well as one of the brairefl princes of his age. 
After the death of Henry, Ailred retired into the 
abbey of Revefby; and became fo famous for 
his piety and learning, that he might have 
attained to the higheft dignities of the church, if 
he had not modeftly declined, them, and contented 
bimfelf witfi the government of his own abbey, 
/where he died A. D. n66*\ Pe left behind 
him many monuments of Jiis piety and learning, 
befides his historical works, for which he is intro-> 
duced 'in this place 6 \ Several of his theological 
treafcfes are printed among the works of his 
friend St, Bernard, and his historical pieces in 
tji,£ polle&ion of the ten ancient hiftorians pub- 
lifhed by fir Roger fwyfden, London, A.D. 

J652. 
Henry of Huntington was the fon of one Hcntyof 

Nicolas, a married prieft, and was born about ton^ 5 * 

tjie beginning of the twelfth century, or end of 

the eleventh. For he acquaints us, that he was 

jn&de an archdeacon by Robert Bloet bifliop of 

6 © Apud X Scripr. p. *85— 330. 
61 Biographia Britan. vol. i. p. 73, 
* £ Script, p. 338— 443, 

JLincoln, 
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Lincoln, who died A. ,D. 1123 63 . He -was 
educated by Albinus of Anjou, a learned canon 
of the church of Lincoln, and in his youth dis- 
covered a great tafte . for poetry, by writing eight 
books of epigrams, as many of love-verfes, with 
three long dida&ic poem's, one of herbs, another 
of fpices, and ^a third of precious ftones 6 *. In 
his more advanced years he applied to the ftudy 
of hiftory; and at the requeft of Alexander 
bifhop of Lincoln, who was his great friend and 
patron, he compofed a general hiftory of Eng- 
land, from the earlieft accounts, to the death of 
king Stephen, A. D. 11 54, in eight books 65 . 
In the dedication of this work to bifhop Alexan- 
der, he tells us, that in the ancient part of his 
hiftory he had followed venerable Bede, adding a 
few things from fome other writers ; that he had 
compiled the fequel from feveral chronicles he 
had found in different libraries, and from what 
he had heard and feen 6<s . Towards the conclu- 
fion of this work, he very honeftly acknowledges, 
that it was only an abridgement; and that to 
compofe a complete hiftory of England, many 
more books were neceflary than he could pro- 
. cure * 7 . Mr. Wharton hath publifhed a long 
letter of this author to his friend Walter, abbot 
of Ramfay, on the contempt of the world,, which 

6 * Anglt'a Sacra, torn. *. p. 695. 
6 * Leland dc Script. Bntan'. torn. p. 197. 
*s Vide Rcrum Anglicarum Scriptores poll Bedam a Hen. Sarilc 
*dii. London, A D, 159$. p. 169— 3*8. 
* Jd- p. i$ 9 . «7 Id. p^ 128. 

contains- 
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contains many curious anecdotes of the kings, 
nobles, prelates, and other great men, who were 
his contemporaries 6 \ 

Roger de Hovedeii was born in Torkfhire, Roger 
mofi probably at the town of that name, now ovcdciv 
called Howden, fome time in the reign of Henry I. 
After he had received the firft parts of educa- 
tion in his native county* he ftudied the civil 
and canon law, which were then become the 
tnoft fashionable and lucrative branches of learn- 
ing H . He became doraeftie chaplain to Henry II. 
who employed him to tranfaft feveral ecctefiaf- 
tical affairs ; in which he acquitted himfelf with 
honour. But his mod meritorious work was* 
his annals of England, from A. D. 731, when 
Bede's ecclefiaftkal hiilory ends, ta A. D." 
1 202 7 °. This work, which is one of the moft 
voluminous of our ancient hiftories, is more 
valuable for the fincerity with which it is written 
and the great variety of fa&s which it contains* 
than for the beauty of its ftyle, or the regularity 
of its arrangement* 

William Little, tfho is better known by his wniiaaf 
Latin name Gulielmus Neubrigenjis, was born at Llttlc * 
Bridlington in Yorkfhire, A. D. 11 36, and 
educated in the abbey of Newborough in the 
lame county, where he became a monk 7 \ la 

w Anglia Sacfra, torn. *. p.- 694— 70*. 
*9. Leland de Script. Brit. 1. r. p. 229. 
70 Vid. Rcrum Ahglicar. aSavileo edit. p. 130— 4?t. 
7«-Hiftoria G. Nulmgen. a T. Hearne edit, Oxon. 1719, I. *. 
*■ 1 5- P* 53* Ibid, in fine Proanww 
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number, are fuperior to thofe of any other natioo 
of Europe, in that period, is in danger of making 
me forget the proportion that muft be obierved 
in the feveral parts of this work, or negled thofe 
who were the chief ornaments of their country 
in other branches of learning* 
John of John of Salifbury was born at Old Saruixi, 

ury * from which he derived his name, about A. JX 
in 6. For, according to his own account, after 
be had gone through a coitrfe of education in 
England, he went to the univerfity of Paris, /or 
1 his further improvement, A* D. 1 1 36, at wh^ch 
time, it is probable, he was at leaft twenty p .^years 
of age 77 « In this famous feat of learning he fp^ot 
no fewer than twelve years* attending, the lee- 
tures of the moft celebrated profeffors of the 
feveral fciences, particularly grammar, rhetoric, 
the Ariftotelian philofophy, and theology 7 \ At 
his return into England he . ftudied the civM 
law under Vacarius* who taught with great 
applaufe at Oxford, A. D, 1 149 79 . By thit 
long and ardent application to ftudy, under tbe 
bed matters, he acquired a' prodigious fund of 
knowledge, and became one of the fltoft learned 
men of the age in which he flourished, Em* 
bracing the monaftic life at Canterbury, he wa* 
the bofom-friend and chief confident of two fuc* 
ceflive archbifliops of that fee, Theobald and 

77 J. SarHburien. Metalog. 1. %. c. 10. 4). 80*. 7* Id. Ibid. 

7^ J. Sarifburicn. Policraticon, 1. 8. c. 32. p. 67*. SUdeni DilTcr- 
tat. La Fkti c. 7. fett. 3. 

Thorn* 
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Thomas Becket 8o ; to the laft of thefe, white 
he was chancellor of England, our author dedi- 
cated his famous work, De nugis turialium, et 
nteftigiis phitofbpb$rum (of the fopperies of cour* 
tiers, and the footfteps of philofophers), in 
elegant Latin poem, containing fofne of the 
politeft compliments to his patron. This woifc 
is indeed the moft curious and valuable fhonu-* 
ment of the Englifll literature of the twelfth 
Century j and it is impoffible to perufe it without 
admiring the virtue' and good fenfe, as well as 
the genius and erudition of its author fI . Hi$ 
connexion with archbiihop Becket involved hini 
in many troubles ; and he was the very firft per^ 
fon banifhed out of England by Henly II. A. D; 
1 1 64, for his attachment to that prelate 8 \ Efe 
continued almoft feven years in exile, though he 
had the moft inviting offers made him* next onljr 
of leave to return home, but alio of the royal 
favour and preferment, if he Would abandon the 
party of the archbiihop. But to this he never 
would confent* declaring his refolutlon to die in 
exile, rather than forfake his friend and patron in 
his adverfity ; though he vriA far from approving 
of his conduct in every particular **. His friend- 
ftip for Becket was as active as it was fteady, 
and prompted him to undertake no fewer than 

*« Butet Hift. Univerf. PariCen- torn. a. p. 751. 

*» Vid. J. Sarifburien. Policraticon, five de Nugia Cutfaimm ejt 
Veftigiia Fttlofophortiirf, life. o#. Impreff. Lugduni Batavomm, 
**?9« ** BpiS. S. Thbm» Lank Ep. i. 1. 1. p. g. 

•» Id. ibid. p. 137. 3*6. 
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tdn journies into Italy, befides many others 
into different parts of France, in negotiating his 
affairs 84 . At length he obtained perraiffion to 
return into England a little before the arch- 
b&iop, A.D. 1 171, and was a mournful fpe£fca* 
tor of the murder of his beloved friend and 
patron ,s . In the time of bis exile our author 
had gained the favour of many perfons of the 
higheft rank, particularly of pope Alexander III* 
of the king of France, and of the archbiihop of 
Sens, by whofe intereft he was ele&ed bifiiop ' of 
Chartres in that province, A. D. 1172 s6 . Hav* 
irig enjoyed this dignity almoft ten years, he 
died A. D. 1182. John of Salifbury composed 
many other works, befides that already men- 
tioned, particularly a very learned defence <of 
grammar, rhetoric, anci logic, againft one 
whom he calls Cornificius^ which contains a raoft 
curious accouflt of the ftate of thefe fcience* in 
this period 8 %. A colleftion of his letters, con- 
fiding of above three hundred, with a life of 
Thomas Becket, were publiihed at Paris, A. D. 
1611. 

Peter of Blois (Petrus Elefenfis) was bom 
about A. D. 1 1 so, at the city of Blois in France, 
from whence he derived his name. His parents, 
being opulent, gave him a learned education 8 *. 

*4 J. farifburien. Metalog. 1 3. init. p. 83S. 

** Eptt. S. Thoma, 1.5. Ep. 64. 

86 Bulaci. Hill. Univerf. Parif. torn. a. p. S94» 
' 87 Vid. J. SarifburienC Metalog. lib. Quart. ImprefT. Lugduni 
Batav. 1639. «* Epift. p. Blefcn. Ep. 90. 93. 

Li 
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in his youth, when he ftudied in the univerfity of 
Paris, he was excefSvely fond of poetry ; and 
Urhen he was a little further advanced in life, he 
became iio lefs fond of rhetoric, to the ftudy of 
which he applied with the greateft ardour 8 ** 
From Paris he removed to Bononia fii Italy, to 
acquire the civil ' and canon law, ill the know- 
ledge of both which he very much excelled **. 
He appears from his writings to have cultivated 
medicine, and feveral branches of the mathe- 
matics, with no little cafe and fuccefs*\ The 
ftudy of theology was the chief delight and bufi- 
tiefs of his life, in which he fpent the greateft 
part of his time, and made the greateft progrefs. 
But unfortunately it was that fcholaftic theology, 
Which confided in vain attempts to prove and 
explain the many abfurd opinions which then 
prevailed in the church, by the fubtilties of 
Ariftotelian logic 91 . In attempting to explain 
in this manner the molt abfurd of all opinions 
that ever exifted amongft mankind, he was the 
Very firft perfon who employed the famous word 
tranfubftantiation, which was foon after adopted 
by the church - of Rome, and hath ever fmcc 
made fo great a noife "• Being appointed pre- 
ceptor to William II. king of Sicily, A*D* 
1167, he obtained the cuftody of the privy feal; 
and next to the archbifliop of Palermo, the 
prime minifter, had the greateft influence in all 

*9 Epift. P. Blefenf. Ep. ?6 **. *• Ep. 6 S. 

f Ep. 43. 9* Ep '40* ** Id. ibid- 

L ft affairs. 
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affairs *\ But his power was not of long dura- 
tion; for the archbiihop being bani&ed, A. D. 
1168, our author foon after left the court of 
'.Sicily, and returned into France. He was not 
Jong, however, without a royal patron, being 
invited into England by Henry II. who employed 
him as his private fecretary, made him arch- 
deacon of Bath, and gave him fome other bene- 
fices ". When he had fpent a few years at court, 
he conceived a difguft at that way of life (of 
which he hath drawn a very unpleafing pidhire in 
one of his letters), and retired into the family of 
Richard archbiihop of Canterbury, who made 
him his chancellor about A. D. 1176 s6 . In this 
ftation he continued to the death of the arch- 
biihop, A. D. 1183, enjoying the highefl 
degree of favour with that prelate, though be 
ufed much freedom in reproving him for his 
remiffnefs in the government of the church 97 . 
Our author remained in the fame ftation in the 
family of archbiihop Baldwin, who fucceeded 
Richard, a&ing both as his fecretary and chan- 
cellor. He was alfo fent by that prelate on an 
embaffy to Rome, A.D. 1187, to plead his 
caufe before pope Urban III. in the famous con- 
troverfy between him and the monks of Canter- 
bury, about the church of Hackington 9 *. After 
the departure of his friend and patron Baldwin 
for the Holy Land, A.D* 1190, our author was 

94 Epift. P. BIcfcnf. Ep. 131. *s Ep. 149. 

9* Ep. 14- 3S. 130. 97 Ep. 5. 

9* Gervas Chron. col. X498, 1499* 

involved 
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involved in various troubles in his old age, the 
caufes of which are not diftinftly known, and 
died about the end *of the twelfth century. He 
appears from his works, which may be juftjy 
reckoned among the moft valuable monuments 
of the age in which he flourished, to have been a 
man of great integrity and fincere piety, as well 
a$ of a lively inventive genius, and uncommon 
erudition. His printed works confift of one hun- 
dred and thirty-four letters, which he collected to. 
gethter at the defire of Henry II. ; of fixty-five 
fermons, delivered on various occafions; and of 
feventeen tra&s on different fubje&s". Of the 
quicknefs of our author's invention, a very 
remarkable example hath been already mentioned ; 
and whoever will give themfelves the trouble to 
perufe his works, will meet with many proofs of 
Jlis erudition lo °. 

Girald Barry, commonly called Giraldus Qatn* Giraid 
brenfis, i. e. Girajid of Wales,- was born at the Barry * 
caftle of Mainarper, near Pembroke, A. D. 
H46 * •'*• By his mother he was defended from 
the , princes of South Wales; and his father, 
William JJarry ? was one of the chief men' of that 
principality. Being a younger brother, and in- 
tended for the church, he was fent to St t David's, 
and educated in the family of his uncle, who was 
bifliop of that fee, He agkowledges, in his 

•» V:d. Opera P. Blcfenf. PariGis edit. A. D. 1 667. 

» 60 Sec fe&. 1 of this chap. p. 91- 

m I'rxfrt. ad Ang. Sacr. torn. ». p. %o. Id- p. 4*55. 
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hiftory of his own life and a&ions, that in his 
early youth he was too playful ; but being fe- 
verely reproached for it by his preceptors, he 
became a Very hard ftudent, and greatly excelled 
all his fchooUfellows in learning* *. When he 
was about twenty years of age, he was fent, 
A. D. ii 66, for his further improvement, to 
the univerfity of Pkris j where he continued three 
years, and became, according to his own ac- 
count, a mod excellent rhetorician ; which ren* 
dered him very famous ?QS # On his return into 
Britain, he entered into holy orders, and ob* 
taifted feveral benefices both in England and 
Wales. Obferving, with much concern, that 
his countrymen, the Welfli, were very back- 
Ward in paying the tithes of wool and cheefe, 
which he was afraid would involve them in 
eternal damnation, he applied to Richard arch* 
bifhop of Canterbury, and was appointed his 
legate in Wales for re&ifying that diforder, and 
for other purpofes. He executed this com- 
miflion with great fpirit, excommunicating all 
without diftin&ion, who refufed to fave their 
fouls, by furrendering the tithes of their cheefe 
and wool 104 . Not fatisfied with enriching, he 
alfo attempted to reform the clergy, and dilated 
the archdeacon of Brechin to the archbifhop, for 
the unpardonable crime of matrimony ; and th$ 
poor old ipan refuQng to pi^t away his wife, was 

*9 Giwld. Cambren. de Rebus a fe geftis, 1. 2. c x. apud Angl 
Sacr. fore. ». p. 467. »©J jd* ibid* 

'°f Id. ibid, c. 3. p. tfi%* 

depriyecj 
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deprived of his archdeaconry; which was Be- 
llowed upon our zealous legate 105 . In difcharg- 
ing the duties of this new office, he afted ynth 
great vigour, which involved him in many quar- 
rels ; but, if we may believe himfelf, he was al- 
ways in the right, and always vi&orious. His 
uncle, the bifhop of St. David's, dying A. D. 
H76, he was eletted his fucceffor by the chapter :- 
but this ele&ion having been made without the 
permiffion, and contrary to the inclination of 
Henry II. our author prudently , declined to infill 
upon it j and went again to Paris to profecute his 
ftudies, particularly in the civil and canon law 
and theology 106 . He fpeaks with great raptures 
of the prodigious fame he acquired by his elo- 
quent declamations in the fchools, and of the 
crowded audiences who attended them, who were 
at a lofs to know whether the fweetnefs of his 
voice, the beauty of his language, q\ the irre- 
fiftible force of his arguments, wer$ mod to be 
admired 1 " 7 . Having fpent about four years at 
Paris, he returned to St. David's ; where he 
found every thing in confufion ; and the bilhop 
being expelled by the people, he was appointed 
adminiftrator by the archbifhop of Canterbury, 
and governed the diocefc in that capacity to ' 
A. D. 1 1 84, when the bifliop was reftored l0 \ 
About the fame time he was called to court by 

*•» Gtrald. Cambren. de Rebus a fe geftig, 1. 1. c. 4, 5, -6. 

*<* Id. ibid. 1. 1. c. 9, 10, f 1. 1. p c. i- ,0 7 Ibid. 1. 2. c. 1, a, 

V* Jbid. c $, 7. 
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flenry II. appointed one of his chaplains, and 
fent into Ireland A. D. i j 85, with prince John ? ~% 
By this prince he was offered the united bifhop- 
rics of Femes and Leighlin ; but declined them^ 
and employed his time in collc&ing materials for 
his topography of Ireland, and his hiftory of the 
conquefl of that ifland. Having finished his to- 
pography, which confifted of three books, . he 
publifhed it at Oxford A.D. 1187! in the fol- 
lowing manner, in three days. On the firft day* 
he read the firft book to a great concourfi? of 
people, and afterwards entertained all- the poor 
of the town ; on the fecond day by read i&e 
fecond book, and entertained all the .do&ors and 
chief fcholars ; and, on the third day, he re?d 
the third book, and entertained v the younger 
fcholars, foldfers, and burgefies "°. '* A moft 
'< glorious fpeftacle! (fays he) which revived 
** the ancient times of the poets, and of which 
€ ? no example had been feen \x\ England/' He 
attended Baldwin archbifhop of Canterbury,, in 
his progrefs through Wales, A.D. 1186, . ix* 
preaching a croifade for the recovery of the 
Holy Land ; in which, he tells us, he; was far 
more fuccefsful than the primate ; and particu- 
larly, that the people were prodigioufly .affe&ed 
with his Lat'n fermons, which they did not un- 
derftand, melting into tears, and coining in 
crowds to take the crofs '". Although Henry IJ ? 

J 09 Girald. Cambrcn. de Rebus a fe gefttfe ,!.?.. c. 8. ip. 
"•Ibid, c 16. i» Ibid. cis. a 
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as cor author affures us, entertained the higheft 
opinion of his virtues and abilities ; yet he never - 
yrould advance him to any higher dignity in the 
church, on account of his relation to the princes 
^nd great men pf Wales, But on the acceflion 
pf Richard I. A**D. 1189, &s profpefts of pre- 
ferment became better ; for he was fent by that 
prince into Wales to preferve the peace of that 
country, and was even joined in commiflioii with 
William Longchamp, bifhop of Ely, as one of , 
'the regents of th$ kingdom "*. He did not, 
however, improve ^his favourable opportunity ; 
refoimg the bifhopric of Bangor in A.D. 1190, 
and that of Landaff, the year after, having fixed 
his heart on the fee of St. David's, the bifhop of 
which was very old and infirm m . . In A. IX -^ 
1 1 92, the (late of public affairs, and the courfe 
of intereft at court, became fo unfavourable to 
our author's views, that he determined to retire. * 
At firft he refolved to return to Paris, to profe- 
cute his ftudies ; but meeting with fome diffi.- . 
culties in this, he went to Lincoln ; where Wil- 
liam de Monte rea4 le&ures in theology with .., 
great applaufe ,I4 . Here he fpent about fix years ^ 
in the (tudy of divinity, and in compofing fe- ^ 
veral works. The fee of St. David's, which 
had long been the great objeft of his ambition, ^ 
became vacant A. D. 1198, and brought him 
again upon the ftage. He was unanimouily 

11* Gerald. Cambren. dc Rcbtis'a fe geftjs, ]. 1. <:.*»• p s 495- 
J»* Jbid, c. a*. «4- * 14 Ibjd. 1. 3. c. 3. 
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ele&ed by the chapter ; but met with fo powerful 
an adverfary in Hubert archbifhop of Canterbury 
(who oppofed his promotion with great violence), 
that it involved him in a litigation, which lafted 
five years, coll him three journies to Rome, at a 
great expence, and in which he was at laft defeated, 
A. D. 1 203 " 5 . Soon after this he retired from the 
world, and fpent the lafl feventeen years of his life 
in a ftudious privacy, compofing many books of 
which we have a very corred catalogue in the Work 
quoted below 11 *. That Girald of Wales ^wag a 
man of uncommon adivity, genius, and learnings is 
undeniable j but thefe and his other good qualities 
yrere much, tarnifhed by his infufferable vanity, 
which muft have been very offenfive to his coo* 
temporaries, as it is highly difgufting to hi* 
readers. 

Many other men of genius and erudition flou* 
riflied in Britain in this period; but, to give a 
full account of them, belongs rather to the bio. 
grapher than to the general hiftorian. 

"5 Girald. Cambren* de Rebus a fe geftis, 1. 3. c. 4—19, 
"6 Biographia Brltannica, vol 1. p. 512, 
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section m. 

Hijioryof the thief Seminaries of Learning in Great 
Britain, from Af P# n 66, to A. D. 13 16, 

ON E caufe of the improvements in the Different 
fciences which took pla<;e in this period, ^h^uf 
was the increafe of feminaries of learning. Thefe 
may be divided into five claffes, viz. 1. General 
ftudies or univerfities ; %. Epiicopal or cathedral 
fchools; 3. Monadic or conventual fchools; 
4. The fchools of cities and towns ; and, 5. The 
fchools of the Jews. Of each of thefe claffes we 
fhall give a brief account. 

That thofe feats of learning which are mow UnivctfL 
called wwerjitiesy were anciently called Jludies, 
is well known; as, the ftudy of Oxford, the 
ftudy of Paris, &?c \ But about the end of the 
twelfth or beginning df the thirteenth century, the 
modern name feejns generally to have prevailed, 
either becaufe all kinds of learning were taught in 
them, and ftudents of all countries were welcome 
to them, or becaufe they were formed into legal 
communities, which, in the Latin of thofe times, 
were called univerjitates \ Of fuch univerfities there 
were only two in Britain, Oxford and Cambridge. 



1 J. Brompt. Chron. col. $14. 

a A. Wogd, Hift. Uaivcrf. Oxou, p. 18. 

The 
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Oxford- The ftate of public affairs was fo unfettled for 

a confiderable time, both before and after the 
conqueft, and the cjty of Oxford in particular 
fuffered fo much, firft from the Danes, and after- 
wards from the Normans, that it could not be 
in a flouriflifng condition as a feat of learning \ 
% From Doomfday-book we find, that A. D. 
1086 there were no fewer than five hundred and 
twenty -two ruinous or empty houfes in Oxford, 
and only two hundred and forty-three inhabited. 
It hath been warmly agitated, whether the Con- 
queror's youngeft fon, afterwards Henry I. was 
educated at Oxford or Cambridge, without fa- 
tisfa&ory evidence on eithe* fide 4 . That he 
built a palace, an4 fometimes refided, in the 
firft of thefe places, is better attefted s . It i$ 
alfo faid, that Robert White, of whom an ac- 
count hath been already given, taught with great 
reputation at Oxford in the reign of that learned 
prince 6 . But this feat of the mufes was ta£efl 
by ftorm, and reduced to afhcs, A, D, 1141, by 
King Stephen ; which difperfed both teachers and 
fcholars. In a little time, however, they returned 
to their favourite refidence ; which, before the 
pnd of that reign, became famous for the ftudy 
of the civil law 7 . . This uniyerfity became {till 
more flourilhing in the reign of ftenry II. who 
Was a learned prince, and a great patron of 

3 A. Wood, Hjft- Urvverf. Ox on. p 42—46. 

4 Id. p. 46. col. 2. J. Caius in Antiq. Cantab, p. 97, 

5 A. Wood, Hifb IJniverf. Oxon. p. 49. 

• U. Ibid. 7 Id. p. 5*. 
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learning ; though a great part of the city, and 
feveral fchools or hails, wei;e deftroyed by an 
accidental fire A. D. 11 go 8 . Before that time 
the houfes and halls of Oxford had been built of 
wood, and covered with ftraw ; but after this 
fire, many of ,&enf* > were t builfc of -ftdae, and co- 
vered with tiles or lead. As Richard I. had been 
born at Oxford, he ftill retained an affe&ion for 
it, and ; granted it fo many privileges, that, in 
his reign, it became a rival to the urtiverfity of 
Paris 9 . In the reign of king John, when the 
univerfity was in a profperous (late, an unfortu- 
nate event happened, A. D. 1209, which threat- 
ened it with deftru&ion. A fcholar, engaged in 
his diverfion, accidentally killed a woman, and 
made his efcape, for fear of punifhment. A 
prodigious mob, with the mayor of the city at 
their head, immediately aflembled, and fur- , 
rounded the hall to which the unfortunate fcholar 
belonged; and not finding him, feized and im- 
prifoned other three, who were entirely innocent, 
and obtained an order from king John, who 
hated the clergy, to put them to death; which 
was executed without delay. The greateft part 
of the profeflbrs and fcholars, enraged at this 
%6t of cruelty and injuftice, abandoned Oxford 
to the number of three thoufand, and retired, 
fome to Cambridge, fome to Reading, and fome 
;© MaidAone in Kent. They complained, alfo to 

• A. Wood. Htft. Uoiverf. Oxoti. p. 57. . 

9 Aulci Hilt. Ufliverf P»rifien£ tpm* %, fr £44> &£• 

' th* 
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file' pope, and obtained a bull, laying die city 
under an interdid, and difcharging all profef* 
fors from teaching in it Their fuperftitiou* ter- 
rors and fecular lofles foon brought the people of 
Oxford to repent of the cruelty they had com- 
mitted ; and they fent a deputation of their mod 
refpe&abie citizens to Nicolas bifliop of Tuf- 
culum, the pope's legate, to make their fubmif* 
fions, and promife obedience to all his com- 
mands* In confequence of this the legate iffued 
a bull, dated at Ram fey, 26th June A. D. 1214, 
fufpending thofe profeflbrs who had not left Ox- 
ford, from teaching for three years ; preferibing 
the mod humiliating penances to the inhabitants, 
and ftipulating many advantages for the members 
of the univerfity ; and obliged the mayor, "with 
fifty of the chief citizens, to take a folemn oath, 
in the name of all the reft, that they would 
comply with every article in that bull. When 
all thefe preliminaries were fettled, the profeflbrs 
and fcholars returned in fuch multitudes, and 
were fo joyfully received by the citizens, that the 
univerfity became more flourishing than it had 
ever been ; and at the conclufion of this period 
confifted of about four thoufand members ,0 . 
S7-T- Cambridge fuffered 'ftill more than Oxford, 

both from the Danes before, and the Normans 
after the conqueft ; and feems to have been longer 
and more entirely deferted as a feat of learning '\ 

f * Wood, Hift. Ant, UniverC Oxon, p. €0$ 61. 

11 J. Brompt. Chron. col. 8S7, 888. Chron. Saxon. 1*140. 

4 Thi 
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This appears from die following diftind account 

of ks revival, given by a writer of undoubted 

credit,: ." Joffrid, abbot of Croyland, A* D. 

c * 1 1 09, fent to bis manor of Cottenham, near 

«* Cambridge, mafter Giilebert, his fellow-monk, 

• c and profefibr of theology, with three other 

<c 'naonks who had followed him into England ; 

c * who being very well inftrufted in philofophical 

4< theorems, and other ancient fciences, went 

* *' every day to Cambridge 5 and having hired a 

" certain public barn, taught the fciences 

" openly, and in a little time colle&ed & great 

" concourfe of fcholars. For in the very fecond 

u year after their arrival, the number' of their 

" fchoiars from the town and country incfeafed 

" f<> much, that there was no hoafe, barn, nor 

«* cburch, capable of containing them. For 

" this reafon they feparated into different parts 

" of the town, and imitating the plan of Or- 

" leans, brother Odo, a famous grammarian and 

" fatirifl of thofe times, read grammar, accord- 

V ing to the dodrine of Prifcian, and Remigius 

u upon him* to the boys and younger ftudents 

€C affigned to hkn, early in the morning. At 

** one o'clock brother Terricus, ah acute fi> 

" phift, read Ariftotle's logics, according to the 

" introdu&ions and commentaries of Porphyry 

" and Averrois, to thofe who were further ad.- 

u vanced. At three, brother William read lec- 

". tures on Tully's rhetoric and Quintilian's in* 

c * ftitutions. But mafter Giflebert, being ig. 

" norant of the Englifh> but very expert in the 

" Latin 
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* Latin and French languages, preached in die 
" feveral churches to the people on Sundays and 

" holidays. From this little fountain^ which 

hath fwelled into a great river, *e riotor behold 
the city of God ntade glad, and all England 
rendered fruitful, by many teacher* and doc- 
** tors iffuing from Cambridge, as from a molt 
" holy paradife'V This laft obfervatbn (hews, 
that the univerfity of Cambridge, after its re-' 
Tival by thofe learned monks in the beginning 
of the twelfth century, made fuch rapid progreft 
that, before the end of that century, when Peter 
of Blois wrote, it had attained to a very flouriih- 
ing condition. The ttfwn, and consequently thi 
univerfity, fuffered much in the civil war be- 
tween king John and his barons, having been 
taken and plundered by both parties, A. D. 

I2IC 11 . 

Pant. So many of the ingenious youth of Britain, ifi 

this period, finished their education in the uni- 
verfity of Paris, that it merits a little of our at- 
tention, though not fhi&ly within our plan 14 . 
It was unqueftionably the moil celebrated feat of 
learning in Europe in thofe times, and was called 
by way of eminence, The city of letters a, « All 
who excelled as teachers, or wifhed to improve 
as ftudents, crowded to Paris, .as the moil proper 
place for difplaying or acquiring talents. In the 

** P. BlcfcnC Contiiraatio Hift. Ingulph* ann. ixcj. p. 114, 115- 

*J Fuller** Hift. Camb. p. «. 

H Bukri Hift. Univerf. Parifien. 1. n. p. 299. 

V Id. ibid, p. 253. Hiftoircliitcrainc dc I* Frantic, torn. 9. p. it 

\ twelfth 
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"twelfth ^century we are aflbred, that the ftudents 
:m r the tiitiverfity conftituted one half of -the in- 
habTfants of that city 16 . The Englifh In par- 
ticular, were fo* numerous, that they occupied 
feveral fchools or colleges; and made fo diftin- 
guifhed a figure by their genius and learning, as 
well as by their generous manner of living, that 
they attra&ed the notice of all ftrangers. This 
appears from the following verfes, defcribing the 
behaviour of a ftranger on his firft arrival in 
' Paris, compofed by Negef Wircker, an Englilh 
ftudeht there, A. D. 1170. 

' ' t^exuBet ablutus tandem progrefltis in urban, 
' - Jtgitrat in ecclefiam, vota precefqqe facit. 

Inde fcholas adiens, fecum ddiberat, utmm 

Expediat potius ilia vel ifta fchola. 
;"Et quia fubtiles fenfu confiderat Anglos, 

Pluribus ex caufis fc fociavit its. 

Moribus egregii, verbo vultuque venuiH, 

Ingenio pollent, confilioque vigent. 

Dona pluunt populis, et deteftantur avaros, 

Fcrcula multiplicand et fine lege bibunt *7. 

The ftranger drefs'd, the city firft furveys, 
y A church be enters, to his God he prays. 

Next to the fchools he haftens, each he view*, 

With care examines, anxious which to chufe. 

The Engliih moft attract his prying eyes, 

Their manners, words, and looks, pronounce them wife* 

Theirs is the open hand, the bounteous mind, - 

Theirs fdlid fenfe , with fparkling wit combin'd. 

Their graver ftudies jovial banquets crown, 

Their rankling cares in flowing bowls they drown. 



* Hlftoire Litcraire de la France, torn. 9. p. 663* 
# >7 A- Wood,Antiq. Oxon. p. $5. 
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Thefe general ftudies or univerfities, as Pans, 
Oxford, Cambridge, Bologna, &c. poffefled fe- 
veral advantages, which attracted greater num- 
bers of ftudents to them than to other feats of 
learning* They had not only the beft libraries, 
and mod famous profeffors in all the fciences, 
but being incorporated focieties, they were go- 
verned by their own magiftrates, and enjoyed /e- 
veral peculiar privileges, particularly that of 
conferring academical honours or degrees. Thefe 
were introduced in the courfe of this period, and 
foon became great objefts of ambition, and in- 
citements to learning ,8 . 

In the darkeft of the middle ages, the families 
of bifhops were the chief ferainaries of learning, 
in which young perfons were educated for the 
fervice of the church 19 . Thefe epifcopal or 
cathedral fchools ftill continued in this period. 
They were even better regulated, and conie- 
quently more ufeful and more famous. In the 
moft ancient times, the bifhop was commonly 
the chief, if not the only teacher, of his ca-t 
thedral fchool ; the faithful difcharge of which 
laborious office was hardly compatible with the 
other duties of his fun&ion **. But in this pe- 
riod thefe fchools were put under the dire&ion 
of men of learning, who devoted their whole 
time and ftudy to the education of youth, and 
had certain eftates or prebends afligned for their 



18 Hiftoire Literaire de la France, torn. 9. p. 80— 84. 
*9 Buteri Hift. Univcrf. Parif. torn. 1. p. ici. i 52 . 
*> Id. ibid. 
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fupport. , Tliefe teachers of the cathedral fchools 
Twrere called The fcholqftks of the diocefs ; and stfi 
the youth in it who were defigned for the church 
"were intitled to the benefit of their inftru&ions *'. 
Thus, for example, William de Monte, who had 
been a profeflbr at Paris, and taught theology 
with fo much reputation, in the reign of Henry II. 
at Lincoln, was the fcholaftic of that cathedral *\ 
By the eighteenth canon of the third general 
council of Lateran, A. D. 1179, it was decreed, 
that fuch fcholaftics fhould be fettled in all cathe- 
drals, with fufficient revenues for their fupport ; 
and that they fliould have authority to fuperio- 
tend all the fchoolmafters of the diocefs, and 
grant them licences, without which none fhould 
prefume to teach 23 . The laborious authors of 
the literary hiftory of France, have collefted a 
very diftind account of the fcholaftics who pre- 
fided in the principal cathedral fchools of that 
kingdom in the twelfth century, among whom 
we meet with many of the mod illuftrious names 
for learning of that age * 4 . To attempt this with 
refpedt to England, would be quite unfuitable to 
the nature of general hiftory. The fciences that 
were taught in thefe cathedral fchools, were fuch 
as were moft neceffary to qualify their pupils for 
performing the duties of the facerdotal office, as 

•» Du Cange Glofs. voc. Scbolafticus* * 

* Girald. Cambrenf. de Rebus a fegeftis, 1. 3. c. 3. apud Adj. 
S*f . torn. s. p. 499. 
*i Concil. torn. 10. p. 151S. o iff* 
** Hiftoirc Litcraire de la France, torn. 9. p. 31— 64. 
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grammar, rhetoric, logic, theology, and churcb- 
irrufic. 
fiuJ yen " T^ e 8 rcat incxca& of religious houfes in this 
fchools. period, very much increafed the number of fc- 
tniflaries of learning, as there was a fchool more 
or lefs famous inf almoft every convent* 5 . We 
may form fome idea of the number added to 
the fchools of England by this means, if we 
confider, that there were no fewer than five hun- 
dred and fifty-feven religious houfes of different 
kinds founded in it between the conquefl and 
the death of king John ". One defign of thefe 
monadic fchools was, to inftruct the younger 
monks in thofe branches of learning that were 
neceflary to their decent performance of the fer- 
vice of the church, particularly in the Latin 
language and church-mufic. Some degree of 
knowledge of thefe parts of learning was fo ne- 
ceflary, that without it none could be admitted 
into the monadic order in any of the chief ab- 
beys ; and the famous Nicolas Breakfpear, after- 
wards pope Adrian IV. was rejected by Richard 
^bb6t of St. Albah's, for want of a fuffident 
fliare of learning* 7 . In thefe conventual fchools 
the young monks were carefully inilru&ed is the 
art of fair and beautiful writing ; and thofe who 
excelled in that art, were for fome yean em- 
ployed in the fcriptorium, or writing-chamber, in 

*s Hiftoire Literaire de la France, torn. 9. p. 92—1}*. 
96 See Preface to Tanner's Notkia Monq/Kca. 
* 7 M* Paris, Vit Abbat St. Albaw, f*4f col. a. 

tranfcrik 
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transcribing books for the ufe of -the church and 
library 18 . There were fuch fchools alfo in nun* 
neries for the inftrudion of the younger nuns; 
and in fome of thefe fchools they did not confine 
themfelves to fuch parts of learning as were ab- 
solutely neceflary, but ftudied alfo the Greek 
and Hebrew languages, philofophy, phytic, and 
divinity 1 *. In the fchools of all the larger mo- 
naileries, befides the neceflary parts of learning, 
feveral other fciences were taught, as rhetoric, 
logic, theology, medicine, with the civil and 
canon law. Thefe two laft branches of learning, 
law and phyfic, being very lucrative, were fp 
diligently ftudied and pra&ifed by the monks, 
that they were almoft the only pleaders and phy- 

w 

ficians of thofe times. The abbey fchool of St. 
Alban's, for example, was a famous feminary of 
learning in this period, in which all the fciences, 
particularly theology, law, and phyfic, were 
taught ; as appears from the verfes of Alexander 
Neicham, one of the moil learned men of the 
twelfth century, who was educated, and after- 
wards prefided, in that fchool. They were ad- 
dreffed to his friend Germunde, abbot el Glo- 
cefter, and may be feen below 30 . Many per- 

fons 

** M. Paris, Vit. Abbat. St. Album, p. 3*. col. %* 

*9 Htftoire Litcrairc dc la France, torn. 9. p. 127—1}*. 

30 Quod fi forte foras claudat tibi Claudia, clauftrum 
Martyris Albani Gt tibi tuta qutes. 
Hie locut aetatis noftne primprdia novit, 
Annos felices, Isetitiaeque dies. 
Hie locus iqgenuis pueriles imbuit annos 
Artibus, ct noftrae laudis onto fuit* 

Mj Hie 
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fons of rank and fortune were educated in thefe 
coriventuai fchools, to which they frequently be- 
came benefa&ors 3I . 
tow^Lld Befides all thefe feminaries of learning already 
cities, mentioned, there were eftabliflied in this period, 
in all the chief cities and towns of England, a 
kind of illuftrious fchools, in which the youth 
were inftru&ed not only in reading, writing, and 
grammar, but alfo in feveral other branches of 
learning, as rhetoric, logic, &c. We are- told 
by William Fitz-Stephens, who flourifhed \ in the 
reign of Henry II. that there were three of thefe 
illuftrious fchools in London, firmly eftabliflied; 
befides feveral others that were occafionally 
opened by fuch mailers as had obtained a high 
reputation for their learning 3 \ u On holiday* 
" (fays he) it is ufual for thefe fchools to hold 
" public affemblies in the churches, in which 
" the fcholars engage in demonftrative or lo- 
" gical difputations, fome ufing enthymems, 
<c and , others perfeft fyllogifms ; fome aiming 
€c at nothing but to gain the vi&ory, and make 
" an oftentatious difplay of their acutenefe, 
• c while others have the iaveftigation of truth 
*' in view. Artful fophifts, on thefe occafions, 

44 acquire 

• 

Hie artes didici, docuique fidcliter ; inde 
Acccffit Audio ledtio facra meo. 
Audivi canones, Hippocratem cum Galieno» # 
Jus civile mihi difplicuifle ncges. " 

Leland de Script* Brit. *.!./• 440. 
3' Hiftoria Ramfienf. chajfr. 67. p. 430. 

3* W.Stephanid. Defcript Civitat. London* edit Oxon. ipu 
a Jof. Sparkc, p. 4. 
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c< acquire great applaufe ; fome by a prodigious 
c< inundation and flow of words, others by their 
cs fpecious but fallacious arguments. After the* 
€6 deputations, other fcholars deliver rhetorical 
* c declamations, in which they obferve all the 
rules of art, and negleft no topic of perfua- 
fion. Even the younger boys in the different 
fchools, contend againft each other in verfe, 
about the principles of grammar, and the 
preterites and fupines of verbs "." There 
was, about the fame time, a very famous aca- 
demy in the town of St. Alban's (befides that in 
the abbey), under the government of Matthew 
a phyfician, who had been educated at Salernum, * 
and of his nephew Garinus, who excelled in the 
knowledge of the civil and canon law. Of this 
academy Matthew Paris affirms, " That tHere was 
" hardly a fchool in all England, at that time, more 
V fruitful or more famous, either for the number 
€C or proficiency of its fcholars 3 V This plainly 
intimates, that there were many fchools of the 
fame kind in England; which is further evident 
from the laft canon of the council of Weft- 
minfler, A. D. 1138, prohibiting the fcholaftics 
of cathedral churches from taking money for 
granting licences to the teachers of the fchools 
in the ieveral towns and villages 3S . 

3 ' W.Stephanid. Defcript. Civitat. London, Edit. Oxon. 1723, & 
Jot Sparke, p. 4. 

*♦ M. Paris, Vit. Abbat. St. Alban, p. 6s. col. 1. 
I* J. Brompt Chroo. p. 1348. 
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s*h ifl is That P ro &gi° us numbers of Jews crowded 

into England foon after the conqueft, and re- 
dded in all its principal towns for fome ages, is 
attefted by all the hiftorians of thofe times/ 
Their numbers and riches were indeed fo great,' 
and the revenues derived from them by govern- 
ment fo confiderable, that (as we have N already 
feen) a particular exchequer was appointed for 
their reception 3<s . Among thefe Jews there were 
many rabbies, and men of learning, who offi- 
ciated as priefts in their fynagogues, and pro- 
feflbrs in their fchools, which they had in Lon- 
don, York, Lincoln, Linn, Norwich, Oxford, 
Cambridge, and every other town where any* 
confiderable number of them refided 57 * For 
though the fciences had been much negle&ed by 
the Jews for five or fix centuries, they vi&ce cul- 
tivated by them in the twelfth with * furprifing- 
ardour, and many of their rabbies of that age 
made a diftinguifhed figure in the world of let- 
ters *\ In their fchools, befides the rites of 
their religion, they taught the Hebrew and Ara- 
bic languages, arithmetic, for which they had 
much, ufe in their money-tranfa£tions ; and me* 
dicine, by which many of them acquired both 
jriches and reputation 39 . Nor were the acade- 
mies of the Jewifh rabbies fliut againft the Chrif. 

3 s Madox. Hid. Excheq. p. 150—173. 

n M. Paris, p. 596. A* Wood, Antiq. Oxon. p. 4. 6. Gul. New* 
brigenf. 1. 4 c. 7. p. 368* c 10. p. 379. 
J« Hiftoirc Literairc-de la France, torn* 9. p. 131, &c. 
19 Id. itfid. 
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tian youth, but open to all who chofe to take the 
benefit of their inftruftions. 

From this brief account of the feminaries of 
learning eftablilhed in Eritain in the period we 
are now examining, it is abundantly evident, 
that the general ignorance of the laity was owing 
rather to the tafte and manners of the times, than 
to the want of opportunities of Requiring at leaft 
a moderate degree of knowledge. But the truth 
feems to be, that this ignorance prevailed moft 
amongft thofe in the higheft and thofe in the 
loweft ranks of life ; which was occafioned by 
the extreme diffipation of the former, who fpent 
almoft all their time, when they were not engaged 
in war, in rural diverfions or domeftlc riots ; and 
t>y the no lefs extreme depreffion of the latter, 
who were doomed to perpetual fervitude and hard 
labour. For it is well known, that thefe two ex* 
tremes are equally unfriendly to intellectual piuv 
Jute. 
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C H A P. V t 

Hiftory of the Arts m Great Britain, from the 
landing of William duke of Normandy, A* I?* 
1066, ft the death of king John, A, D. 12 j6. 

THE arts and fciences are fo nearly con- The arts 
ne&ed, and have fo great an influence upon i n ttriJ* 
one another, that they commonly flourifh or de- I*" 04 * 
cline together. In the preceding chapter we have 
feen, that the circle of the fciences was enlarged, 
and that fome of them were cultivated with greater 
care and fuccefs in this than they had been in the 
former period. In this chapter we (hall perceive 
that a fimilar improvement took place at the fame 
■ time, both in the necefiary and pleafing arts, of 
which we fhall give a plain and fuccind account in 
two feftions. 
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SECTION I. 

Hifiory of the necefary Arts in Britain, from A. D. 

1066, to A. D. 1216. 

r 

What arc * TJ. T the neceflary arts we underftand fuch .as 
nenflary Jj are em pi y ec | j n procuring nourifhment, 

lodging, clothing, and defence, which are ju/tfjr 
efteemed neceflary to the prefervation and com- 
fortable enjoyment of human life. Of this kind 
are, agriculture, architecture, the clothing arts, 
and thofc of defenfive and offenfive war, together 
with the various arts that are neceflary to their 
operations. It is true indeed, that architecture 
and the clothing arts, after they have pafled a 
certain point of perfection, may , be termed orna- 
mental rather than neceflary. But as it is im- 
poffible to fix that point ; and as their primary 
object was to adminifter to our neceffities, there 
can be no great impropriety in arranging theaa, 
In every period of this work, under the divifion 
cf neceflary arts. On the other hand, fome arts, 
as thofe of catching beafts and birds, which, in 
the infancy of fociety, were of all others the raoft 
iMceffiuy, in a mane advanced period become the 
favourite anmfaments of die great, and are pw- 
hihited to the common people. Thefc therefor 
in das and the Succeeding, periods of this vwrk, 
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are to be omitted in the hiftory of arts, and intro- 
duced only in the article of diverfions. 

Though pafturage and fifhing were exercifed as fnd l fi(? e 
lieceflkry arts in this as in every other period, we ing. 
know of no important improvement that was made 
in either of them that merits a place in hiftory. 
Thofe who exercifed them were in general of fer- 
tile condition^ and were transferred from one pro- 
prietor to another, with the eftates to which they 
t were annexed* . 

As agriculture, in its feveral branches, is the Agricui- 
moft ufeful of all arts, it merits our particular 
attention in every period. That the conqueft of 
England by the Normans contributed to the im- 
provement of this art in Britain, i« undeniable. 
For by that event many thoufauds of hufband- 
men, from the fertile and well-cultivated plains 
of Flanders, France, and Normandy, fettled in 
this ifland, obtained eftates or farms, and em- 
ployed the lame methods in the cultivation of 
them that they had ufed in their native countries. 
Some of the Norman barons were great im- 
provers of their lands,, and are celebrated in 
hiftory for their {kill in agriculture. " Richard 
" de Rulos, lord of Brunne and Deeping, (fays 
" Ingulphus), was much addifted to agriculture, 
" and delighted in breeding horfes and cattle. 
" Befides inclofing and draining a great extent of 
* country, he imbanked. the river Wielland 

' Rymcri Fcedera, torn. 1. p. 8. Hift. Ingulphi, Oxon. edit. 

16*4* torn* j. p. 27. . 

(which 
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u (which ufed every year to overflow the neigh- 
€C bouring fields) in a moil fubftantial manner, 
" building many houfes and cottages upon the 
" bank ; which increafed fo much, that in a 
little time they formed a large town called 
Deeping, from its low fituation. Here he 
planted orchards, cultivated commons, con- 
" verted deep lakes and impaflable quagmires 
" into fertile fields, rich meadows, and paftures ; 
and, in a word, rendered the whole country 
about it a garden of delights V* From the 
above defcription, it appears, that this noble- 
man (who was chamberlain to William the Con- 
queror) was not only fond of agriculture, but 
alfo that he conduded his improvements with {kill 

and fuccefs. 
Thecicr- The Norman clergy, and particularly the 
improve- monks, were flill greater improvers than the 
^grfcuU 11 nobility ; and the lands of the church, efpecially 
turc# of the convents, were confpicuous for thek fupe- 
rior cultivation. For the monks of every, mo- 
nailery retained fuch of their lands as lay moft 
convenient in their own pofleffion, which they 
cultivated with great care, under their own in- 
fpe&ion, and frequently with their own hand?. 
It was fo much the cuftom of the monks of this 
period to affift in the cultivation of their lands, 
efpecially in feed-time, hay-time, and harveft, 
that the famous Thomas Becket, after he was 
archbifhop of Canterbury, ufed to go out to the 

. * Hift. Ingulphi, Oxon. edit. 1684. torn, j. p. 77, 7I. 
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fields, with the monks of the monafteries where 
he happened to refide, and join with them in 
reaping their corns and making their hay 3 . 
This is indeed mentioned by the hiftorian as an 
ad of uncommon condefcenfion in a perfon of 
his high ftation in the church ; but it is a fuffi- 
cient proof that the monks of thofe times ufed to 
work with their own hands, at fome feafons, in 
the labours of the field. And as many of them 
were men of genius and invention, they no 
doubt made various improvements in the art of 
agriculture. The 26th canon of the general coun- 
cil of Lateran, held A. D. 1179, affords a fur- 
ther proof that the prote&ion and encourage- 
ment of all who were concerned in agriculture, 
was an objeft of attention to the church. For 
by that canon, it is decreed, " that all prefbyters, 
" clerks, monks, converts, pilgrims, and pea- 
" fants,' when they are engaged in the labours of 
hufbandry, together with the cattle" in their 
ploughs, and the feed which they carry into 
the field, fhall enjoy perfeft fecurity ; and that 
** all who moleft or interrupt them, if they do 
" not dcfift when they have been admonifhed, fhall 
cc be excommunicated V* 

The implements of hufbandry were of the fame imple- 
kind, in this period, with thofe that are em- hufban- 
ployed at prefent ; but fome of them were lefs dry ' 
perfed in their conftru&ion. The plough, for 
example, had but one flilt or handle, which the 

* Chron. Gems, col. 1400., «• ja. C ol. 1456. 

plough- 
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ploughman guided with one hand, having m his 
other hand an inftrument which ferved both for 
cleaning and mending his plough, and breaking 
the clods s . The Norman plough had two 
wheels ; and, in the light foil of Normandy, was 
commonly drawn by one ox, or two oxen ; bat 
in England a greater number, according to the 
nature of the foil, was often neceffary 6 . In 
Walefc the perfon who conduced the oxen in the 
plough, walked backwards 7 . Their carts, har- 
rows, fcythes, fickles, and flails, from the figures 
of them ftill remaining, appear to have been 
nearly of the fame conftruction with thofe that are 
now ufed 8 . In Wales they did not ufe a fickle in 
reaping their corns, but an inftrument like the 
blade of a knife, with a wooden handle at each 
end 9 , Water-mills for grinding com were. /wry 
common ; but they had alfo a kind of mills turned 
by hories, which were chiefly ufed in their armies, 
and at liege*, or in places where running water was 
fcarce 10 . 
tiorirof Though the various operations of hu&andry, 
hufban- as manuring, ploughing, fowing, harrowing, 
< ^ r- reaping, threfliing, winnowing, &<:• are inci- 

dentally mentioned by the writers of this period, 

s Sec TAr. Strutts compleat View of the Manners, Sec. of Eng- 
land, vol. a. p. iz. t ^1 

6 M. Montfauc,on Monumens de Monarchic Franppiff, tom.jt. 
plate 47. Girald. Cambrenf. Defcript. Cambriae, c. 17. 

7 Id. ibid. * Mr. Strutt's View, vol. 1. plate 26. plate 31, 33. 
* Girald. Cam. ibid. 

>© Gaufrid Vintfauf. Iter HicrOfolymit, 1, x* c 33. M. Paris. 
Vit. Abbat. p. 94. cpl. ». . , 

It 



It is impoflible to colleft fron* thtem a diflin£fc r 
account of the manner in which thefe operations; 
*nere performed. Mad ieems (till to have bfeen 
the chief manure next to dung, employed by the; 
Anglo-Norman, as it had be^i by the Anglo- 
Saxon and Brirffli ^hufbahdmea 11 . Summer- 
fallowing \o& lands defigned for wheat, - and' 
ploughing} them feveral tames, appears to have* 
been a- common pra&ice of the Englifh farmers 
of this period. For Giraldus Cambrenfis, in his 
defcription of Wales, takes notice of: it as a 
great Angularity ' in the huftandmen of ifrat : 
country, " that they ploughed their lands ' only- 
44 once a-year in March or April, in order to 
" low them with oats ; but did not, Kke other 
« c farmers, plough them twice in fummer, and 
<c once in winter, in order to prepare them for 
« wheat ".» On the border of one of the com- 
partiments in the famous tapeftry of Baieux, we 
fee the figure df one man fowing, with a fteet 
about his neck, containing the feed under his 
left arm, and fcattering it with his right hand ; 
and of another man harrowing with one harrow, 
drawn by one horfe XJ # In twoplates of Mr. Struts 
very, curious and valuable work, quoted in the 
next page, we perceive the figures of feveral per- 
fons engaged in mowing, reaping, threfhing, and 
winnowing j m all which operations there appears 

* 4 

" %' f* ri8 « Hift * P- ,,f - • ot »• In Tlt - Abbat p. tot. col. t. 
» Qiral. Capbrenf. Pdcrip* Ctoabrte, c. j. p. «».. 

w Montfcucon Monument dt Mmmicdk Franjoife, torn, i." 
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to be little lingular, or different from modern 

pra&ice ,4 . 
Sut<? of Agriculture feems to have been m a very im» 
t^ctn perfed ftate in Scotland towards the aid af thjt 
Scotland, period. For in a parliament held at Scone, by 

king Alexander II. A.D. 1214, it was ena&ed, 
that fuch farmers as had four oxen or cows, o* 
upwards, fhould labour their lands, by tilling 
them with a plough, and fhould begin to till 
fifteen days before Candlemas; and that, fuch 
farmer* as had not fo many as four oxen, though 
they could not labour their lands by tiling, 
fhould delve as much with hand and foot a* 
would produce a fufficient quantity of corn to 
fupport themfelves and their families 15 . But 
this law was probably defigned for .the high- 
lands, and mod uncultivated parts of the king- 
dom. For in the fame parliament, a very fern* 
law was made againft thofe farmers who did not 
extirpate a pernicious weed called guilde out of 
their lands, which feems to indicate a more ad- 
vanced ftate of cultivation Itf . 
Garden- All the branches of gardening were much in* 
IBg * proved in England by the Normans, who com- 

ing from a country abounding with garden** 
orchards, and vineyards, naturally laboured to 
introduce the* fame accommodations in their ae* 
fettlements. William of Malmfbury, who,flou* 
rifhed in .the former part of the twelfth century* 

1 

"4* Mr. Strott'icorapteat View of tfadtowra, Cttftbiw,**- rf 
.England, vol. 1. plltes 1*, la. 

*s Rcgiam Majcftatc©, p^SOf, «• Id. p 355. 

t a teWbrat* 
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Celebrates the vale of Glocefter, near to which 
lie fpcnt his whole life, for its great fertility 
both in corn and fruiMreeg, fome of which the 
foil produced fpontaneouSy by the way-fides, 
and others were cultivated, yielding fuch prodi- 
gious quantities of the fineft fruits as were fuffi* 
cknt to excite the moft indolent to be mduftri- 
eut t7 \ " This vale (adds he) is planted thicker 
* 4 with vineyards than any other province in 
* c England; and they produce grapes in the 
** greateft abundance, and of the fweetjsft tafte* 
** The wine that is made in thefe vineyards hath 
** no difagreeable tartnefs in the mouth, and is 
€< very little inferior in flavour to the wines of 
4< France *\" This is a decifive proof that vine* 
yards were planted and cultivated in England, in 
this period, for the purpofe of making wine, 
iMany of thefe vineyards were planted by abbots 
and bifhops, for the benefit of their monks and 
clergy. Martin, for exantple, abbot of St* 
Edmunfbury, planted a vineyard for the ufe of 
his abbey, A. D. 1140J and Hugh bifhop of 
Lincoln paid a fine to the king of no left than 
five hundred marks, that the crops of corn pro- 
duced on the eftates, and wine made in the vine* 
vards, together with the wine-preffes, belonging 
to that fee in tfte year in' which a bifhop died, 
fhouldl be the property of the bifhop, though h* 
fcould happen to die before Martinmas '*. This 

" *v W. Malmf. de Pontific. Angl. 1. 4. fol. 161. ,s Id* .ibid. 

10 Qforon..Saxon A p^Q. Sift. Cwfc. IJuvgc&f. $ 8*, Madsx. 
E#. E^chcq, p. *8j. 

**-'-' N 2 fine, 
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fine, it is true, was paid to Henry IH* about 
fourteen years after the conclusion of this peripdj 
but the vineyards had been planted long before, 
and our kings had been accuftomed to claim the 
produce of them when a bifhop died before Mar- 
tinmas* 

But hotwithftanding all the improvements that 
were made in agriculture, and that England was 
reputed the moft fertile country in Europe, it can. 
not be denied, that there were fome very fevefce far 
mines, felt in it in the courfe of this period a V A n 
attentive examination, however, of tbe, circura- 
ftances of thefe famines will ferve flail further to 
convince us, that agriculture was much improved, 
and a mote conftant fupply of the necefiaftes of 
life provided, by the Normans, after , they/, had 
obtained a firm eftablifhment. For of the five 
great famines that raged in this period, four hap- 
pened within a few years after the conqueft* and 
, were partly produced by the dreadful devastations 
of war; and the only deftru&ive famine -that 
fell out in the twelfth century (A. IX nz$) 
was occafioned by prodigious rains and floods 
in harveft ; againft the fatal eflfedts of : whkh 
no fkill or induftry of the hufbandman can 
guard". 

Archite&ure, in all its branches, received as 
great improvements in this period as agricul- 
ture. The truth is, that the twelfth century p&J 
very properly be called the age of archke&urct 

*° Chron. S*xon. p. *7$. 1*4, x8&, %*+< *»* , « Id iWA 

fit 



in which' the rage* for braiding was mote violent 
ih England than at any other time. The great 
and ' general improvements that were made in the 
fabrics of houfes and churches in the firft years 
of this century, are thus defcribed by a contem- 
porary writer: " The new cathedrals and innu- 
** tnerable churches that were built in all parts, 
*' together with the many magnificent cloifters 
** and monafteries, and other apartments of 
«* mbnks, that were then ere&ed, afford a fdfi- 
49 cient proof of the great felicity of England in 
4 « the reign of Henry I; The religious of every 
* • 4 order, . enjoying peace and profperity, dif- 

* ptayed the moft aftonifhing ardour in . every 
'•* thing that might increafe the fplendour of 
«*« divine worflup, The : fervent zeal of the faith- 
V ful prompted them to pull down houfes and 
** churches ' eve»y where, and rebuild them in a 

* better manner. By this means the ancient 
*' edifices that had been raifed in the days of 
** ; Edgar, Edward, and other Chriftian kings, 
f were demolished, and others of greater magnL» 
*> tiide and magnificence, and of more elegant 

*' workmanfhip, were erefted in their room to the . 
*• glory of God a V 

As the prodigious power of religious zeal, Arts of 
whatever turn it happens to take, .when it is thccicr sr- 
thoroughly heated, is well known, it may not be 
Improper to give one example of the arts em- 
ployed by the clergy and monks of this period, 
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to inflame the pious ardour of the kings, nobles, 
and people, for building and adorning churches. 
When Joffred, abbot of Croyland, refdved to 
rebuild the church of his monaftery in a moft 
magnificent manner, A. D. no6> he obtained 
from the archbilhops of Canterbury and York, z 
bull difpenfmg with the third part of all penances 
for fin to thofe who contributed any thing towards 
the building of that church.. This bull was di* 
re&ed not only to the king and people of Eng* 
. land, but. to the kings of France and Scotland, 
and to all other kings, earls, barons, arch* 
bdfhops, bifhops, abbots, priors, refitors, prefby* 
ters* and clerks, and to all true believers in 
Chrift, rich and poor, in all ChrHHan kingdoms* 
To make the beft ufe of this bull, he font two of 
his moft eloquent monks to proclaim it over all 
France and Flanders, two other monks into 
Scotland, two into Denmark and Norway* two 
into Wales, Cornwall, and Ireland, and othen 
into different parts of England. " By tins means 
(feys the hiftorian) the wonderful benefits 
granted to all the contributors to the building 
f c of this church were published to the very ends 
u of the earth ; and great hpaps of treafure and 
f 1 maffes of yellow metal flowed in from all 
?* countries, upon the venerable abbot Joffred; 
** and encouraged him to lay the foundations of 
ff his church." Having fpent about four years 
in collefting mountains of different kinds of 
marble from quarries both at home ?md abroad, 
together with great quantities of lime, iron, 

7 brafc* 
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tnafs, and other materials for building, be fixed. 
a, day for the great ceremony of laying the found- 
ation, which he contrived to make a very effect 
tual mean of raifing the fuperfbu&ure. For on. 
the long-expe&ed day, the fcatft of the holy, 
virgbs Feliritas and Perpetua, an ipunenfe vmU 
titude of earls, barons, and knight?, with thofri 
ladies and families, of abbots, priors, monks, 
nuns, clerks, and perfons of all ranks, arrived 
at Groy land, to affift at this ceremony. The 
pious: abbot Joffred began by faying' certaia 
prayers, and fhedding a flood of tears, on the 
foundation. Then each of the earls, barons,' 
knights, with their ladies, fons, and daughters* 
the abbots, clerks, and others, laid a ftone, and 
upon it depofited a fum of money, a gram of 
lands, thhcs, or patronages, or a promife of 
ftone, hme, wood, labour* or carriages, for 
building the churchy A&ct this the abbot enter-* 
mtMd the whole company, amounting to five 
thoufand pfcrfons at dinner 13 . To this enters 
tainmcnt they were well intitled ; for the money, 
9&d grants of different kinds,, which they had. 
depofited on .the foundation-ftones, were alone 
fufficient to have raifed a very noble fabric. By 
fuch arts as thefe the clergy infpired kings, 
bobles, and people of all ranks, with fo ardent a 
fpirk for thefe pious works, that in the courfe of 
this period almoft all the facred edifices in Eng- 
land were rebuilt, and many hundreds of new 

»J P. Blcfcnf. Contimut. Hift. Iogulph. p. 113— no. 
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ones raited from the foundation. Nor was this 
fjpirit confined to England, but prevailed as jmich 
ia Scotland in proportion to its extent . and riches. 
Song David I. alone, befides feveral cathedrals 
and other churches, built no fewer than thirteen 
abbeys and priories, fome of which were very mag- 
nificent ftru&ures **. 
Sacred 4-** The facred arcbite&urc of the Anglo-Normans 
turd C " ( *a the beginning of this period^ did not differ 
much in its ftyle and manner from that of the 
Anglo-Saxons ; their churches being in general 
plain, low, ftrong., and dark ; the arches both 
of the doors and windows femicircular ; . with few 
or no ornaments* 5 . By degrees, through much 
pra&ice, our archite&s, who were all monks or 
clergymen, improved in their tafte and fkill, and 
ventured to form plans of more noble, light, 
and elevated ftru&ures, with a great variety of 
ornaments ; which led to that bold magnificent 
ftyle of building, commonly, though perhaps 
not very properly, called the latter Gothic It is 
not improbable that our monkifh archite&s were 
affifted in attaining this ftyle of building by 
models from foreign countries, or by inftru&ions 
from fuch of their own number . as had yifited 
Italy, France, Spain, or the Eaft. But, with* 
out entering . into uncertain difputes about the 
origin of this ftyle of archite&ure, it is fuffickitf . 

a 4 Spottifwood's Religious Houfes. 
. *5 Dr. DucarePs Anglo-Norman Antiquities, p. ica, &c. Mr. 
Stnitt's Manners, &c. of England, vol. i. p. 101. Bcntham't 
Hift. Ely. pref. Grofc ; s Antiquities of England, pref. p. 6j, &c. 

to 
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to obferve, that it began to appear in England 
in die reign of Henry II. and was diftinguifhed 
from the more ancient Gothic by the following 
xnarks. The walls were much . higher though 
•not fo thick, and fupported on the outfide by 
butttefles ;— the doors and windows were wider 
and loftier; &nd the arches of both were no 
longer Semicircular, but pointed ; . and were 
fomdtimes ornamented with clufters of pillars on 
caoh fide, and great variety of carvings; — the 
larger windows had mullions of ftone for ornap 
mentj and for the conveniency of fixing the 
glafe; the pillars that fupported the roof were 
lofty and (lender, and frequently furrounded 
with fmall pillars that made them appear like t 
chtfl: er j — the arches of the roof, like thofe of the 
doors and windows* were pointed; — the roof 
vols covered with lead, and the fabric orna- 
mented Qnthe top at each end with pinnacles, and 
with a tower over the middle of the crofs; on 
which, about the end of this period, very lofty 
fpires of wood and ftone began to be ere&ed**. X 
This mode of archite&ure, which, with fome 
variations, flourifhed more than three centuries, 
produced many ftupcndous edifices, which are 
Hill viewed with pleafure and admiration. Many 
of thefe magnificent ftrudures were built with 
(tones brought from the quarries near Caen in 
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Normandy, which very much enhanced the o> 

pence of their ere&ion *\ 

Siul^™ ^he * 10U ^ es °f ^ common people in the coot* 
try, and of the lower burgefles in towns and 
cities, were very little improved in their ftruc- 
(ture in the courfe of this period; that moft 
numerous and ufeful order of men being much 
deprefied in the times we are now delineating, 
Even in the capital city of London, all the 
houfes of mechanics and common burgefles wen 
built of wood, and covered with ftraw or reed* 
towards the end of the twelfth ceptury .* 8 . B# 
the palaces, or rather caflles, of the Anglo* 
Norman kings, barons, and prelates, were very 
different from the refidences of per fans- of ,the 
ia?ie rank in the Anglo-Saxon times. For tfcj? 
we have the teftimony of a perfon of undoubted 
credit, who was well acquainted with them batiu 
The Anglo-Saxon nobles (fays William of 
Malmfbury) v fquandered away their ample 
€€ revenues in low and mean houfesj, but the 
*' French and Norman barons are very , different 
U from them, living at lefs expense, but in 
" great and magnificent palaces * 9 ." The truth 
js, that the rage of building fortified cafties, 
was no lefs violent among the Norman princes, 
prelates, and barons, than that of building 
churches.. To this they were prompted, not 
pnly by the cuftom of th^ir native country, but 

«7 Grofe'a Antiquities, prcf. p. 77. 

*• Stow's Survey of Londoii, vol 1. p< 69. 

*9 W« Malmf. p. 57, c,ol. a. 
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alfo by their dangerous fituatioft in this ifland. 
Surrounded by multitudes, whom they had . de* 
prefled and plundered, and by whom they were 
abhorred, they could not think themfelves fafe 
without the pretention of deep ditches and 
ftrong walls The Conqueror himfelf was fen* 
fible, that the want of fortified plates in Eng. 
land had greatly facilitated h?s conqtteft, and 
might facilitate his expulfion ; and therefore he 
jnade all poffible hafte to remedy this defe&, by 
building very magnificent and ftrong caftles hi 
all the towns within the royal demefnes. " WH*. 
* c liam (feys Matthew Paris) excelled all his 
? c predeceffors in building caftles, and greatly 
" harafled hi* fubjefts and vaifals wifh thpife 
works ? V* AH his earls, barons, and evea 
prelates, imitated his example; and it was thfe 
firft care of every one who received the grant of 
an eftate from the crown, to build a caftle upon 
it for his defence and residence. The difputes 
about the fucceffion in the following reigns, 
kept up this fpirit for building great and ftrong 
caftles, William Rufus was ftjll a greater 
guilder than his father. " This William (fays 
" Henry Snyghton) was much addicted to 
** building royal caftles and palaces, as the 
1* caftles of Dover, Windfor, Norwich, Exeter, 
" the palace of Weftminfter, and many others, 
•* teftify; nor was there any king of England 

30 M. Paris, Hill. p. S. col. %. Simeon Dunelm. Hift. col. 197, 
198. &. de Diccto Cbrpn. col. 4S*, 
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*' before him that eretted fo many, and' fuch 
w noble edifices 31 /' Henry I. was* alfo a great 
builder both of caftles and monafteries 3Z . But 
this rage for building never prevailed fo much in 
any period of the Englifh hiftory as in the tur- 
bulent reign of king Stephen, from A. I>. 1 135 to 
A,D. 1 154. " Ih this reign (as -we are told 
*' by the author of the Saxon Chronicle) every 

* one who was able, built a caftie ; fo that tie 

* poor people were worn out with the toil of 
J* thefe buildings, and the whole kingdom was 
f* covered with caftles 3 V • Thjs laft expreffion 
will hardly appear too ftrong, when we are in- 
formed, that befides all the caftles before that 
time in England, no fewer than eleven hundred 
.and fifteen were raifed from the foundation in At 
/hort fpace of nineteen years 3 *. 

Military An art fo much pra&ifed as architedure was ifl 
lure. this period, mull have been much imjproved. 
That it really was fo, will appear from the fol- 
lowing vfcry brief defcriptioji of the moft com- 
. xnon form and ftru&ure of a royal caftie, or of 
that of a great earl, baron, or prelate, in this 
period ; and . as thefe caftles ferved both for 
refidence and defence, this defcription will ferve 
for an account both of the domeftic and military 
archite&ure of thofe times, which cannot well be 
feparated. 



~ +>j 
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The fitoatibn of the caftles of the Anglo? Defcrip. 
.. Norman k|ngs and barons, was moft commonly; *&&£ a 
on an eminence, and near a riVer ;. a fituatioa 
on feveral accounts eligible* The whole fite of tha 
caftle (which was frequently of great ekteitt and: 
irregular figure) was Surrounded by a deep and 
broad ditch, Sometimes filled with water ^ and 
fometimes' dry, called, the fofle 1 *.. Before the 
great gate was an outwork, called a barbacar^ 
or antemwral) which was a ftrong and high walk - 
with turrets upon it, defigned for the defence of 
the gate and draw-bridge 36 . On the infide of the 
ditch ftood the wall of the caftle, about eight or 
ten, feet thick, and between twenty and thirty 
feet higfo,.with a parapet, and a kind of embra- 
fureSj called crepnels, on the top. On this wall 
at proper diftances fquare towers of two or three 
ftories high were built, which ferved for lodging 
fome of the principal officers of the proprietor of 
th$ caftle and for other purpofes ; and on the 
infide were ere&ed lodgings for the common 
Servants or retainers, granaries, ftorehoufes, and 
other neceffary offices. On the top of this wall, 
and on the flat roofs of thefe buildings, ftood the 
defenders of the caftle,. when it was befieged, and 
from thence discharged arrows, darts, and ftones, 
on the befiegers. The great gate of the caftle 
ftood in the courfp of this wall, and was ftrongly 
fortified with a tower on each fide, and rooms 
over the pafiage, which was clofed with thick 

» Ou Can** Oloff, yoc. tcfatum. 36 14 voc Barfaatut. 

folding- 
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folding doors of oak, often plated with iron, 
and with an iron portcullis or gr^te let down 
from above. Within this outward wall was a 
large open fpace or court, called in the largeft 
and moft perfect caftles, the outer bayU or 
ballium^ in which flood comfaonly a church or 
Chapel. On the infide of this outer bayle was 
another ditch, wall, gate, and towers, inclofmg 
the inner bayle, or court, within which the chief 
tower or keep was built. This was a very large 
jEquare fabriG, four or five ftories high, having 
final! windows in prodigious thick walls, which 
rendered the apartments within it dark and 
gloomy. This great tower was the palace of the 
prince, prelate, or baron, to whom the cattle 
belonged, and the refidence of the conftable or 
governor. Under ground were difmal dark 
vaults, for the confinement of prifoners, which 
made it fometimes be called the dungeon* la 
this building alfo was the great hail, in "which 
the owner difplayed his hofpitality, by enter- 
taining "his numerous friends and followers jr » 
At one end of the .great halls of caftles, palaces, 
and monafteries, there was a place raifed a little 
above the reft of the floor, called the dsis y where 
the chief table flood, at which perfons of. the 
1 higheft rank dined 38 . Though there were un« 
queftionably great variations in the ftru&ui&of 

V See tyr, Grofe's Preface, p. 5, 6, 7, *• to hb Antiquities rf 
England and Wales, from which I grateftilly aduuxwIedjctiieibW 
defcription is chiefly taken. 

3* M. P«ri», Vit AbbaW p. 9*> col J. p. *4*» Cti* * 

aftl* 
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caftks sod palaces in this period, yet the moft 

perfeft and magnificent of them feem to h*« 

been conftru&ed nearly on the abovft plan;} 

Such, to give one example, was the famtnat 

caftle of Bedford, as appears from the following: 

account of the manner in which it was taken by 

Henry UL A.D. 1224 s9 . The caftle was taker* 

by four aflaults. " In the firft was taken the 

€ f barbacan \ in the fecond the outer ballia \ at the 

*f third attach, the wall by the old tower was 

4 * thrown down by the miners, where, with 

*f great danger, they poffeffed themfelves of the 

' " inner ballia, through a chink ; at the fourth 

" affoult, . the miners fet fire to the tower, for 

44 that tfre ftnoke burft out, and the tower :itfel£ 

" was cloven to that degree, as to fibew vifibly 

" fome. broad chinks ; whereupon the enemy fur- 

« rendered «\" 

. The caftles, monafoeries, and greater churcbe* JSJSJ* 
of thi* period* were generally covered with lead* 
the windows glazed ; and when the walk were x 
not of afhler,. they were neatly plaftered and 
vrhitewafhed on both fides *\ The doors, floor?, 
and roof, were commonly made of oak planks 
3&d beams, exa&ly fmoothed and jointed, and 
frequently carved*** It is hardly neceflary to 
obferve, that the building one of thefe great and 
TOgDufce&£ caftles, raonafteries, er church**, of 



n M. Part*. Kift. Ang« p. *ix, %%%. 
''^'Camijfeh's Britannia, Vol. x, p. 314. col. t. 
«* M* Paris, Vit. Abbat. 9. *». col. a- 4* £1. ibid* p. 79* edL 1. 

.Ujr.;^ which 
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tfhich there were many in England, muft have 
been a work of prodigious expence and labour ; 
and that the archite&s and artificers, by whom 
that work was planned and executed, muft have 
attained confiderable dexterity in their reipe&ve 
arts. Several of thefe architects have obtained 
a place in hiftory, and are highly celebrated for 
their fuperior fkill. William of Sens, arcbited 
to archhifhop Lanfranc in building his cathedral, 
is faid, by Gervafe of Canterbury, to have been 
a mod exquifite artift both in ftone and wood. 
He made not only a model of the whole ca- 
thedral, but of every particular piece of Sculp- 
ture and carving, for the dire&ion of the work- 
men; and invented many curious machines for 
loading and unloading fhips, and conveying 
heavy weights by land, becaufe all the ftones 
were brought from Normandy 45 . Matthew 
Paris ipeaks even in a higher ftrain of Walter 
of Coventry, who flourifhed towards the end of 
this period, when he fays, that " fo excellent 
u an architect had never yet appeared, and pro- 
" bably never would appear, in the world *" 
This encomium was undoubtedly too high; but 
it is unpoifable to view the remains of many 
magnificent fabrics, both facred and civil, that 
were erefted in this period, without admiring the 
genius of the architects by whom they were . 

4* Gems de Combuftione et Reparatione Doroberaenf. Ecctefc 
col- 1*909 1x91. 

44 M. Paris, Vit. Abbat p. 79. col ** 

planned, 
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planned, and the dexterity of the workmen by 

vhom they were executed. ? 

Though the arts of refining and working me- Metallic 

tals, which are fo ufeful in themfelves, and fo 
neceffary to the practice of the other arts, were 
very far from being in an imperfeft ftate among 
the Anglo-Saxons, they certainly received fome 
improvements in the prefent period 45 . The art 
of making defenfive armour, in particular, was 
brought to fuch perfe&ion, that a knight com* 
pletely armed was almoft invulnerable 46 . A fuit 
of this armour confided of many different pieces, 
for the feverai parts of the body, nicely jointed, 
to make them fit eafy, and allow freedom of mo- 
tion and exertion of ftrength; the whole wa? 
veil tempered, finely poliihed, and .often beau- 
tifully gilt, which are fufficient evidences of the 
dexterity of the artifts 47 . But thole who wrought 
in the more precious metals of gold and fil ver, 
had attained to ilill greater perfe&ion in their 
art. This appears from the dirett teftimony of 
contemporary writers, and from the defcriptions 
of fome of die wotks of thefe artifts. When 
Robert, abbot of St. Albans, fent a prefent of 
two candlefticks made of gold and filver, with 
wonderful art, to his countryman pope Adrian 
IV. A-D. 1 158, they were greatly admired and 
praifed by that pontiff and his courtiers, who 
acknowledged they had never behdd any pieces 

** Sec vol. 4. chap, 5. p. 1*7. 4* Ordcric. Vital p. $54. 

«7 Martin. Anecdot torn* k col. 13*6. 

y<u,.yi. o «f 
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of workmanfhip of that kind fo cxquifitely beau- 
tiful 48 . A goldfmith, named Baldwine, who 
flourifhed in the reign of Henry II. was very 
famous, and made many admirable pieces of 
plate for the ufe of churches. " Simon, abbot 
of St. Albans (fays Matthew Paris), dedi- 
cated to God, and the church of the holy 
martyr Alban, for the perpetual prefervation 
of his own memory, a very large cup of gold, 
ic than which there was not one more noble or 
" beautiful in all England, It was made of the 
" piireft gold, by that renowned goldfmith, 
" mailer Baldwine, adorned with flowers and 
" foliages of the mod delicate workmanship, 
" and fet around with precious ftones in the 
moft elegant manner. Befides this, he gave 
to that church a veffel for keeping the eo* 
charift, which was fufpended over the high 
" altar, and exciced univerfal admiration. It 
" was made by the hand of the fame Baldwine; 
c< and though it was of the fineft gold, and en- 
" riched with precious ftones of ineftimable va- 
" lue, the workmanfhip was more excellent than 
" the materials 4 V\ Thefe artifts alfo excelled 
in cafting figures of all kinds, in brafs, fiiver, 
and gold, for ornamenting cabinets, Ihrines, al- 
tars, and the like. There* was in the fame abbey 
of St. Alban's a fhriiie adorned with the whote 
hiftory of our Saviour's paffion, in fuch caft 
figures 5 *. The exceffive riches of the church in 

4 8 M. Pari*, Vit. Abbat. p. 47, col. 1. * 

4» Id. ibid, p. 60. col. 2. so Jd. ibid, p. 61. col. *. 

thfc 
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this period, and the ambition of many prelates; 
and abbots, to difplay their piety and gratify 
their pride, by adorning their cathedrals and 
abbeys, contributed very much to the improve- 
ment of this, and of feveral other arts, by a£* 
fording the higheft encouragement to the artlfts. 
The truth is, that many of the mod curious ar- 
tifts of this period were ecclefiaftics, and fome of 
them even prelates j and that in fome churches 
there were certain prebends appropriated to thofe 
of their clergy who excelled as archite&s, workers 
in ftone, wood, or metals* and fuch arts as were' 
neceflary in building and adorning monafteries 
and cathedrals 5I . 

The arts of dreffing and fpinning wool and flax,' Clothing 
weaving both linen and woollen cloth, and* fe- arts * 
veral other clothing arts, were well known to 
the Anglo-Saxons, and pra&ifed by them with 
no little fuccefs, before the fconqueft s *. There , * 

is however fufficient evidence that all thefe arts' 
were improved after that event, in the courfe of 
our prefent period. This was partly owing to* 
the great multitude of manufacturers of cloth,' 
who came from Flanders, and fettled in Eng- 
land, in thofe times. The people of that coun- 
try were then fo famous for their fkitt in the 
woollen manufa&ory, that one of our ancient 
hiftorians fays, " the art of weaving feemed tcy 
" be a peculiar gift beftowed upon them by na- 

» 

*' Hiftoire Literaire de la France, torn. 7. p. 14T, 14s. torn. 9. 
f. %%i 9 &c. s* Sec vol. 4. chap. 5. p. 131—137. 

O 2 " ture." 
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" tiire $ V By this they were fo much" enriched, 
that fome of their manufacturers and merchants 
rivaled princes in wealth and luxury. Befide* 
the great number of Flemings who came over in 
the army of the Conqueror, there were feveral 
considerable emigrations of them from their own 
country into England, particularly in the reigns 
Gf Henry I, and king Stephen 5 \ After their 
fettlsment in this ifland* which abounded in the 
beft materials for their manufactories, they pur- 
eed their former, occupation with great advan* 
tage to thf^mfelves and to the kingdom. Gi- 
raldu* Cambrenfis, in his itinerary of Wales, 
obferves, that " the inhabitants of the diftriS of 
" Rofs in Pembrokefliire, who derived their 
" origin from Flanders, were much addi&ed to* 
" and greatly excelled in, the woollen jnanu» 
* fedpry >K" 
Weavers For the improvement of the clothing-aits th« 
*^ weavers in all the great towns of England were 
formed into gild* or corporations, and had va- 
rious privileges bellowed upon them by royal 
charters, for which they paid certain fines intf 
the exchequer. The weavers of Oxford paid * 
mark of gold for their gild, in the fifth of king 
Stephen ; thofe pf London paid fixteen- pound* 
for theirs in the fifteen*, and thofe of Lincoln 
fined two chafeures or hounds for theirs jfl *• 

»3 Gervas Chron. col. 1349. 
* J, Brompt. Chron. 1003. Gcrvac, col. 1349. 
' * Girald. Casabreaf. Itinerarium Wallue, L 1. ch. 11. p. M- 

tudf* 
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twelfth of the fame reign* 6 * In the twelfth of 
Henry II. the weavers of Winchefler paid one 
mark of gold as a grefome, and two marks as 
their annual rate, for enjoying the rights of their 
gild, and the privilege of chufing their own al- 
dermen ; and in the fame year, the' fullers of the 
lame city, who formed another corporation, paid 
fix pounds for their gild "• 

In the reign of Richard L the woollen manu- . L*wi rc- 
fa&ory became the fubjed of legiflation ; and a t i£ wool. 
law was made, A. D, 1197, for regulating the J^^" 1 * 
fabrication and fale of cloth. By that law, " it 
** was ena&ed, — That all woollen cloths fhall 
** every where be made of the fame breadth, 
" viz. two ells within the lifts; and of the 
'* fame goodnefs in the middle as at the fides.-* 
*' That the ell (hall be of the fame length over 
" all the kingdom, and that it (hall be made of 
+* iron —That no merchant in any pare pf the 
" kingdom of England fhall ftretch before hit 
" ihop or booth, a red, 6t black cloth, or any 
other thing,, by which the fight of buyers 
is frequently deceived in the choice of good 
" cloth.— That no cloth of any other colour 
« than black fhall. be fold in any p*rt of the 
u kingdom, except in cities feftd capital burghs ; 
" and that in all cities and burghs, four or fist 
" men, according to the fize of the place, fliall 
<c be appointed to enforce the obfervation d£ 
" thefe regulations, by feizing the perfons and 

Msdqx Jtijb Kxchcq. ch. 13. fcft. 3. p. 3*3. 17 Id. Ibid* 

O 3 * gooda 
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* goods of all who tranfgrefs them 5 V* This re- 
markable law demonftrates, that the manufa&ory 
of broad cloth was not only eftablifhed in Eng- 
land in this period, but that it had arrived at 
confiderable maturity, and had become an objeft 
of national attention. There is evidence (till 
remaining that this law was for feme time very 
ftri&ly executed ; but that in the reign of king 
John, when every thing became venal, the mer- 
chants and manufacturers purchafed licenpes to 
make their doth either broad or narrow as they 
pleafed, which brought confiderable fums into 
die royal exchequer ?9 . 
J apeftry. f^ tapeftry hangings, with hiftorical figures 
woven in them, were ufed in England in this 
period, we have the cleared evidence. Richard, 
who was abbot of St Albans front A. D. 1088 
to A.D. 1 1 19, made a prefent to his njqnaftery 
of a fuit of hangings, which contained the whole 
hiftory of St. Alban 6 '. But whether thefe hang* 
ings had been made iq. England or not is uncer* 
tain, although it k not improbable that this cu- 
rious art might be introduced by fome of the 
many pianufa&urers from the Netherlands, v/ko 
fettled in Br i tail} in this period, 
f Uki. : Silks of various kinds pre frequently mentioned 
both in the records and by the hiflorians of this 
period, ajid gven feem not t9 have been very 

s» Hovcdcn. Annal p. 440. col. ». M. Paris Hift. Ang. p, 134* 
59 Hoveden Annal. p 467. col. *. 
f«? M. Paris, Yit Abbat, p. 3^ col. 1. 

uncommon 
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uncommon. For we often meet with accounts of 
filk veftments, cops, altar-cloths, hangings, &c. 
in great quantities, purchafed by prelates, for 
the ufe of themfelves ? their clergy, and their 
churches 6 '. Nor was the ufe of filks confined 
to &e ghurch and clergy. They were worn alfo 
by kings, queens, princes, and other perfons of 
high rank, efpecially on folemn occasions 6 *.. 
But it is much more probable, that thefe filks 
were imported from Spain, Sicily, Majorca, 
Ivica, and other countries, than that they were 
manufactured in Britain. The filk manufa&ory 
feems to have flourifhed greatly, at this time, in 
the two laft-mentioned iflands, as each of them 
paid an annual tribute of two hundred pieces of 
filk to the king of Arragon 63 . Roger king of 
Sicily having taken the cities of Corinth, Thebes, 
and Athens, A. D. 1148, got into his hands a 
great number of filk weavers, brought them, 
with the implements and materials for the exer- 
dfe of their art, and fettled them at Palermo in 
Sicily 6 \ A writer who vifited this manufaftory, 
A. D. 1 169, reprefents it to have been then in 
a mod flourifhing condition, producing great 
quantities of filks, both plain and figured, of 
many different colours. " There (adds he) you 
** might have feen other workmen making filks 

•« Anglia Sacra, torn, s. p. 416. \i\- W. Malmf p. 118 Hiftoria 
Coenobii Burgenf. a Jofepho Sparke edit. London 1723. p. 100, &c. 
6 * Madox Hift. Excheq. chap* 10. feci:. 1%, 
63 R. Horeden. AnnaL p. 387. col. ». 
h Otto Frifingcnf. Hift. Imp. Frederic. 1. 1« c. $3, 

4 «' inter. 
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" interwoven with gold, and adorned with figures, 
" compofed of many fparkling gems 6 V It will 
afterwards appear, that thofe elegant arts were 
not long confined to Sicily. 

Embr id- ^ e ^ sve a ' rca< ty ^ cn t ^ lat ^ c Anglo-Saxon 
« r y« ladies before the conqueft, excelled in the art of 

embroidery * & . This art was rather improved 
than injured by that event, and the Englifli 
ladies ftiil maintained their fuperiority in thk 
refpeft. When Robert abbot of St. Albans vi. 
fited his countryman pope Adrian IV. he made 
him feveral valuable prefents, and, amongft other 
things, three mitres, and a pair of fandals, of 
moil admirable workmanfhip. His holinefs re- 
fufed his other prefents, but thankfully accepted 
of the mitres and fandals, being charmed with 
their exquifite beauty. Thcfe admired pieces of 
embroidery were the work of Chriftina abbefe of 
Markgate 67 . Another pope, not long after, ad« 
miring the embroidered veftments of fome Eng- 
lifli clergymen, afked where they had been made ; 
and being anfwered— in England,— he cried out, 
— " O England ! thou garden of delights, thou 
. ' ( inexhauftible fountain of riches, from thee I 
fC never can exad too much ;" and immediately 
difpatched his bulls to feveral Englifli abbott, 
commanding them to procure him fome of thefe 
embroidered cloths and filks for his own drefs * 

« Falcaldus Hiftoria Sicula, Prafat. 

* See vol. 4. ch. 5. p. 133. «7 M. Paris, Vit. Abbat. p. 4*« 

? Spclflwn. Gloff. Ypg. Aurifrtfia, JL Paris Hift. p. 473. 
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From the defcriptibns of thefe facefrdotal veff- 
inents in our ancient writers, they feem to have 
merited the admiration which they excited. Some 
of them (as we are informed by contemporary 
writers) were stlmoft quite covered with gold 
jand precious ftortes, and others adorned with the 
moft beautiful figures of men, beafts, birds, trees, 
and flowers 6 *. It may not however be improper 
to fuggeft, that if thefe and other works, which 
appeared fo exquifitely beautiful to the writers of 
this period, were now extent, it is probable that 
they would not excite fo much admiration, iii 
the prefent age, when the arts are fo much 
improved. 

No art was more nedeffary, tn6re cultivated, Artxtf' 
or "more improved, in Britain, in this period, war * 
thaii that of War. « c The Normans (fays Wil- 
•* liam of Malthfbury) are a people who delight 
44 in War, and ate uAhappy when they are not 
•* engaged in fofne military operation. They 
** excel in all the arts of attacking their enemies 
44 when their force* ate fufficient; and, when 
" thefe are defe&ive, they are no lefs expert in 
** military ftratagems, and the arts of corruption 
41 by money 7 V 

The. armies of Britain, and of all the nations Th«v 
of Europe, in the feudal times, confided chiefly 
of cavalry, compofed of earls, barons, knights, 
and others, who held their lands by knights ier- 

*9 M. Parit, Vit. Abbat. p. 40. col. 1. Hiftoria Ctenobii Burg«nfi 
p.. ioo, 10 j # 7Q W. Malmf. 1. 5, |>. i7 . col. % : 
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▼ice; or of their fubftitutes. All thefe were 
obliged, by their tenures, to take the field when 
called upon by their fovereign, together with a 
certain number of knights, well mounted and 
properly armed, and to ferve a certain number 
of days at their own expence, their lands being 
confidered as their pay. As it often happened, 
that many who held lands by knights fervice, 
were fuperannuated, or infirm or otherwife in* 
capable of performing that fervice in perfon, 
they were permitted, or rather obliged, to pert 
form it by proper fubftitutes, The clergy alfo, 
who poffefled a great proportion of lands, for 
which they could not in perfon perform the mi- 
litary fervices, becaufe they were prohibited by 
the canons, were fubje&ed to the fame nece/Sty 
of performing thefe fervices by fubftitutes, that 
the national defence might b^ complete. A* 
many of the wars of the kings of England, h 
this period, were carried on in Normandy and 
France, the perfonai performance of their mi- 
litary fervfces became very inconvenient and c^ 
penfiye to the poffeffors of lands in England; 
which induced many of them to redeem thefe 
fervices, by paying the tax called fcutage. With 
the money arifing from this tax, the kings en- 
gaged foldiers of fortune to perform the fervices. 
The cavalry therefore of the Britifli armies, ifl 
this period, confifted of fuch earls, baron?, and 
knights, as were able and willing to perform the 
military fervices for their lands in "perfon, and 
of the fubftitutes of the clergy ami others, either 

provided 
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provided by themfelves, or hired, by the king, If 
all ihefe, belonging to England, had been collected 
together, they would have formed a body of fixty , 
thoufand horfernen, as there were fixty thoaGmd 
jknights fees in that kingdom 7I . 

The defenfive armour of the Britifh cavalry DefcnOy* 
have been already defcribed, except their ihields, an!Ilour - 
which they carried on their left arms, and with 
which they warded off the blows of their ene- 
mies 7% . Thefe ihields were of an oval form, 
coniiderably broader at the top than at the bofc. 
torn. Even the horfes of fome of the princes, 
earls, barons, and chief knights, were covered 
with armour of fteel or iron 73 , " The offenfive 
arms of the cavalry were, i. long fpears, or 
lances, made of fome light ftrong wood, as fir 
or afh, and pointed with fteel, very fharp, and 
well tempered ; 2. long and broad f words, 
double-edged, and fharp-pointed $ 3. a fhort dirk 
or dagger 7 \ 

The infantry of. the Britifh armies of this pe- Infantry, 
fiod confifted of the freemen of the feveral Bri- 
tifh ftates, who did not hold lands of the fove- 
reign by knights fervice, but were poffeffed of 
property to a certain extent, for which they were 
obliged to contribute to the public defence. 
By the famous affize of arms made by Henry II. 
A. D. 1 1 8 1 , every freeman who was poffeffed of 
fixteen marks, either in lands or goods, \vas ob T 

»■ Ordcric. Vital, p. 513. 7* Sec p. 193. 

P Hoyeden. Annal. p. 44. cq\ 4. 74 Hotcdcn. p. 35a col* 1. 
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liged to provide the armour and weapons of t 
■ man at arms'; and eyery freeman and burgeft 
who poffeffed ten marks, was obliged to pro* 
vide the armour and arms of an ordinary foot* 
foldier ". The defenfive armour of a man at 
arms was a coat of mail, a helmet, and a 
fhield ; and his offenfive weapons, a fpear and a 
fword. The defenfive armour of an ordinary 
foot-foldier w^s a wambois, or jacket twilted 
with cotton, and an iron fcull-cap; his offenfive 
arms, a fpear, or a bow and arrows, or a fling, 
with a fword. Thefe arms, by the fame aflrze, 
were neither to be fold, nor pledged, nor feized 
for debt, nor any way alienated, but. tranfmitted 
by every man. to his heir; and if any one wha 
poffeffed them was not capable of ufing them, he 
was obliged to provide one who was- capable, 
when he was . called into the field 76 . By thefe 
wife regulations every man who had any valuable 
flake in the ftate, was obliged to contribute to the 
public fafety, and was constantly provided with the 
means of doing it. 
Merce- Befides thefe national forces, there were, in 

troops. l ^ s P er iod, feveral bands of mercenary foldiera 
of fortune, who made a trade of war, and were 
occafionally taken into the pay of the kings of 
England. Thefe were called by various names, 
as, Ruptarii, Bragmanni, Coterelli, and mod com* 
monly Brabanzons^ becaufe many of them wert 

75 HoYedcn, p. 350. col. 1.' 7« id. Ibid; 

natives 
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natives of Brabant 77 . They are painted by the 
tliftorians of thofe times in the mod odious co- 
lours, as a colleftion of defperate lawlefs ruf- 
fians, who lived by plunder, when they were not 
employed in war 7 \ Stephen feems to have been 
the firft EngHfh king who took thefe mifcreants 
into his. pay; and his example was imitated by 
his three, fuccefTors, Henry II. Richard I. and 
John 7t . But it was only in times of great con- 
fuiion, when many of their own fubjeds had 
revolted, that our princes had recourfe to fuch 
deftru&ive auxiliaries. Thefe troops of ban- 
ditti, rather than of foldiers, became at length 
fo terrible, efpecially to the clergy, that they 
were folemnly excommunicated by the third ge- 
neral council of Lateran, A* D. 1179, and a 
Croifade was fet on foot for their extermination *\ 
One Durand, a common carpenter, pretending to 
have received a commiffion from the Virgin 
Mary in a vifion, A. D. 1182, put himfelf at 
die head of this croifade, and formed a military 
fociety fbr the deftruttion of the Brabanzonsj 
which, after a long and bloody ftruggle, was ac- 
complllhed 8I . 

The* fovereign of every feudal ftate was, by Miliary 
Ae conftitution, generaliffimo or commander in <? fficc^ •• 

1 

9 

ft Du Cange Oloff. voc. Ruptaru, Coteretf, Br slant es. Anglia 
Sacra* torn *. p. 391. 78 Ocrvalii Chron. coL 1461. 

7* J. Hagulftad, col*. %%%. W. Neubrigen. 1. *. c. * 7 . Anglia 
Sacra, torn. 1. p. 391. M. Paris, Vita Abbat. p. 77. col. %. 
• • .*> Benedict Abbaa a torn. 1. p. 2*39. ad aan. X179. 

f » Gcrvai Chron. col. 1461. 

chief 
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chief df its forces ; and all the Britifh princes of 
this period performed that office in perfon, ap- 
pearing conftantly at the head of their armies. 
This was not altogether owing to die martial 
character of thefe princes, but was absolutely 
neceflary to preferve fome degree of difcipline in 
. armies compofed of haughty independent barons 
and their followers. The conftable, who was 
the higheft military officer, commanded under the 
king, and, with the affiftance of the marfbal and 
his officers, fuperintended the mufters, regu- 
lated the quarters, marches, and incampments; 
determined all difputes, and appointed the pu- 
nifliment of delinquents, according to martial 
law'*. Every earl commanded the troops of 
his county, and every baron thofe of his barony* 
All thefe offices or commands were hereditary; 
which, as John of Salisbury obferves, was a de* 
fed in the military fyftem of the middle ages, 
becaufe by this means many perfons were in- 
verted with offices of great importance, for which 
they were naturally unqualified. " In our time 
u (fays he) military flrill and difcipline : have 
" much declined, and are almoft quite de- 
u ftroyed ; becaufe many poffds the higheft of- . 
u fices, without having paffed through the fub> 
* c altera degrees ; who are proud indeed of . 
" their commands and titles, but defpife the 
mod neceflary qualifications. Young men 
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s* Pafquier Rechcrchei, p. 104. Spcbnan OloiT. too Qmjfabnk- 
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cc who are gamefters, hunters, hawkers, and 
€€ even natural fools, who have never handled 
cc arms, or acquired any knowledge of the art$ 
** of war, take upon them to a& the part of 

c « generals' 1 '." 

The royal ftandard was cdnfidered as the centre Sta»dardt. 
of the whole army. In the day of battle it was 
carried by fame great baron, who was ftandard- 
bearer of the kingdom, whofe office was very 
honourable, and commonly hereditary. Henry 
de Eflex was ftandard-bearer of England in the 
reign of Henry IL but in a battle againft the 
Welfh, A. D. 1157* he was feized with a panic* 
and threw down the royal ftandard ; on which 
the whole army concluded that the king was 
killed. Being tried for this crime, and con* 
vi&ed, he was condemned to lofe his office, his 
fortune, and his life ; which laft was fpared by 
the clemency of the king *\ Every earl and 
baron had his particular ftandard painted with 
the armorial enfigns of his family; and even 
bifhops and abbots had alfo ftandards, with dif- 
ferent devices, that accompanied their troops 
when they took the field ,s . Thefe ftandards 
ferved not only to diftinguiih one body of troops 
from another, and to be a centre of union to. 
each, but they alfo contributed to animate the 
foldiers to fight with courage for their prcferva- 



** J. Sarifburicnfis de Nugis Curiallum, I. 6. c. 16. p« 366. 
•4 J. Brompt. Chron. col. 1048. Qervas Chron. col. i|9o« 
h Simeon Dunclm. Hift. col. 262. 
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tion ; becaufe to lofe their ftand^rd, was efteemed 
the greateft difgrace. The fhapes and devices of 
thefe ftandttds may be km m the works quoted 
below 3f . 

The fereral corps in the army had bands of 
martial mufic, which lerved to cheer them in 
their marches, to roufe and inflame their courage 
in battle, and to drown the cries and groans of 
the wounded. Thefe martial muficians made 
ufe of various internments, as horns, trumpets, 
drums, flutes, fifes, and heroins ; the laft of 
which are now unknown 87 . The charge to battle 
was given by the found of all the inftruments of 
martial mufic in both armies, commonly accom- 
panied with the ihouts or martial fongs of the 
combatants ". 

It is not to be imagined that any particular rate 
was fixed for the arrangement of the troops in 
the order of battle*. This muft at all times be 
liable to great variations, arifing from the nature 
of the ground, the quality of the troops, the 
genius of the commanders, the difpafitions of the 
enemy, and other circumitances. In general, 
however, the Normans feem to have drawn up 
their different kinds of troops in different lines, 
rather than to have formed them into one folid 



86 Mr.. Stnitt's regal and ecclefiaftical Antiquities of England, 
plate 3 . His complete View of the Manners, &c. of England, vol. i. 
plates 3 8. 46, 47. 

*7 Vinefauf. Iter Richardi Regis, l.;c.». ' 

88 W. Pi&avien. p. aoi. Orderic. Vital* p. 501. Hen. Knyghton, 
col. 234*. 

compaft 
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oompad body, which was the raoft common 
method of the Anglo-Saxons. In the famous 
battle of Haftings, the different pra&ice of the 
two nations was mofl confpicuous. King Ha- 
rold formed his whole army into one folid body, 
which made a kind of caftle, impenetrable on 
all fides, of which the royal ftandard was the 
centre 89 . The duke of Normandy, on the con- 
trary, drew up his army in three lines, according 
to the cuftom of his country. " In the firft 
€C line (to ufe the words of a contemporary hif- 
cc torian, who was a witnefs of what he relates) 
* c he placed the foot, who were armed with bows 
€€ and arrows, or with flings ; in the fecond line 
<c he placed the heavy armed footj who were 
** defended with coats of mail ; and in the third 
<c line he placed his cavalry, in which his chief 
cc ftrength confifted, and among whom he was in 
*' perfon 90 ." Agreeable to this difpofition of 
the Norman army, the battle was begun by the 
firft line, with a fhower of arrows and (tones from 
their bows and flings ; which did confiderable 
execution, but could not break the folid phalanx 
of their enemies, who repulfed them by throwing 
darts* javelins, and (tones. The fecond line then 
advanced to the attack; and was in the fame 
manner repulfed. At lad the cavalry advanced 
In a deep and heavy body, and with their lances 
and fwords made a mod furious affault upon the 

«9 R. de Dfceto, col. 480. J. Brompt. col. 960. 
9° W. Pidtavien. p. 201, 

Y»i»VL P EnglUhj 
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EngKfli; who 1HH flood firm like a wall 
pofed of fhields and fpears ; and if they had not 
been tempted, by the pretended flight of their 
enemies, to depart from their original difpofition, 
they would have been invincible •'• But though 
the above feems to have been the mod common 
method ufed by the Normans in the arrangement 
of their troops ; yet fo many deviations from k 
occur in the defcriptions of the battles fought in 
Britain and Normandy in this period, that they 
cannot be enumerated. In the famous battle of 
the Standard, for example, they adopted the 
Anglo-Saxon method, and formed their forces 
into one compact body, witjl the ftandard in the 
centre *\ In the great battle (to give only one 
example more) that was fought between Henry L 
and the king of France at Brenncville in Normandy, 
A. D. 1 1 19, a different difpofition was made by 
* Henry, who formed the firft and fecond lines of 
cavalry, and the third of infantry *\ 
Artillery. Befides their lances, fpears, darts, crofs bows, 
arrows, flings, which may be called the fmall 
arms of the middle ages, they had a kind of 
field-artillery which they ufed in battle. This 
artillery confided of certain machines made of 
wood, which, by various contrivances, and 
combinations of the mechanic powers, threw 
darts and (tones with great force to a great dif- 

9* W. PiAayien, p. 201. 

9» R. Hagulftad de Bello Standard!, col. 3*1. 

9' J. Brompt, Chron, col* 1007. 

tance. 
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tance. Such machines were ufed with fuccefs in 
the famous battle of Haftings, and in feveral 
other battles **« The darts that were Ihot from 
thefe machines, as well as from the crofs, bows, 
were called quarrels ; and were pointed with 
heavy pieces of fteel, fhaped like pyramids, and 
very iharp, which made them very deftru&ive 9 *. 
This kind of artillery was more frequently ufed 
in fea- fights, than in battles on fhore; and in 
thefe fights they difcharged not only ftones and 
darts, but alfo pots full of Greek-fire, quick-lime, 
and other combufiible materials 9 *. 

As fea-fights have been mentioned, it may not Sea-fights. 
be improper to give the following defcription of 
one that was fought in this period, between the 
Chriftian and Turkifh fleets, before Ptolemais, 
tranflated from an author who was an eye-witnefs 
of what he defcribes : " Modern fhips of war 
€ * (fays Geoffery de Vinefauf) are either galleys 
" or galliots. Galleys are long, low, and nar- 
u row, with a beam extended from the prow, 
which is commonly called the fpur 9 with which 
they pierce the fhips of the enemy. Galliots 
? have only one bank of oars, are nftuch fhorter, 
u more eafily wrought, and fitter for throwing 
? fire; When both parties, prepared for battle, 
u obr men drew up their fhips, not in a ftraight 
" fine, but bending a little like a crefcent, 

9* W. Piftavien. p. 201. 95 Du Cange GloflT. voc. QuadriUm. 
9 s G. Vinefauf. Iter Ricbardi Regis, 1. 1 . c. 34. Hovedcn. Annal. 
col. 39* 
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" placing the ftrongeft fhips on the points, that 
if the enemy attempted to break our line, 
they might be furroundecL The fea was per- 
fectly calm and fmooth, as if it had been pre- 
pared for the occafion, that neither the rowers, 
nor combatants, might mifs their ftrokes. 
The fignal of battle was given by the found of 
" the trumpets on both fides, followed by 
" dreadful fhouts and fliowers of darts. Our 
men, imploring the divine affiftance, plyed 
their oars, and pufhed the fpurs of their 
galleys againft the (hips of their enemies. Now 
the battle raged. — Oars are entangled with 
c< oars, — grappling-irons fix one fhip to another, 
" — the combatants engage hand to hand, — and 
" the boards are fet on fire by a flaming oil, 
14 which is commonly called Greek-fire. This 
" fire hath a moft fetid fmell, with livid flames, 
" and confumes even flints and iron : water 
makes no imprefEon upon it; a fprinkling of 
" fand abates it j but it can only . be extinguiihed 
by vinegar. O how terrible, how cruel, is a 
fea-engagement ! Some are tortured by fire, — 
" fome abfotbed by the waves, — and others expire 
" with wounds. One of our galleys was fet on 
u fire and boarded by the Turks, The rowerp 
46 plunged into the fea, to fave- their lives by 
" fwimming ; but a few knights, who were heavy- 
w armed, fought in defpair, flew all the Turks, 
" and brought their galley half-burnt to land. 
" In another of our galleys, the Turks feized ^ 
the upper bank of oars, while the Christians 

kept 
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** kept pofleflion of the lower, and by their 
** pulling different ways, it was toffed in a 
** miferable manner. In this engagement the 
** Turks loft one galley and one galliot, with 
** their crews, while we came off triumphant and 
** vi&orious ,7 ." 

The Greek-fire, mentioned in the above de- Greeks 
fcription, feems to have been one of the moil 
terrible inftruments of deftru&ion employed in 
military operations, before the invention of gun- 
powder. It was called Greek-fire, becaufe it was 
invented by the Greeks of the Eaftern empire, 
who, for feveral centuries, kept the compofition 
of it a profound fecret, Tn that period, the 
emperors of Conftantinople ufed to fend quan- 
tities of this fire to princes in friendfhip with 
them, as the moft valuable prefent they could 
give them, and as the greateft mark of their 
favour 9 *. But the compofition pf this liquid 
/ire, 9s it i$ foretimes called, feems to have 
t>een no longer a fecret jn the twelfth century, as 
\t was then ufed in very great quantities, not only 
by the Chriftians of all nations in the Holy 
Land, but tfo by the Turks ", It is faid to 
have been a compofition of fulphwy bitumen, 
, and naphtha 100 . It had a very ftrong and dif- 
Agreeable fmell, as we may eafily fuppofe from 

s>7 Vinefauf. It$r Richardi Regis, J. x. c. 34 
9* Luethprand, 1. 5. c. 4. Delm^r. 1. 3. p. 33, 
99 N. Trivet. Chron ad ann. 1191. 
*• Pn Caijgc Not, ad Joinvi,'. p. 71. 
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its ingredients ; burnt with a lirid flame, and fo 
intenfe a heat, that it confumed not only all foft 
combuftible fubftances, but even {tones and 
metals 101 . When it fell, in any confiderable 
quantity, upon a warrior, it penetrated his 
armour, and peeled his flefh from his bones with 
exquifite pain, which made it an obje£t of great 
terror ,D \ This liquid fire was kept in phials 
and pots, and in thefe was difcharged from 
machines upon the enemy IO *. One of its moft 
lingular properties was, that it burnt in water, 
which did not in the leafl abate its violence ; but 
it yielded to feveral other things, particularly to 
fand, urine, and vinegar, according to the 
monkilh verfes quoted below 1<H . For this reafon, 
when an army made an aflault, in which they 
expe&ed to be oppofed by Greek-fire, they 
provided themfelves with thefe things for its ex- 
tin&ion. " Greek-fire (fays Geoffrey de Vinefauf, 
" in defcribing an afTault) was difcharged upon 
< c them from the walls of the caftle and city, like 
" lightning, and ftruck them with great terror j 
but they endeavoured to preferve themfelves 
from it, by fand, vinegar, and other eytinguiflu 
«* ers ,0 V 

i°i Vinefauf. 1. 1. c. a*, ■<« Id, 1. 4. c, 14. 

,0 * Du Caage^ voc. Ignis Grams. 
,04 ?ercat, O Utinam, ignis hujus vena 5 
Non enim extinguitur aqua, fed arena; 
Vixque vinum aeidum ar&at ejus frjena, 
Et urina ftringitur ejus vix habaoa. 

,0 * G« Vinefcuf. Hiftoria, Captionis Damutse* ch. 9, 
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As Britain abounded, in this period, in fortified Attack 
towns and caftles, much of the art of war con- f eace } 
lifted in defending and affaulting places of 5™* 
ftrength. The manner in which thefe fortifica- 
tions were conftru&ed hath been already de- 
fcribed 106 . They were defended by difcharges 
of the various kinds of fmall arms and artillery 
then in ufe, from the ramparts, and by counter- 
acting all the arts and efforts of the befiegers. It 
would be a very tedious work to enumerate all 
the arts and all the machines that were employed 
in this period in afTaulting and defending * places. 
For as the combinations of the mechanic powers 
in forming engines for burfting open gates, 
undermining, fcaling, and battering walls, 
throwing ftones, darts, and fire, and for oppos- 
ing all thefe efforts, are almoft innumerable, 
great fcope was given to the genius and invention 
both of the beliegers and befieged. The coil- 
fequence of this was, that there were few fieges 
of great importance in which fome new machine 
was not invented. Of thefe machines above 
twenty different kinds are mentioned by the 
writers of this period 107 . But a plain defcription' 
of a fiege, given by a contemporary writer, will 
probably be more farisfa&ory to the reader, and 
give him a clearer idea of the means employed in 
attacking and defending places, than the moil; 

** Sec p. 1S9. 

107 For the names and figures o£ fome of thefe machines, fee the 
Preface to Mr. Qrofe's Antiquities of England, Camden's Remains, 
p. 200. _ 
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laborious hjveftigation of the conftru&ions and 
ufes of all thefe machines. For this purpofe I 
have chofen the relation given by an eye-witnefs 
of the liege of the caftle of Exeter by king 
Stephen, A.D. 1136: " The caftle of Exeter is 
" built on a lofty mount, furrounded with im* 
" penetrable walls, ftrengthened with Cadfarean 
" towers. In this caftle Baldwin de Redvers 
€C placed a garrifon, compofed of valiant youths, 
the {lower of all England, to defend it againft 
the king, to which he bound them by a folema 
oath, and by putting under their protection 
* c his wife and children. When the king in* 
veiled the caftle, they mounted the "walls in 
fhining armour, and treated him and his army 
** with fcorn and * defiance. Spmetimes they 
*' fallied out from fecret paffages, ^yhen le^ft 
<c expe&ed, and put many of the befiegers tQ 
" the fword ; fqmetimes they poured down 
€< fhowers of arrows, darts, and other weapons 
* on' the afiailants. On the other hand, thq 
" king and his barons laboured, with the 
greateft ardour, to diftrefs the garrifon. Hav- 
ing formed a very ftrong and well-armed body 
" of foot, he affaulted the barbican, and, after a 
fierce and bloody ftruggle, carried it. He 
next beat down, with his engines, the bridge 
" of communication between the caftle and the 
u town : after which he ere&ed lofty towers of 
" wood, with wonderful art, to protect his men, 
** and enable them to return the difcharges from 
" the walls. In a word he gave the befieged, 
4 " m 
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<c no reft, either day or night. Sometimes his 

c< men mounted on a machine fupported by four 

** wheels, approached the walls, and engaged 

** hand to hand. Sometimes he drew up all the 

c « {lingers of the army, and threw into the caftle 

ft an intolerable fhower of ftones, Sometimes he 

* 4 employed the mod fkilful miners to undermine 

* 4 the foundations of the walls. He made ufe of 

%t machines of' many different kinds $ fome of 

" which were very lofty, for infpefting what they * 

* c were doing within the caftle ; and others very 

c * low, for battering and beating down the walls, 

** The befieged,' making a bold and mafterly de- 

f* fence, baffled all his machinations with the mod 

w aftonifhing dexterity and art 101 ." After this 

fiege had lafted three months, and king Stephen 

had expended upon it, in machines, arms, and 

other things, no lefs than fifteen thoufand marks, 

equal in efficacy to one hundred and fifty thoufand 

pounds of our money, the befieged \irere obliged 

to furrender for want of water I<>9 . 

.. V Cfcfta Regis Stepham, apud Duchcnf. p. 934. • »<* Id. ibidr 
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SECTION" II. 

The hijlory of the fine or f leafing arts ef Sculpture, 
Painting, Poetry, and Mufic, in Great Britain, 
from A. D. 1066, to A.D. 12 16. 

iI bC arts af " Ti/f ANHND* m evei 7 fta S e of fecfetjr* k«« 
merit at- JLVX fome tafle and capacity for the imitative and 
tentioa. pi ea fi n g ^5. j^ from the indulgence of that 

tafle, and exertion of that capacity, they derive 
many of their moft rational enjoyments. On this 
account, the ftate of thefe arts is an objed. worthy 
of attention in, every period of the hiftory of our 
country. 
Sculpture, Sculpture, or the art of forming, the figures of 
men, birds, beads, &c. in metal, done, wood, 
or other materials, flourifhes moil under the 
patronage of riches and fuperftition, among a 
wealthy people addi&ed to idolatry. As Britain 
was one of the richeft countries of Europe, in the 
period we are now delineating, and its inhabit- 
ants were much addi&ed to a fuperflitious vene- 
ration for the image of their faints, we have 
f good reafon to believe that fculpture was much 
cultivated and encouraged* Every church had a 
ftatue of its patron faint, while cathedrals and 
conventual churches were crowded with fuch 
ftatues*. We may form fome judgment of the 

1 Gervafiu6 de Combuftione et Rcparatione DoroberncnfitEcclefis, 
col. 1294, &c. 

9 * number; 
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number of tbefe ftatues in conventual churches 
from the following account given by Matthew 
Paris, of thofe that were ere&ed in the abbey- 
church of Sk Albans by one abbot : " This 
44 abbot William removed the ancient ftatue of 
<c the Virgin Mary, and placed it in another 
** part of the church, ere&ing a new and more 
" beautiful one in its room. He did the fame 
4C with refpeft to the ancieiit crucifix, which 
u ftood aloft in the middle of the church, and 
" another image of the Virgin Mary, that ftood 
*' over the altar of St. Blafius, removing them 
« into the north fide of the church, and fubfti- 
w tuting others of more excellent workmanfhip 
*< in their places, for the edification and confola- 
" tion of all the taity who entered *. This abbot 
" alfo fet up the great crucifix with its images 
** over the great altar V* Some of thefe. ftatues, 
if we may believe this hiftorian, were executed 
in a very mafterjy manner. " It muft be men- 
u tioned alfo, (fays he) to the praife of abbot 
c< William, that the new ftatue of the Virgin 
* c Mary, which he prefented to our church, is 

*' admirably beautiful, having been made by 
** Mr. Walter de Colchefter, with the moft ex- 
* quifite art and Ikill V ' 

Befides ftatues the fculptors of this period Baflbwd. 

alto re- 

executed many figures, and even hiftorical pieces, licvo. 
|n haflq and alto relievo, as ornaments of 

* M. Paris Vit Ahhat p-|i. col. I, 3 Id* p. 80. col. x. 

t Id. j?. 8|, col^ 

churches, 
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churches, and objeds of fuperftitious veneration, 
la the fame abbey church of St. Albans, we are 
told by the fame hiftorian, who was a monk of 
that abbey, there was a curious piece of this kind 

in wood, over the high altar: " In the middle 
" (fays he) of this piece, was a reprefentation of 
*' the Divine Majefty, with that of a Chriftian 
u church and of a^Jewifh fynagogue. On one 
i6 hand was a feries of figures reprefenting the 
*' twelve patriarchs, and on the other hand 
f 6 another feries reprefenting the twelve apoftles V* 
In a word, when archite&ure was cultivated with 
fo much ardour, fculpture could not be neg- 
lefted; and when fo many noble and magni- 
ficent churches were built, artifts could not be 
wanting to adorn and furnifh them with images, 
which were efteemed fo effential to the worfliip 
that was to be performed in thefe facred ftrug- 
tures* 
Painting. The art of painting was never wholly loft in 
any of thofe countries of Europe which had been 
provinces of the Roman . empire. For though 
the barbarous conquerors of thofe countries 
deftrpyed many magnificent edifices and beau- 
tiful paintings, ; not a few of both efcaped their 
ravages, and became the objefts of their admi- 
ration. Some of thefe conquerors alfo, when 
the rage of war was at an end, difcovered a 
tafte for the fine arts, and became their patrons \ 

5 M. Paris Vit. Ab'>at. p. Si. col* a. 
* Muratori, torn. 2. p. 354. 

Even 
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Even the Anglo-Saxons, who were amongft thef 

moll deftru&ive of the northern conquerors whcf 

« • • • 

overturned the Ronian empire, did not continue 

long to* defpife the pleafii^g arts, particularly that 

of painting, which was praftifed by them with 

confiderable fuccefs 7 . Btit the Norman conqueft 

contributed not a little to the improvement of the 

art of painting, as well as of archite&ure, in 

Britain ; for the Normans being as fuperftitious, 

and more magnificent than the Anglo-Saxons, 

they built more beautiful churches, and adorned 

them with a greater profufion of paintings. The 

roof, for example, of the cathedral church of 

Canterbury, built by archbifhop Lanfranc, was 

painted, if we may believe a contemporary 

author, in the mod elegant manner 8 . Aldred 

archbifhop of York, who put the crown on the 

head of William the conqueror, added much to 

the magnitude and . beauty of the church of St. 

John of Beverley. " He enlarged (fays his 

hiftorian) the old church, by adding a new 

prefbytery, which he dedicated to St. John the 

Evangelift; and he adorned the whole roof, 

frem the prelbytery to the great tower, with 

" the mod beautiful paintings, intermixed with 

" much gilding of gold, performed with admir- 

* able art V* In a word, it feems to have been 

the conftant cuftom of this period, to paint the 

7 See vol. 4. chap. $> p. 160. 

* Gerva3 de Combuftione & fteparatione Ecclcfiae Dorobernienf^ 
col. 1294. 9 X, Stubbs Aft. Pontific. fcbor. col. 1704. 

inner 
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inner roofs or ceilings of cathedrals and con- 
ventual churches ; but of what kind thefe paint- 
ings were, and with what degree of delicacy they 
were executed, we have now no means of judg- 
ing, as we cannot depend very much on the tafte 
of the monkifh writers of thofe times, who fpeak 
of them in the higheft drains of admiration. It is 
however highly probable, that thefe paintings were 
of the hiftorical kind, thefubje&s of which were 
taken from the Scripturds : for Dudo of St. Quin- 
tin tells us. that Richard I. duke of Normandy, 
who died A. D. 1002, painted the infide of a mag- 
nificent church, which he built at Rouen, with 
hiftorical pain tings ,0 . 
portrait- / Portrait-paintings appear to have been very 
common in this period ; and it is probable that 
there were few kings, queens, or princes, who 
had not their pictures drawn. The learned 
Montfau9on hath publifhed prints of four pic- 
tures at full length, repreftc^ng William the 
Conqueror, his queen Matilda, and their two 
fons Robert and William ,f . Thefe pidures, 
which are believed by many to have been drawn 
from the life, were painted in frefco, on the walls 
pf a chapel belonging to the abbey of St. Stephen 
at Caen, which was built A. D. 1064. They 
are thus defcribcd : " The Conqueror was drawn 
K as a very tall man, clothed in a royal robej 

10 Dudo de Adtis Norman, I. 3. p. 153. 
tl Montfau^on Monumens de la Monarchic Fran^oife, torn. t. 
plate 55. p. 403. 

« and 
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" and (landing on the back of an hound couch- 
* ant: on his head was a diadem, ornamented 
" with trifoils; his left hand pointed to his 
** bread, and in his right he held a fceptre, fur- 
** mounted with a fleur de lys. Queen Matilda 
" was dreffed in a kirtle and mantle; and had 
" on her head a diadem, fimilar to that of her 
u hufband ; from the under part whereof hung 
a vail, which was reprefented as falling care- 
Iefsly behind her fhoulders ; in her right hand 
was a fceptre, furmounted with a fleur de lys, 
cc and in her left a book: her feet were fup- 
ported by the figure of a lion. Duke Robert 
was reprefented as Handing on a hound, and 
" clad in a tunique, over which was thrown a 
*• fhort robe or mantle : his head was covered 
c< with a bonnet j upon his right hand, clothed 
" with a glove, ftood a hawk, and in his left 
u was a lure. The pifture of duke William re- 
" prefented him as a youth, bare-headed, drefled 
€C in the fame hkbit as his brother, and ftanding 
" on a fabulous monfler : the left hand of this 
€i prince was clothed with a glove, and fupported 
€< a falcon, which he was feeding with his right. 
<c Thefe paintings are fuppofed to have been coeval 
" with the foundation of the abbey of St. Ste- 
%c phen, and to have been drawn from the life ■ V* 
The learned Montfau9on fays, " That thefe four 
" pi&ures have all the air and appearance of ori- 
" ginals." 

*• Doflor Ducarcl's Anglo-Norman Antiquitiei, p. 61. 

There 
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■wfilke- There is an anecdote preferved by William of 
ftef 3 of Malmfbury, which feems to* indicate that portrait-* 
fxaftL***" painting was pra&ifed in great perfection in this 
period. A company of banditti in Flanders* 
who pretended to be adherents of Guibert the 
anti-pope, had formed a plot to intercept and 
rob Anfelm archbifhop of Canterbury, in his 
way to Rome, A. D. 1097. The archbifhop 
having received intelligence of their defign, 
efcaped by means of a difguife. That he might 
not efcape in the lame manner on his return, the 
banditti fent an excellent painter to Rome to 
draw his pifture fo exa&ly, that they might 
know him under any difguife. Of this alfo the 
archbifhop received intelligence; and was fo 
inuch alarmed that he went a great way out of his 
road, to avoid the danger l3 . About the fame 
time the pope and clergy employed the art of 
painting in promoting a croifade for the recovery 
of the Holy Land, by fending certain irritating 
pictures to the courts of princes, and expofing 
them to the view of the people. In one of thefe 
pi&ures, Chrift was reprefented tied to a flake, 
and fcourged by an Arabian, fuppofed to be 
Mahomet ; and in another an Arabian was 
painted on horfeback, wkh his horfe ftaling on 
the holy fepulchre. Thefe pi&ures, it is faid, 
excited the indignation both of princes and people, 
in a very high degree, and contributed not a littfe 
to their taking the crofs ,4 . 

■i W. MaJmf. de Gejlis Pontific Angl. p. 117. col. ». 

14 Abulfeda, 1. 1. c. 3. Bohadin Vit. Salidini, cfa. do. p- 136. 

Painting, 
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Painting, in this period, was not confined to paintings 
die ufe of the church, or to the portraits of ^ n / ^ 0U8 
great men, but was employed to various other 
pturpofes ; particularly to ornamenting the apart- 
ments, furniture, fhields, &c. of perfons of rank 
and fortune. In the feveAteenth of Henry III. 
a precept was directed to the flieriff of Hamp* 
(hire, commanding him, " to caufe the king's 
" wainfcotted chamber in the caftle of Win- 
u chefter to be painted with the fame hiflories 
? c and the fame pi&ures with which it had beoa 
"painted before 'V This is an authentic 
proof that wainfcotdng chambers, and painting 
the wainfcot with hiftorical paintings, was prao 
tifed. in England fa long before the feventeenthu 
of Henry III. A. D. 1233, that the paintings 
were fo much faded or tarnifhed that they needed 
to be renewed. Peter de Blois r archdeacon of 
Bath, and chaplain to Henry II. acquaints .us, 
in one of his letters, that the great barons and 
military men of his time, had their fhields and 
Saddles painted with the reprefeatations of 
battles. In that letter he cenfures the vices, and 
particularly the oftentatious vanity, of thefe 
barons, with no little feverity; and, amongft 
other things, fays, " They carry fhields into 
<c the field fo richly gilded, that they prefent the 
<f profped of booty rather than of danger to the 
enemy; and they bring them back untouched, 
and, as I may fay, in a virgin ftate.' They 






15 See the Honourable Mr. Walpple's Anecdotes jpf Paint- 
ing, p. j. 
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" alfo caufe both their ihields and faddles to be 
" painted with reprefentations of battles and 
equeftrian combats, that they may pleafe their 
imaginations with the contemplation of fcenes 
'* in which they do not chufe to engage **" 

The art of painting glafs was known and 
pra&ifed in France, and very probably in Eng- 
land, in this period. Father Montfau$on hath 
given feveral plates of the paintingsf in the win- 
dows of the abbey of St. Dennis that were painted 
in the twelfth century, particularly a reprefenta- 
tion of the progrefs of the firft croifade, in ten 
compartments X7 . This art, it is believed, was 
brought into England in the reign of king 
John 13 . 

There was a kind of miniature painting much 
praftffed in Britain in this period, and of which 
many curious fpecimens are dill remaining. This 
was called illuminating (from which limning is 
derived ) ; and was chiefly ufed, as we now ufe 
copper-plates, in illuftrating and adorning the 
Bible and other books. This art was much 
pradtifed by the clergy, and even by fome in the 
higheft ftations in the church: " The famous 
Ofmund (fays Brompton), who was confecrated 
bifhop of Salifbury A. D. 1076, did not dif- 
dain to fpend fome part of his time in writing, 
binding, and illuminating books ,9 ." Mr. 
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"* Opera Petri Blcfenfis, cp. 94. p. 146, 147. 
"7 Montfau£on Monumens, &q. torn. z. p. 384. 
18 Mr. Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting, p.5. note. 
f 9 J. Brompt. Chron, col. 977. 
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Strutt hath given the public an opportunity of 
forming fome judgment of the. degree of deK± 
cacy and art with which thefe illuminations were . 
executed, by publiffiing prints of a prodigious 
number of them, in his two works quoted be- 
low ao . In the firft of thefe works, we are pre- 
fented with the genuine portraits, in miniature, 
of all the kings, and feveral of the queens, of 
England, from Edward the ConfefTpr to H[enry 
VII. moftly in their crowns and royal robes, to- 
gether with the portraits of many other eminent 
perfons of both fexes. 

The illuminators and painters of this period Art of 
feem to have been in poffeffion of a confiderable colours? 8 
number of colouring-materials, and to have 
known the arts of preparing and mixing them, 
fo as to form a great variety of colours. In the 
fpecim^ns of their miniature-paintings that are 
ftill extant, we perceive not only the five primary 
colours, but alfo various combinations of them. 
There is even fome appearance that they were 
not ignorant of the art of painting in oil, from \ 

the following precept of Henry III. dated only 
twenty-three years after the conclufion of this 
period : " Pay out of our treafury, to Odo the 
goldfmith, and Edward his fon, one hundred 
and feventeen fhillings and ten pence, for oil, 
varniflh, and colours bought, . and pi&ureg 
made, in the chamber of our queen at Weft- 



6C 



10 The Regal and Ecclefiaftical Antiquities of England, London 
1773 j View of the Cuftoms, &c. of England, 1774. 
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u minfter, between the o&aves of the Holy Tri- 
nity, in the twenty-third year of our reign, 
and the feaft of St. Barnabas the apoftle, in 
" the fame year, which is fifteen days "." This 
was a confiderable fum (equal in quantity of 
iilver to feventeen pounds fourteen {hillings of 
our money, and in efficacy to eighty -eight pounds) 
to be expended in painting one chamber in fo 
fliort a time. 

As the Normans were more learned, and no 
lefs fond of poetry than the Anglo-Saxons, that 
inoft pleafing and delightful art, efpecially Latin 
poetry, was cultivated with no lefs ardour, and 
~with greater fuccefs, in this than in the former 
period. On this account it may be proper to pay 
a little more attention to this than to any of the 
other arts/ 

The vernacular language of England, in this 
period, was in fuch an imperfe£t and unfettled 
ftate, that it was hardly fit for tranfa&ing the 
common bufinefs of fociety, and very improper 
for the fublime and melodious tlrains bf poetry. 
No fciences were taught, few letters were written, 
few accounts were kept, few treatifes in profe, 
on any fubje£, were - compofed in that lan- 
guage**. But fo fttong a propenfity to poetry 
prevailed, that a prodigious number of poems on 
different fubje&s, and in various kinds of verfe,, 
vrcre written in that crude unformed tongue. 



* Mr. WaJpole's Anecdotes of Painting, toL ir p. 6. 
•* See chap. 7. 
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Many of our bed: poets indeed in this period, 
fetifible of the imperfe&ion of their .native lan- 
guage, wrote their poems in Latin, and fome in 
the Romance or Provencal tongue 7 . This makes 
it neceffary to give a very brief account, *i. of 
the Englifh; 2. of the Latin; and 3. of the 
Provencal poetry of this period. 

As many of the poets of this period were clerks Englifh 
and monks, many of their poems were on re- P ^ 1 ?* 
ligious fubje&s. Of this kind is a tranflation 
of the Old and New Teftament into Englifh 
verfe, fuppofed to have been made before the 
year 1200, — a verfion of the pfalms, made about 
the fame time,— and a large volume of the lives 
of the faints M . The only fpecimen of thefe 
poems our limits can admit, is the following 
verfion of the hundredth pfalm : 

Mirthcs to God al erthe that es 

Serves to Louei d in faines. 

In go yhe ai in his fiht, 

In gladnes that is fo briht. 

Whites that louerd god is he thus 

He us made und our felf noht us, 

His folk: and (hep of his fode : 

In gos hi 8 yhates that are gode : " ' 

In fchrift his worches belive, 

In ympnes to him yhe fchrive. 

Heryhes his name for Louerdc is hende, 

In all his mcrci do in ftrende and ftrande **. ' ' • 

The minftrels of thofe times had a fet of fongs Sundays 
of a religious caft, and on religious fubje&s, fons8# 

* Mr. Warton's Hiftory of Englifh Poetry, p. i$* %$. it* 
¥ Id, ibid. p. 43. 

(^.3 which 
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which they fung to their harps, in the courts of 
kings, and in the halls of barons, on Sundays, 
inftead of thofe on love and war, and fuch fub- 
jefts/ which they fung on other days. The fol- 
lowing lines are the exordium of one of thefe 
Sunday *fcngs : 

The vtfions of Seynt Poul won he was rapt into Paradyt. 

Luftcucth lordynges leof and dere, 

Ze that wolcn of the Sonday here ; 

The Sonday a day hit is 

That angels and archangels join i wis, 

More in that ilkc day 

Than any odur, &c. 2S 

# 

Hymns. The monks, and other clerical poets of this 

period, compofed many fhort hymns, in various 
kinds of verfe. The following ftanza of one of 
thefe hymns -may ferve as a fpecimen. The fub- 
jeft of it is our Saviour's crucifixion : 

I fyke when y finge for forewe that y fe 
. When y with wypinge bihold upon the tre. 
Ant fc Jhefu the fuete 
Is hert blod for lete, 

For the love of me ; 
Ys wcundes waxen wete. 
Thei wepen, ft ill and mete, 

Marie rewcth me *. 

love- Religion was not the only fubjedt of the Englifh 

n *' # poetry of tfiis period. J-ove, the favourite tjieme 

w Mr. Warton's Hiftory of Bnglifh Poetry, p. 19. note. 
** Id* ibid. p. 33, 

of 
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of many poets, produced its (hare of verfes. The 
following little poem, in which the poet com* 
pares his miftrefs to a great variety of gems and 
ilowers, may ferve as a fpecimen of this kind of 
poetry, and of that alliteration which was efteemed 
a great beauty in this period : 

Ic hot a burde in a bour, afe beryl fo bryght, 

Afe faphyx in felver fcmely on fyght, 

Afe jafpe the gentil that lemeth with Iyght, 

Afe gernet in golde and rubye wel ryht, 

Afe onycle he is only holden on hyht : 

Afe a diamand the dere in day when he is dyht r ) 

He is coral yend with Cayfer and knyght, 

Afe emeraude a more wen this may haveth myhr. 

The myht of the margaryte haveth this mai mere, 

Ffor charbocele icfre hire chafe bi chyn and bi chere, 

Hire rede ys as rofe that red ys on ryfe, 

With lilye white leves loflum he ys, 

Theprimros he.pafleth, thepenenke of prys, 

With alifaundre ,thareto ache and anys ; ' 

Coynte as columbine fuch hire cande j$ 9 

Glad under gore in gro and in grys ' " 

Heo is blofme upon bleo brighteft under bis 

With celydqnc ant fange as thou thi felf fys. 

From Weye he is wifift into Wyrhale, 

Hire nome is in a note of the nyhtigale ; 

In a note is hire nome nampneth hit non 

Who fo ryht redeth ronne to Johon % 

Several fatirical poems appear among the re- Satirical 
mains of the Englifh poetry of this period, * ,oem8 • 
Some of thefe are general fatires againft monks, - 
bifhops, lawyers, phyficians, and people of other 

*f Mr. Warton's Hiftory of Englifli PQetry, p, %%• 

9^4 profet 
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profeffions. That part of a very curious fatirc 
againft monks, in which the author ladies them 
for their incontinence, may ferve as an example 
of this kind of poetry. After the fatirift had de- 
fcribed the delightful fituation, magnificent fa- 
bric, and greftt* provifion of meats and drinks 
of an abbey, with the indolence, gluttony, 
and drunkennefs of its monks, he proceeds 



thus : 



An other abbai Is thcr bi 

For foth a gTcat nun n eric ; 

Up a river of fwet milk 

Whar is plente grete of filk. 

When the fummeris dai is hote, 

The yung nunnes takith a bote, 

And doth ham forth in that river 

Both with oris and with ftere : 

Whan hi beth fur from the abbei 

Hi makith him nakid for to plei, 

And leith dune into the brimme 

And doth him fleilich for to fwimme : 

The yung monkes that hi fceth 

Hi doth ham up, and foith he fleeth, 

Andcomith to the nunnes anon, 

And euch monk him, takith on, 

And fncllich herith forth har prei 

To the mochill grei abbei. 

And ttchith the nonnes an oreifun 

With jamblrut up and dun. 

The munke that wol be ftaluu gode A 

And can fei a riyt his hode, 

He fchal hab withoute danger 

3C.Ii wives each yer, 

Al throy riyt and noyt throy grace, 

J?Qt to do himfilf folace. 
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And thilk monke that clepeth beft 
And doth is likam all to red, 
Of him is hope, God hit wote, 
To be fone vader abbot **. 

It was far from being fafe at this time to write Danger of 
fatirical verfes againft particular perforis, efpe- S2irf2S 
cially againft thofe in power. ' Henry I. A. D. poems. 
j 124, condemned one Luke de Barra to have his 
eyes pulled out, for having written defamatory 
ballads againft him; and when the earl of 
Flanders very warmly interceded for the un- 
happy poet, the king replied, " This man, 
cc being a wit, a poet, and a minftrel, hath 
" compofed many indecent fongs againft me, 
" and fung them openly, to the great enter- 
cc tainment and diverfion of my enemies. Since 
" it .hath pleafed God to deliver him into -my 
** hands, he fhall be punifhed, to deter others 
** from the like petulance *V* This cruel fen- 
tence was accordingly executed on the unfor- 
nate fatirift ; who died of the wounds he re* 
ceived in ftruggling with the executioner. 

But though the kings and great men of thofe Pane&y. 
times were thus impatient of fatire, they were nc8, 
fond enough of panegyrics; which produced 
poems of that kind in great abundance. The 
famous William Longchamp, bifhop of Ely, 
chancellor and chief judiciary of England, the 

* Hiekefii Thefeur. torn. 1. p. 13*, 133, Warton's Hiftory of 
Englifh Poetry, p. ir. 

* Grderic. Vita}, p. 880, %%i. 

pope's 
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pope's legate, and the great favourite of Rich- 
ard I. (if we may believe his brother Hugh 
Nunant bifliop of Chefter), " kept a number 
" poets in his pay, to make fongs and poems in 
: * Q his praife; andv allured the beft fingers and 

_j ** minftrels by great gifts, to come over from 

France, and fmg thefe fongs in the ftreets of 
the feveral cities of England 30 ." Matilda, 
queen of Henry I. was fo generous, or ratlier fo 
' profufq a patronefs of poets, that . they crowded 
to her court from all parts to prefent her with* 
their panegyrics 31 . So much were the mufes 
both courted and dreaded by the great in this 
period! 
Elegies, Among the remains of the Englifli poetry of 

paftorais, ^ j-^jfth cen t U ry, are feveral elegiac, paftoral, 

and defcriptive poems ; but for fpecimens of 
thefe, I muft refer the reader to the very curious 
work quoted below, to which I have been fo 
much indebted in this article 3 \ 
Latin -. The unfettled flate of the Englifh language, 
poetry. fluftuating between the Norman, fpoken by one 
part of the people, and the Saxon, by another, 
was, no doubt, one reafon why the Latin Ian* 
guage was ftudied with fo much ardour in Eng- 
land in this period; and that not only all our 
divines, philofophers, and hiftorians, but alfo 
many of our poets, wrot$ in that language, S$* 

*° Bcnedidt Abbas, ad ann. 1191. 
• 3I W. Malmf. 1. 5. p. 93. col. 1. 
* Mr. Warton's Hiftory of Englifh Poetry, p. 19, &^. 

, veral 
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veral learned men, whom we have already, men* 
tioned for their other works, were excellent Latin 
poets, and in that capacity claim a little of our 
attention. 

Henry of Huntington, the hiftorian, was alfo Henry of 
a voluminous Latin poet, and wrote feveral books ton? mS * 
of epigrams and, love-verfes, and a poem upon 
herbs. This we are told by himfelf, in the con- 
clufion of his curious letter on the contempt of 
the world : 

Henricua tibl ferta gerens, epigrammata prlmum, 
Prselia mox Veneris gramina deinde tuli 33 . 

His invocation of Apollo, and the goddefles of 
Tempe, in the exordium of his poem on herbs, 
may ferve as a fpecimen of his poetry : 

1 

Vatum migne parens, herharum Phoebe repertor, 
Vofque, quibus refonant Tempe jocofa, Deae I 
Si roihi ferta prius hedera florente paraftis, 
Ecce meos florea, ferta parate, fero 34 . 

The famous John of Salifbury was not only John of 
well acquainted with the beft Roman poets, as Sal,{bur y< 
appears from the numerous quotations from them 
in his works, but was himfelf. no contemptible 
Latin poet. His poem prefixed to his book, De 
mips curialium, is equally elegant and witty. It 
is an addrefs to his book, containing many di- 
fe&ions for its conduit j from which the follow- 



s* Anglia Sacra, torn. *• p. 70a. 

34 Lclaud. de Script. Brit an. torn. s. p. 198. 
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ing verfes, alluding to the title of his work, may 
be given as a fpecimen : 

Nufquam divert as ne quis te laedat euntem, 
Nugarum luat garrula lingua notas. 
Omaia, fi nefcis, loca funt pleniflima nugis ; 
Quarum tota cohors eft inimica tibi. 
Ecclefia nugse regnant, et principis aula; 
In clauftro regnant, pontificifque domo. ' 
In nugis clerus, in nugis militis ufus ; 
In nugis juvenes, totaque turba fenum. 
Rufticus in nugis, in nugis fexus uterque ; 
Servus et ingenuus, dives, egenus, in his 35 . 

Badmer, Eadmer, William of Malmfbury, Peter of Blow, 
Girald Barry, and feveral others pf whom we 
have already given feme account, have left 
proofs of their proficiency in Latin poetry, as 
well as in other parts of learning ; but extra&s 
from their works - would fwell this fe&ion beyond 
its due proportion. It will be more proper to 
take a little notice of a very few of the Latin 
poets of this period, who addi&ed themfelves 
chiefly to poetry, and who have not yet been 
mentioned. 

HanviD. John Hanvill, or Hautvili, a monk of St. 

Albans, flourifhed towards the end of the twelfth 
century, and was far from being a contemptible 
Latin poet. His chief work was a kind of. moral 
heroic poem, in nine books, the hero of which 
he calls Arcbkrienms, who travelled over the 
world, and every where found reafon to lament 
the follies, vices, and miferies of mankind. He 

35 J. Sariiburien. ad opus fuuni. 
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dedicated this work to his great friend and patron 
Walter de Conftans, who was made bilhop of 
Lincoln A. D. 1183. A few lines from the 
dedication will enable the reader to form fome 
idea of his ftyle and manner: 

O cuju8 Audio, quo remige navigal seftu, 
Mundanoque mari tumedis exempt a procellis, 
Lincolnnias fedes ! O quern non preterit aequi 
Calculus! O cujus morum redolentia ccelum 
Spondet, et efle nequit virtus altiffima major, 
Indivifa minor: cujus fe nomen et aft r is 
Inferit, et famae lituo circumfonat orbem 36 , 

Befides his Architrienius, he wrote a volume of 
Latin epigrams, epiftles, and fmaller poems, 
which (as an excellent judge who perufed them 
declares) have confiderable merit 3? . 

Jofephus Ifcanus (Jofeph of Exeter) was the Jofephof 
prince of Latin poets in this period we are now 
examining, and wrote two heroic poems. The 
Trojan war was the fubjeft of one of thefe 
poems, which conlifted of fix books, and was 
dedicated to Baldwin, archbiihop of Canterbury. 
The fubjeft of the other, which was called 
Antiocbeis, was the croifade, in which his 
fovereign Richard I. and his patron archbiihop 
Baldwin, were engaged. Of the beauty and ex- 
cellence of the firft of thefe poems we have an 
opportunity of judging, becaufe it is ftili extant, 
and hath been publifhed 38 . " The diftion is 

l* Bulxi Hift.Univerfitat. Parifien. torn, a. p 458. 

1* Mr WartoiTs Hift. of Etiglifti Poetry, diCTertation 2. 

At Bafil, Svo, 1 54 1. At Amsterdam, 410, ipa. 

Ci generally 
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u generally pure, the periods round, and the 
" numbers harmonious •, , and, on the whole, 
" the ftru&ure of the verification approaches 
" nearly to that of polifhed Latin poetry 39 ." 
It is hardly poffible to dip into any part of this 
poem, which confifts of no fewer than three 
thoufand fix hundred forty-fix lines, without 
iinding paflages that will juftify this favour- 
able opinion of its merit ; and therefore I fhzll 
go no further for an example than to the exor- 
dium, in which the fubjeft is propofed with 
great plainnefs and fimplicity: 

( Iliadum lachrymas, concefiaque Pergama fad's, 
Praelia binaducum, bis ada&am cladibus urbtm, 
In cineres, queritnur : flemufquc quod Herculia ira, 
. Hefiones raptus, Helena; fuga fregcrct arcem, 

v Impulerit Phrygios Danaas exciverit urbcs 4 °. 

The Antiocheis is unhappily loft, except a final! 
fragment, in which the ancient heroes of Britain 
are celebrated in a ftrain not unworthy of the 
Mantuan bard. Of the famous prince Arthur 
our poet fings thus : 

- Hinc, celebri fato, felici floruit ortu, 
Flosregura Arthurus • - • * • 
****.#.♦*# 

* * * * Quemcunque priorum 
Tnfpice : Pcllaeum commcndat fama tyrannum, 
Pagina Csefareos loquitor Romana triumphos i 



*9 Mr. Warton's Hift. Eng, Poet dfflertat. i. 
«• Jofephi Ifcani de Belb Trojaaa* Libri Sex, cum notf* TMk' 
mii, Amftelsed. 1702* 
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Alcidcn domitis attolit gloria monftris ; 

Scd nee pinctum coryli, nee fydete folem 

^Equant. Annalcs Graios Latiofque revolve, 

Prifca parem n*fcit, JEqualem poftera nullum v . 

Exhibitura dies. Reges fupereminet omnes : 

Solus praetcritis meltor, majorque futuris 4I . 

1 

1 

Alexander Necham was another elegant Latin Alexan- 

Am TW 

poet, who flourifhed in England at the fame time nani# C<> 
with Jofeph of Exeter. He was born and edu- 
cated at St, Alban's, as appears from the follow- 
ing verfes, which may ferve alfo as a fpecimen of 
his poetry : 

***** Clauftrum 

Martyris Albani fit tibi tuta quie3. 

Hie locus setatis noflrse primordia novit, 

Annos felicce, lastitiaeque dies. 

Hie locU8 ingenujs puerilis imbuit annos 

Artibus, et noitrse laudis origo* fuit. 

Hie locus infignes xnagnofque creavit alumnos, 

Felix eximio mart y re, gente fitu. 

Militat hie Chrifto, no&uque dieque labori 

lndulgit fan do religiofa Conors * 2 . 

Walter Mapes, the jovial and witty arch- Walter 
deacon of- Oxford, and chaplain to Henry II. ^P*'- 
was a good Latin poet, and a voluminous writer. 
His poems were chiefly of a fatirical or feftive 
ftrain, and in the rhyming kind of verfes, com- 
monly called Leonine, which were much ufed by 
the minor poets of thofe times. Three ftanzas 
from his fatire on Pope Innocent, for prohibiting 

■ 

« Camden's Remains, p. 314. Wart on. Hilt Poet. diflertat. a. 
V Id. ibid. 

the 
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# the marriage of the clergy, trill give us fome idea 

of his fatirical vein ; and , his famous ode on 
drinking, will be a fufficient fpecimcn of his 
feftive lays : 

O quam dolor anxius, quam tormenlum grave, 
Nobis eft dimittere quoniam eft fuave 1 
O Romane pontifex, ftatuifti prave, 
Ne in tanto crimine moriaris cave. 
Non eft Innocentias, immo nocens vere, 
Qui quod fa&o docuFt, ftudct abolere : 
Et quod olim juvenis voluit habere, 
Modo vetus pontifex ftudct prohibere. 
Ecce jam pro clericis multum allegavi, 
Necnon pro prefbyteris plura comprobavi* 
Pater nofter nunc pro me, quoniam peccavi, 
Dicat quifque prefbyter, cum fua fuavi ♦*• 

Ode On Drinking* 

Mihi eft propofitum in taberna mori, 
Vinum Gt oppofkum morientis orii 
Ut dicant, cum yenerint, angclorum chori, 
Deus (it propitius huic potatori. 
Poculis accenditur animi lucerna. 
Cor imbutum ne&are volat ad fuperna $ 
Mihi fapit dulcius vinum in taberna, 
Quam quod aqua mifcuit praefulis pincerna. 
Suum cuique proprium dat natura munus. 
Ego nunquam potui fcribere jejunus ; 
Me jejunum vinccre poffit puer unus ; 
Sitim et jejunium odi tanquam funus. 
Uni cuique proprium dat natura bonum, 
Ego verfus faciens, vivum bibo bonum, 
Et quod habent melius dolia caupooum, 
- Tale vinum generat copiam fcrmonum. 



43 Camden's Remains, p. 334, 335. 
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Talet verfus facio, quale vtnum bibo, 
Nihil poflhm fcribere, nifi fumpto cibo ; 
Nihil valet penitus, quod jejunus fcribo, 
Kafonem poft calices carmine prseibo. 
Alibi nunquam fpiritus propbetise datur 
Nifi tunc cum fuerit venter bene fetur ; 
Cum in arce cerebri Bacchus dominatar, 
In me Phoebus irruit, ac mirandafatur**. 

Among the Englifh monks of this period, E Pto*»- 
there were many fmart fatirical epigrammatifts ; "* * 
a confiderable number of their epigrams, which 
are far from being contemptible, are ftill pre- 
ferred. Our limits will only allow us to admit 
one of Godfrey's, who was prior of Winchefter 
A. D. 11 00, on an abbot, who prote&ed his 
monks from others, but oppreffed them himfelf : 

Tollit ovem de fauce lupi perfaepe molofTus 

Ereptamque lupo ventre recondit ovem. 
Tu quoque Sceva tuos prsedone tueris ab omni, 

Unus praedo tamen perdis ubique tuos^. 

Latin elegies and epitaphs were written upon Elegies, 
almoft all the kings, princes, prelates, and other &c * 
eminent perfons who died in England in this 
period i and not a few of thefe performances ap r 
proach to claflical purity of di&ion *. In a word, 
every kind of Latin poetry was cultivated by the 
clergy and monks of the twelfth century, with a 
degree of fuccefs that will hardly be credited by 
thofe who are not acquainted with their writings. 

«* Camden's Remains, p. 332, 333. ** Id. p. 345. 

4* Odcric Vital paflim. Camden's Remains, p. 321. &C 360, &c. 
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Romance The language which the Normans brought with 

language . « 

and them into England, was that which was called 



poetry. 



lingua Romana, or the Romance language, which 
was the vulgar tongue of all the provinces of France 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries * T . In this 
language the Normans had already compofed many 
poems and fongs, one of which was fung by the 
champion Taillifer, at the head of the Norman 
army, before the battle of Haflings, as we learn 
from the following lines of matter Wace, an Anglo* 
Norman poet of this period ** : 

Taillifer, qui moult bien chantoit, 
Sur un cheval qui toft alloit, 
Devant eus alloit chantant, 
Be TAllemaigne et de Rollaat, 
Etd'OHver, etdeVaiTaux, 
Que moururent a Rainfchcvaux 49. 

It was in this lingua Romana or Romance tongue 
(the daughter of the Latin, and mother of the 
French), that many metrical romances were 
compofed by the. French and Normans of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries: and it was from 
the language in which they were written, rather 
than from the extravagant fables which they 
commonly contained, that thefe poems were 
called Romances 5< \ In the exordium of a metri- 
cal life of Tobiah, written by a monk at the 
defire of the abbot of Kenelworth, the language 

♦7 See chap. 7. ** W. Malmf* 1. 3. p. 57. col. 1- 

49 Hiftoire Literate de la France, torn. 7. Advertisement, p. 73. 
5* Id. ibid. Du Cange GloiT. toc* Rom*nc&t 1- 5. p. 14*9- 

8 10 
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in which it is compofed is called the Roman or 
Romance: 

le prior G willeyme me prie, 
De 1 eglyfe feynte Marie 
• De Keiiel worth an Ardenne, 
Ki porte lc plus haute peyoe 
0e charite, ke nul eglyfe 
Del reaume a devyfe 
Ke jeo Hz en romaunz le Tie 
De kelui ki ont nun robie, fcc JV 

Some of the French and Norman poets of this Roman- 

ces 

period pretended, at lead, that their poems 
were true hiftories, though they gave them the 
title of Romances, on account of the language 
in which they were written. Of this kind was 
the long hiftorical poem of Maifter Robert Wace r 
chaplain to Henry II. which is fometimes called 
Roman de Rots d'Angleterre, and fometimes Roman 
le Rou 9 et la vies des Dues de Normandie 5 \ Ro- 
' bert de Brunne, in the prologue to his tranflation 
of one of thefe metrical hiftorical poems, written 
by an Anglo-Norman, fays the language of his 
original was called Romance : 

V 

Frankis fpech is cald Romance, 
So fais clerkes and men of France* 
J>era of Langtoft, a chanon 
Schaven in the hotife of Bridlyngton 
On Frankis ftyle this ftorie he wrote 
Of Inglis kings, &c.h. 

Many of thefe poems, which were originally 
written in Romance, becaufe it was the language 

s» Wartoni Hift. Pott p. t$. s* Id. p. 6*, 63: s*Id. p. 66. 

R 2 of 
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of their authors, and of the court and nobility 
to whom. they were addreffed, were foon after 
tranflated into the Englifli of thofe times, for the 
entertainment of the native Englifli, who were 
called lewed 9 i. e. ignorant men. This is the 
motive afligned by Robert de Brunne for his 
tranflating one of thefe poems : 

For lewed men I undyrtoke, 

In Englyfhe tongue to make this boke : 

For many beyn of fuch manere 

That talys and rymys wyle bleihty here n. 

Provengai The Provencal poets were very famous in the 

poetry. . J 

twelfth and thirteenth centuries, not only in their 
own, but in feveral neighbouring countries. 
They were called Troubadours, or Finders, from 
the fertility of their invention ; and were in rea- 
lity the fathers of modern poetry. No poets 
were ever more loved, admired, and cherifhed, 
than thefe Provengal bards. They were invited 
to the courts of the greateft princes, where they 
became the delight of the brave, and the favour- 
ites of the fair, by celebrating the achievements 
of the one, and the charms of the other, in their 
poems. In a word, the admiration which they 
acquired was fo flattering, that feveral forereign 
princes became Troubadors, and wrote poems 
in the Provengal language, which was then the 
raoft perfect of all the modern languages of 
Europe s4 . Richard I. of England was one of 

53 Wattoni Hift. Poet. p. 59. 

f4 Hiftoire Literairc des Troubedours, a Paris, 1774* 

thefe 
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thefe royal foiigfters ; fome of whofe poems, in 
the Ptove^al tongue, are ftill extant; and one 
of them hath been publiflied in the very curious 
-work quoted below 55 . The firft ftanza of that 
poem, which was compofed in prifon in Germany, 
'with a tranflation, is all the fpecimen of this kind 
of poetry that our limits will admit : 

Ja mis horn pris non dira fa raifon, 
Adreitamcnt fe com horn dolent non : 
Ma per conort pot il faire chanfon. 
Pro a d' amis, mas poure fon fi don. 
Ontai i aqron fe por ma reezon, 
Sois fait do3 yver pris s 6 . 

No prifener his condition can explain, 

But he will fall into a plaintive ftrain. 

Yet to divert his forrows he may ling, 

Though he have friends, how poor the gifts they bring ! 

Shame be on them ! my ranfom they deny, 

And I in prifon two long winters lie. 

la times when poetry was fo much cultivated, Mufic 
we may be certain, that mufic could not be 
negle&ed, efpecially when we confider, that the 
union between thefe two arts was much greater in 
thofe times than it is at prefent. For in the 
middle ages, almoft all the poets of France and 
England, like the ancient bards of Gaul and 
Britain, were muficians, and fung their yerfes to 
the mufic of their harps 57 . Thefe poetical mufi- 

" A Catalogue of the Royal and Noble Authors of England, 
vol. x. p. 6. 

s* Hiftoire de Traubodours, torn. x. p. 59. 

57 See Dr. Percy's curious "Preface to his Rfliques of Anticat 
gnglifh Poetry. 
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cians, commonly called minjlrels, were the de- 
light of princes, prelates, and barons, who en- 
tertained them in their courts and caftles, and 
lavifhed upon them much of their wealth *\ 
Matilda, queen of Henry I. was fo fond of 
mufic, and fo profufely generous to muficians 
and poets, that fhe expended almoft all her 
revenues upon them, and even opprefied her 
tenants, in order to procure money to reward 
them for their fongs ". John of Satffbury cen- 
fures the great people of his time, for imitating 
Nero in his extravagant fondnefs for muficians ; 
and fays that " they proftituted their favour, 
u by bellowing it on minftrels and buffoons* 
" and that, by a certain foolifli and fhamefiil 
u munificence, they expended immenfe fums of 
money on their frivolous exhibitions \" " The 
courts of princes (fays another contemporary 
" writer) are filled with crowds of minftrels, 
4< who extort from them gold, filver, horfes, 
" and veftments, by their flattering fongs, I 
cc have known fome princes who have beftowed 
u on thefe minjfters of the devil, at the very 
€< firft word, the moft curious garments, beau* 
€C tifully embroidered with flowers and pi&ures, 
u which had coft them twenty or thirty marks of 
c< filver, and which they had not worn above 
" feven days 61 /' An art that wa$ fo highly 

*• M. Paris, p. 114. col. 1. j9 W. Malmf. p. 93. col. 1. 

*» J. Sarifburien. Policrat. 1. 1. c 8. p. 32. 
'* Rigordus ad an. 11S5* 
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honoured; and fo liberally rewarded, could not fail 
to flourifh. 

Both the vocal and inftrumental mufic of this 
period was of three i nd s, viz. facred, civil, and 
martkj. , Of the laft> enough hath been already 
faid •*. Of the ftate of the other two it may be 
proper to give a very brief account; 

Sacred or church mufic was cultivated with Cl » ,r ch 

. mufic. 

great ardour by the Bntilh clergy of all ranks in 
this period, both becaufe it attrafted the people 
to the church, and becaufe it rendered the per- 
formance of the public fervice more ageeeable to 
themfelves. The Anglo-Norman clergy, in par- 
ticular, applied with much diligence and fuccefs 
to this delightful art: of which it may not be 
improper to give one example, out of many that- 
might be given. Thomas, the firft Norman 1 
archbifhop 9f York, who was advanced to that 
fee by William the Conqueror, A. D. 1070, was 
one of the mod pious and learned prelates of the 
age in which he flourifhed 63 . Having a fine 
voice, and a great tafte for mufic, he made that 
art his particular ftudy, and attained to great 
perfeftion in it, both in theory and pradtice f4 < 
He compofed many pieces of mufic for the ufe of 
his cathedral, in a grave, folemn, manly ftyle, 
avoiding all light effeminate air§* as unfuitable 
to the nature of religious worfhip. When he 
heard any of the fecular minftrels fing a tune 

* See p. 303. 6 ) T- Stubby de Pontific. Ebor. co]. 1 705. 

*4 W. Malraf. de Geftis Pontific. Angl. p. 155. coi ». 
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which pleafed him, he adopted and formed k 
for the ufe of the church, by fome neceflary va» 
nations 6 *. " There was nothing (fays one of his 
cc hiftorians) which archbifhop Thomas ft u died (o 
€€ much as to have a good and virtuous clergy 
• " in his cathedral. With them he fometimes 
" read, fometimes difputed, fometimes fung, or 
*' played upon the organ : he even fpent fome of 
" his leifure-hours in making organs, and in 
u teaching his clergy to make them, and to fet 
" hymns both in profe and verfe to mufic 6t " 
When fo great and learned a prelate employed 
fo much of his time in the ftudy and pra&'ce 
of church-mufic, and was fo highly commended 
for it, we have reafon to think that it was 
an obje& of great and general attention among the 
clergy. 
Thega- xhe invention of the new mufical fcale, or 

Biut m- . # 

vented. modern gamut, by an Italian monk named 
Cuido Aretine, a native of Arezzo, about A. D, 
1022, contributed not a little to increafe the 
ardour of the clergy in their application to mufic, 
by facilitating the acquifition of mufical know- 
ledge. This invention made a mighty noife in 
the church at that time. The author of it was 
fent for thrice to Rome, to explain and teacfi it 
to the clergy of that <:ity 6 \ Aretine, in a letter 
to the pope, affirms, that any perfon, by the help 

$5 Vf. Malmf. de Geftis Pontific. Angl. p. 155. col. * 

66 Stubbs de Pontific. Ebor. col. 1709. 

*? Sec Bayle's pjclipnary, article Guidq Aretine, ' e - 

» of 
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of his invention, may make as great proficiency in 
xnufic in one year, as before he could have made 
in ten. He infinuates to his Holinefs, that he had 
been infpired by Heaven with this happy thought, 
\tfhich had atoned for all his fins, and fecured the 
falvation of his foul 68 . There is no room to doubt 
that this invention was well known to archbilhop 
Thomas, who had fpent fome time at Rome foon 
after his elevation to the fee of York, and that it 
was by this fcale that he and the other Englifh 
-compofers of this period regulated their mufical 
compofitions. 

The church mufic of Britain did not continue Comip- 
long in the grave and folemn ftyle. Before the church* 
end of the twelfth century it had loft the primi* mutic * 
tive fimplicity of plain fong, and become fcft^ 
effeminate, and artificial, in a very high degree. 
Of this change in the church-mufic of his time, 
John of Salifbury thus complains: " This foft 
u effeminate kind of mufic hath even debafed 
u the dignity, and ftained the purity of religious 
** worfliip. For in the very prefence of God, J 

" and in the centre- of his fan&uary, the .fingew 
*' endeavour to melt the hearts of the admiring. 
" multitude with their effeminate notes and 
** quavers, and with a certain wanton luxuriaacy 
* of voice. When you hear the foft and fweefc 
u modulations of the choirifters ; fome leading, 
| *' others following ; fome finging high, others 
f 1 low; fome falling in, others replying j you 



** Baron. Anhal ad ann. ioaa, 
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€C imagine you hear a concert of firens, and not 
" of men ; and admire the wonderful flexibility 
" of their voices, which cannot be equalled by 
" the nightingale, the parrot, or any other crea- 
ture, if there be any other more mufical. Such 
is their facility in riling and falling, in quavering, 
fhaking, and trilling, in blending and tempering 
" all the different kinds of founds, that the ear 
lofes its capacity of diftinguiihing, and the 
mind, overpowered with fo much fweetnefs, 
( f cannot judge of the merit of what it hears. 
u When they have thus far departed from the 
4 bounds of moderation, they are more apt ttf 
<* excite unhallowed paflions than devout affections 
u in the hearts of men 69 ." Though this mufic 
was certainly very much mifplaced when it was in- 
troduced into the church ; yet, if it really anfwered 
the defcription which is here given of it, we cannot 
entertain a very contemptible opinion, either of the 
(kill of the compofers, or of the ability of the per- 
formers, 
^jgc. By civil mufic is to be underftood that which 

W&s in common ufe in civil fociety, for allevjat- 
ing the cares and labours of the poor, and exhi- 
larating the feftivities of the rich. The min- 
ftrds, a very numerous and much-refpe&ed 
order of men, were the profeffors and practi- 
tioners of this pleafing art, from their excellence 
in which they derived all their honours and ad- 
vantages- Not being under the fame reftraints 

«9 gariiburita. Poiicrat 1. 1. c. 6- p» aS, 29. 

with 
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with the compofers for the church, they indulged 
their imaginations, and invented tunes of many- 
different kinds, from the moft flow and folemn, 
to the moft quick and joyous* 

In general, as we are told by Giraldus Cam* Genius of 
brenfis, the genius of the Englifh mufic wa* of uS- 
flow. and grave, while that of the Scotch, Irifli, ££?£ 
and Welfh mufic, was quick and gay 70 . The tioni. 
lame writer exprefles great furprife at the maflerly 
execution of thefe three laft nations on the harp t 
** It is wonderful, that in fuch quick and rapid 
44 motions of the fingers aiiy mufical proportion 
«* is preferved, and that without violating any of 
f* the rules of art, the mufic is rendered harmo# 
nious, in the midft- of warbling and intricate 
modulations, by founds, rapid yet fweet, un- 
equal yet proportioned, difcordant yet confo- 
nant, and the harmony is completed, whether 
they play upon fourths or fifths. They always 
** begin upon B flat, and return upon the fame, 
u which makes the whole uniformly fweet and 
fonorous. They begin and end their modula- 
tions with fo much delicacy, and intermix the 
** founds of the bafs firings, with the wanton 
*< and fportive tinklings of the treble, in fuch a 
" manner, that by the excellency of their art, 
** they even conceal their art* Hence it is 
" that thofe who are intimately acquainted with 
u the theory of mufic are penetrated and trant 
" ported with delight, while thofe who arc 

•* G. Ctabrcnf/ Topograph. Hibern. 1. 3. c . *. p. 739. 
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** ignorant of the rules of art are apt to be teafed 
u and wearied with what appears to them a 
V €onfufed ajid noify jumble of difcordant 
" founds 71 .'* 

From the account which is given by the fame 
writer, of the manner in which the people of 
Wales, and of the north of England, fung their 
fongs, it feems to be very evident that they were 
not unacquainted with the laws, or at leaf): with 
Ac pra£tice f of harmony, or counter-point : " In 

* Wales (feys he) they do not fing in one uni- 

* form mufical modulation, as in other places, 

* but in feveral different tones or modulations, 

i 

*' in fo much that in a company of fingers you 
" hear almoft as many different parts as there 
ire voices, all forming one pleafing delightful 
harmony in B flat. The Englifh alfo, in the 
*' country about York, and beyond the Hum- 
" ber, ufe a fimilar fymphonious harmony in 
" finging, confifling only . of two parts, the - one, 
<c the deep murmuring bafs, the other, the high 
" and fweet-founding treble 7 \" 

The chief, if not the only inftrument that was 
ufed in facred miific, was the organ. We have 
already heard of a great and learned prelate, and 
his cjiergy, who fpent fome part of their time in 
making thefe inftruments, which indicates that 
they Were efteemed neceffary at leaft in cathedral 
churches. The figures of two organs, of this 



<c 



€6 



71 J. Sarifburien. Pblicrat. 1. z. c. 6* p. 28, 19. 
4* G* Cambrenf. Dcfcript. Camb. c 13. p. 890* 
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period, differing confiderably in their ftru&ure 
from one another, and from thofe now in life, 
may be feen in the work quoted below 71 * lit 
exvil mufic,, if we may believe Giraldus Cam* 
brenfis, the Scots, Irifli, and Welfh, ufed but 
few inftruments : <c The Irifli (fays that author) 
<c ufe only two mufical inftruments, the harp 
<c and the timbrel; the Scots ufe three, the 
** harp, the timbrel, and the bag-pipe j the - 
€t Wellh alfo ufe three, the harp, the pib-corn, 
and the bag-pipe. The Irifli harps have brafs 
firings. It is the opinion of many, that the 
* Scotch" mufic at prefent not only equals, but 
<c even very much excels the Irifli ; for which 
<c reafon they go to Scotland as to the fountain- 
<c head of perfe&ion in that art 7 V The Eng- 
lifh feem to have been acquainted with a greater 
variety of mufical inftruments, fome of which, 
it is probable, were introduced by the Normans. 
The violin is mentioned in books written in this 
period, and reprefented in illuminations 75 . 
Some of their violins had five firings. Mr. 
Strutt hath colle&ed from illuminations, the 
figures of no fewer than fixteen different lands . 
of mufical inftruments, if fome of the figures do 
not reprefent different fizes of the fame inftru-* 

' 7i Mr. Strutt 8 View of the Manners, &c. vol. 1. plate 33. fig. 1*. 
vol.2, plate 6 fig. 17. 

74 Girald. Carabren. Topograph. Hibern, 1. 3. c 11. p. 739. 

75 Du Cange Glofl". Voc. Vitula. Vita ' eft Thomae Cant. p. 24. 
Mr. Strutt's View of the Manners, vol *. plate 33. fig. 7« vol. a. 
plate 1. fig. 9. 

ment. 
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mcnt 7 *. The harp, however, feems to have been 
the favourite and moft admired inftrument of the 
Englifli, as well as of the other Britifli nations, 
in this period. That was the inftrument to the 
found of which the minftrels, the admired mu- 
iicians of this period, fung their fongs and 
poems 77 . 

7 s Mr. Strutfs View of the Manners, vol. ». plate 6. 

77 See Dr. Percy's excellent Eflay on the ancient EugHfh Minftrek 
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BOOK III. 

CHAP, VI. 

The Hi/lory of Commerce, Coin, and Shipping, in Great 
Britain, from the landing of William duke of 
Normandy, A. D. 1066, to the death of king 
John, A. D. 1216. 

NO apology is neceffary for introducing the Hiftory 
hiftory of Commerce into the hiftory of jf^S^. 
Britain, which hath derived fo many advantages perfe<a. 
from that fource. But it is much to be re- 
gretted^ that genuine authentic materials, for 
executing this part of my plan in this period, to 
the entire fatisfaftion of the reader, are very dif- 
ficult, if not impoffible to be colle&ed. All 

our 
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« 

our ancient hiftorians being monks, they paid little 
attention to the affairs of trade, and dropped only 
a few incidental hints on this important fubje£L 
Let us attend to the information which thefe hints 
convey. 
Com. It hath been already obferved, — that the foreign 

merce not tra( j e f Britain was almoft annihilated by the 

racoAii- 9 m * 

dcrabie at departure of the Romans,— that it continued in 
queft. a very languid ftate in the times of the hep- 
tarchy, — that it gradually revived after ~ the efta- 
blifhment of the Englifh monarchy, — and that 
towards the end of the laft period ir was not in- 
confiderable \ This laft circumftance iS • con- 
firmed by the teftimony of a contemporary hit 
torian, William of Poi&ou, i?ho was. chaptein 
to the duke of Normandv, and attended him in 
his expedition into 4 England. " The Engfifh 
" merchants add to the opulence of their coun~ 
*' try, rich in its own fertility, ftill greater 
€€ riches, and more valuable treafures, by im- 
" portation. Thefe imported treafures, which 
* were considerable both for their quantity and 
quality, were either to have been hoarded up 
to gratify their avarice, or to have been diffi- 
pated to fatisfy their luxurious inclinations. 
" But William feized them, and beftowed part 
c< of -them on his viftorious army, and part 
" of them on churches and monafterieS. To the 
<c pope and church of Rome he fent an in- 
credible mafs of money in gold and filver, 

* See vol. 4' chap. 6 . 
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*« and many ornaments that would have been 
* r admired even at Conftantinople V 

It hath been difputed, whether the Norman Thecon- 
conqueft was an event favourable or unfavour- forne re- 
able to the foreign commerce of Britain. The ^ u s f ^f e 
truth feems to be, that in fome refpe&s it was, .to com- 
and in others it wa* not favourable. Every 
violent revolution muft give a temporary check 
to commerce, by fixing the attention of all the 
members of fociety on other obje&s, and by 
rendering property precarious. The feudal form 
of government that was eftabliflied in England 
foon after the conqueft, had more of a martial r 

than of a mercantile fpirit in it ; and was better v 4 

calculated for defending a kingdom by arms, 
than for enriching it by commerce. The Con* 
queror himfelf having obtained his crown, and 
die great Norman barons their princely fortunes, 
by the fword, arms became (he mod honourable 
and lucrative profeflion; trade was held in little 
eftimation, and thofe who were engaged in it, 
were expofed to many injuries. Many of the 
chief towns in England, the greateft feats of 
trade, fuffered much between the conqueft, and 
the time when Doomfday-btfok was compofed*. 
In all thefe refpefts the conqueft was unfriendly ;? 

to commerce, and dbftru&ed its progrels for fome 
time. 

But, on the other hand, the conqueft contri- in other 

buted to increafe the trade of England, in fe- favor- 
able. 



* W. Hdaven. Gcft. Gul. DudsNarnunu p.aofc 
3 See Brady on Burghf. 
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veral ways, after the diforder infeparable from 
fuch revolutions was at an end. It opened a free 
communication with Normandy, and afterwards 
with feveral other rich provinces of France, which 
came under the dominion of our Anglo-Norman 
kings ; and this foon produced a briik and con- 
ftant trade between England and thefe provinces. 
It made alio a very great addition both to the 
{hips and failors of England, which are the chief 
inftrumcnf s of foreign trade. For William was fo 
far from burning the fleet in which he brought 
his army into England, as fome modern writers 
have affirmed, that his firft care was to ered for- 
tifications for its protection 4 . The frequent ex- 
peditions of the Conqueror and his fuccefiars to 
'the continent, obliged them to give coniiant at- 
tention to trade and maritime affairs. The fet- 
tlement of the Jews in England about the time of 
the conqueft, brought great fums of money info 
the kingdom, and contributed to increafe both its 
internal and foreign commerce, in which they 
. were conftantly employed s . 
internal ft i s quite unncceflary to fpend any time in 
delineating the internal trade of Britain in this 
. period, as there was little or nothing remarkable 
in the manner in which it was conducted* 
Fairs and markets, which are the principal fcenes 
of internal commerce, continued to be held in 
many places on Sundays % in fpite of all the ca- 

* 9 

♦ W. Pjaavtn. p. 199. J Anglia Judaica. 

* $*e vol. 4. p. 204. 
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nons that had been made againft it. This was 
one ef the abufes which the famous preacher 
Eliftace, abbot of Ffay in Normandy, came over 
into England to correct, A.D. 1200 ; and he 
was fo fuccefsful, that he prevailed upon the 
people of London, and of feveral other towns, 
not to hold their markets on Sundays \ But we 
are informed by one of our beft hiftorians, that 
fome of thefe towns foon after returned to their 
former pra&ices \ 

' To prevent any degree of obfcurity or confu- Plan of 
fion in our delineation of the foreign trade of t ci\ C P " 
Britain in this period, it may be proper to con* 
fider the following particulars in the order in ' 
which they are here mentioned. 1. The chief 
feats of trade ;— 2. The mod valuable articles of 
Its exports and imports ; — 3. The perfons* by 
whom it was conduced; — 4. Laws and regula- 
tions refpe&ing trade 5 — 5- Shipping ; — 6. Coin ; 
—7. The comparative value of money, prices of 
commodities, and expence of living; — 8. The 
balance of trade. 

London was unqueftionably the chief feat of ch '» cf 
trade in this, as it had been in the former pe- trade. 
riod. Situated on the noble river Thames, at LoBdon ' 
no great diftance from the fea, amidft the moll 
fertile plains of this iflarid, it enjoyed every ad- 
vantage for importing the commodities of other 
countries, and exporting thofe of Britain in re- 
tunu Thefe .advantages were not neglefited by 

7 R. Ho?cdcn, p*:4J7' col, a. • M. Pari*> ad ano. xaoo. 
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its citizens, who were much addi&ed to trade, 
and acquired fo much wealth and influence by 
it, that they ware called barons y and refpe&ed in 
the public afiemblies of the kingdom, as pof- 
fefling a kind of nobility 9 . " London (fays 
« 4 William of Malmfcury) is but about twenty- 
u five miles diftant from Rochefter. It is a 

* noble city, renowned ibr the riches of its d- 
44 tizens, and crowded with merchants, who 
" come from aH countries, and particularly 

* from Germany, with their merchandife 'V 
f In this city (fays WiHiam Fitz-Stephen, in 
?' his defcription of London), merchants from 
" ail nations under heaven refide, for the fake 
f< of trade 11 ." The great multitude of Jews 
who refided in London, and pofieffed feveral en- 
tire ftreets, afford a further proof of the fiourHh- 
ing ftate of trade in that city, in this period "• 
For trade was almoft the only occupation t>f that 
people; and they never fettled in great numbers 
ux any place, but where they either found or 
brought commerce. 

BriftoL As Briftol had been a place of confidence 

trade in the Anglo-Saxon times '% it continued 
to be fo in the prefent period. This we learn 
from William of Maknfbury, in his defcription 
of the vale of Gloucefter. «' In the fame vale, 
" is a very famous town named Briftow, in which 

9 W. Malmf. Hift. Novel. 1. %: p. 106. col. i, 
■* W. Malmf. dc Pontine. Angl. 1. 1. p. 133." p. a. 
** W. Stephaned. in Vita T. Cant. Lond. edit. 17*3. p. 6. 
• m gtow'a Survey, b. 3. p. 54. *i Sec vol. 4. p. »3*« 

< c there 
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" there is a fea-port, a fafe receptacle for fliips 
<c from Ireland, Norway, and other foreign coiuv 
u tries ; that this happy region, which abounds 
** fo much in its native riches, might not be de- 
" ftitute of the commodities procured by com- 
" merce *\" The trade between England and 
Ireland, which was for the moft part carried on 
by the merchants of Briftol, was fo great and 
fo effential to the fupport of the Irifh, that when 
it was interrupted, they were reduced to great 
diftrefs. " Murcard, monarch of Ireland, be- 
" haved -a little haughtily towards Henry L 
44 I know not for what reafon; but he was foon 
u humbled by a prohibition of all trade between 
" England and his dominions. For how wretched 
** would Ireland be if no goods were imported 
« imo it from England I5 ." 

The Flemings, who were fettled in the fine Rofr. 
country of R'ofs in Pembrokefhire by Henry I. 
were bold adventurous failors, and much ad- 
dicted to commerce. " They are, (lays Giraldus 
" Cambrenfis) a people much ufed to the woollen * 
" manufacture, and ta foreign trade; and in 
" carder to increafe their ftore, they fpare no 
u pains either by fea or land 16 ." The vicinity 
of the fpacious harbour of Milfbrd-haven was 
probably a great advantage to this induftrious 
colony. 

h W. Malmf. de Pontific. Angl. 1. 4, p. til* 
,s Id. 1. 5. p. 91. 

** GiraM. Cambrm* Itin. Camb. f 84*. 
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Exeter. The city of Exeter appears to have been a 

place of confiderable trade at the conqueft, and 
continued to enjoy that advantage through the 
, whole of this period. When it was befieged by 
the Conqueror, A. D. 1068, the inhabitants com- 
pelled a great number of foreign merchants and 
mariners, who were then* in their harbour, to 
affift them in their defence ,? . William of Malm£» 
bury acquaints us, that, in his time, though the 
foil about Exeter was fo barren that it hardly pro- 
duced a meagre crop of oats, yet its extenfive 
trade made it abound in every thing that contri- 
buted to the comfort of human life l \ 
cinque The five towns on the coafts of Kent and 

pons. Suffex, commonly called the cinque ports, were 
certainly among the mod confiderable feats of 
foreign commerce in England, in this period. 

Their merchants, like thofe of London, en- 
joyed the honourable appellation of barons, 
which their reprefentatives in parliament (till 
enjoy ,f . Government depended very much upon 
them for a fleet on any emergency ; and they 
were obliged to furnifh no fewer than fifty Jeven 
fhips for the public fervice, at forty days notice, 
to continue fifteen days in that fervice, with their 
crews, at their own charges 10 . This is a fuffi- 
cient proof that they abounded in (hipping and 
failors, which they could not have done without 

»t Orderic Vital, p. 510. 

18 W. Malmf. Pont i fie. Angl. 1. a* p. 145. col. 1. 
» 9 Spelman. GlofC p. 71 . » Liber Rub. Scaccarii. 

aflourilh- 
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a flourishing trade. The five towns which ori- 
ginally formed the cinque-ports* were Haftqjgs 
in Suflex, Dover, Hythe, Romney, and Sand- 
wich in Kent ; to which were added Winchelfea 
and Rye as principals, and fome other towns as 
numbers, though they ftill retained the name of 
the cinque-ports from their original number 21 . 
We may form fome idea of the comparative 
trade of thefe towns, by obferving the number 
of flups which each was obliged to, furnifh. 
Haftings {with its members) was obliged to 
furnifh twenty-one fhips j—Romney (with its* 
members) five ; — Hythe and Sandwich (with • 

their members) each five; — and Dover (with 
its members) twenty-one *\ For this important 
fervice to the ftate, the people of the cinque- 
ports had various honours and privileges con* 
ferred upon them. Their merchants were not 
only ftyled barons, but four of thefe barons had 
a title to fupport the canopy over the king on the 
day of his coronation, and to dine at a table on 
his right hand* The inhabitants of thefe towns 
were exempted from ' the feveral feudal fervitudes 
and preftations, and could be fued only in their 
own court * 3 . Thefe honours and privileges afford . 
a proof, that the government of England, in this 
period, was not inattentive to the encouragement 
of trade and fhipping. 

*• Camden Britan. vol. 1. p. %S4» 
a * Hakinyt's Voyages, vol. i, p. 19/ 
»; Camb. Britan* vol. 1. p. 354. 
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Norwich, ^he^Kfltofr Herebert, in the rdgft of Wil- 
moutb, liam Rufus, removed the feat of his fee from 
Thetford to Norwich, that town, as we are told 
by William of Malmfbury, was famous for the 
number of its inhabitants and the greatnefs of 
its commerce *\ In the fame county, the town 
of Yarmouth abounded in (hips, and was a for- 
midable rival in power and commerce to the 
cinque-ports, though both its commerce and its 
(hipping increafed very much in the fucceeding 
period* 5 . The town of Lynn feems to have 
poflefftd a ftill greater (hare of foreign trade 
than Yarmouth, if we may rely on the tefttmony 
of William of Newborough, who refided at no 
great diftance. That author tells us, that in the 
reign of Richard I. the town df Lynn was far 
mous for its riches and commerce, and was in- 
habited by many wealthy Jews ; who, being en- ^ 
raged againft one of their nation who had em- 
braced Chriftianity, attempted to kill him, and 
aflauited a church in which he had taken fftelter* 
This raifed a tumult: A great multitude of fo- 
reign failors who were in the harbour, attacked the 
Jews, and beat them from the church with fome 
(laughter. Not contented with this, they plun- 
dered and then burnt feveral of «tfceir houfes, 
and having carried the plunder, which was of 
great value, on board their (hips, they imme- 

h W. Walmf. Poi t"6a AngU p. 13& 
» 

* - * s Camto. Brhan* vol, *. p. 379. 
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d iatcly fet fail,' in order ta fecure tjbeir booty 1 and . 
efcape punifliment **. 

Several places in Lincolnflure had a confiderable Lincoln,, 
lhare of trade, in this period, which feme of them 
have fince loft, by the choking of their harbours, 
and other accidents. Lincoln, the capital of the 
county, was a rich and populous city ; and, though * ■ 
at a diftance from* the fea, was not deftitute of 
foreign trade, which was carried on by the navi* 
£able canal between the rivers Trent and Witham, 
made A.D. 1121, by order of Henry I. * 7 . The \ 
towns, of Grimfby, Saltfleet, Waynfleet* a&d Bof* 
ton, .though they had much declined from what 
they had been in this period, fent fome fhips to 
the fleet afc/Edward III. A.D. 1359 * 8 . Bofton* 
in particular, was a very rich and flourifhing place 
before it was plundered and burnt in the reign - 
of Edward . I. * 9 The great. numbers and riches *' 
of the Jews who *efided .at Lincoln, Stamford, 
and other 4owng in this county, plainly indicate 
that th§re was then a flourifhing trade in thofe , 
towpp'°. 

York, . the. northern capital of England, arid -York. 
tefideace of Roman, eipperors, made a diftki- 
guifhed figure tin. the Anglo-Saxon times, but 
«ras much reduced foon after the conqueft 3I . It 

** Gul. Neubrigen. 1. 4. c. 7. p. 367. 
* Simeon Durtelm. col. 243. 
»• Haklttjt't Voyages* vol. 1. p. »ol 
*9 Camden Britan. vol. x. p. 423. 
l° Gul. Neubrigen. 1. 4. c. %, 9. 

»■ §imeon Dunelm. col j$>. J. Brosr.pt. coL 965. Drake's Hif- 
iorrp/ York. 
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revived however in a little time ; and William. of 
Malmfbury tells us, that in the reign of king 
Stephen, when he wrote, it, was become a place 
of great trade ; and that (hips from Ireland and 
Germany failed up the river Oufe into the very 
heart of the city*\ Great numbers of Jews 
fettled in York about this time, and acquired 
immenfe wealth by ufury and commerce, which, 
together with their magnificent haufes anjl 
fplendid way of living, excited the envy and 
indignation of the people to fuch a degree that 
they determined to deftroy them. As foon as 
the news of the flaughter of that people at the 
coronation of Richard I. reached York, the mob 
arofe, affaulted the Jews, plundered and burnt 
their houfes, killed many, and drove others m 
defpair to lull themfelves, after they had d& 
patched their wives and children wkh their own 
hands 3 \ This outrageous tumult, in which feme 
hundreds of Jews were killed, and their houfes, 
furniture, and riches, reduced to aJhes, feems to 
have Jreen fatal to the trade of York, which de- 
clined fo faft, that it was able. to fend only one 
fmall ihip, with nine mariners, to the fleet of 
Edward IIL 34 . 

Many Many other towns fituated on the fea-coafts and 

ports. " navigable rivers of Britain, had their fhare of 
foreign trade in this period. But a more par- 
ticular enumeration of them is unneceflary, and 

3* W. Malmf. Pontific. Angl !. 3. Prolog, p. 147. 
3j g. Neubrigen. 1. 4* c. 9, 10. ' 
( J4 Hakluyt's Voyages, vol. 1. p. 1*0. 

would 
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'would be tedious. One of our ancient hifto- 
rians, referring to the times we are now deli- 
neating, hath the following exclamation: " O 
* c England ! thou waft lately equal to the an- 
* € cient Chaldeans in power, profperity, and 
c * glory. The (hips of Tarfliifh could not be 
c€ compared with thy fhips, which brought thee 
* c fpices, and every precious thing, from the 
** four corners of the world. The fea was to 
* 4 thee an impregnable wall, and thy ports on 
** all fides as the well- fortified gates of a ftrong 
4 « caftle 35 ." 

It is curious, and may be ufeful, to know what Chief ar- 
■were the mold valuable articles of the foreign foreign 
trade of Britain in every period* By this we fhall tradc * ' 
at leaft difcover wherein the fuperfluities and ne- 
ceffities of our country confifted from time to time, 
• and in what manner the former were difpofed of, 
and the latter were fupplied. 
/Slaves (Mil continued to be a capital article. Slaves 
both in the internal and foreign trade of Britain. *° 
When an eftate was conveyed from one pro- 
prietor to another,, all the villains or {laves an- 
nexed to that eftate, were conveyed at the fame 
time, and by the fame deed 36 . ,When any per- 
fon had more children than he could maintain, 
or more domeftic Haves than he chofe to keep, 
he fold them to a merchant, who difpofed of 
them either at home or abroad, as he found 

35 Matth. Weftminft p 340, 241. 

* Liber Nif cr Scaccarii, art. de DanegeUo* Fegiam Maj*ftat l.Ji. 
£» 1*. $ 3< Rymer. Feed, torn* 1. p. 90, 

would 
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would be mod profitable. " It was- a common 
vice (fays Giraldus Cambrenfis) of the Eng- 
lifh, when they were reduced to poverty, that 
u rather than endure it patiently, they^ expofed 
u their own children to fale * V Many of" thefe 
unhappy perfons were carried into Ireland, and 
no doubt into other countries, and there fold 11 . 
A ftrong law was made againft this- barbarous 
kind of commerce, in a great council held at 
St. Peter's, Weftminfter, A.D. noa. : * " Let 
" no man, for the future, prefume to carry on 
u the wicked trade of felling - men m markets,. 
" like brute beafts, which hitherto hath been the 
" common cuftom of England 39 «" But this law 
did not put an end to this trade in flaves* For 
in the great council held at Armah, A+D. 1171, 
the whole clergy of Ireland, after having de- 
liberated long concerning the caufe of the cala- 
mities with which they were threatened by the 
invafion of the Englifh, at length agreed, that 
this great judgment had been infli&ed upon 
them by the difpleafure of God, for the fins of 
the people, particularly for their having bought 
fo great a number of Englifh Haves from mer- 
chants, robbers, and pirates, and for detailing 
them dill in bondage. To appeafe therefore the 
divine difple&fure, which had been excited againft 
them on that account, they decreed,—" That all 
" the Englifh Haves in the whole ifla&d afire- 

37 Girald. Carobrenf. Hiberniae Expugtiat. I. x. c xS. p. 770. 
.* ItUbkU » £«dAier. Hift. Hover. 1. 3. p. 4S. 
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* € land fhould be immediately emancipated, and re* 
** . ftored to their former liberty 4 \" 

Englifh horfe$ bad been long admired and co- Horfes. 
veted on the continent; and fuch multitudes of 
diem had been exported, that a law was made 
by king Athelftan,— " That no man fliall export 
** any horfes beyond feas, except fuch as he de- 
€C figns to give in prefents 4 '." But this law, it 
is probable, did not continue long in force, efpe- 
cially after the conqueft, when the intercourfe be- 
tween this ifland and the continent was under 
no reftri&ions, and o\\x great barons had eftates 
in both countries. The very high price of horfes, 
ffpeciaHy of thofe which were ufed by the nobility 
in war and tournaments, is a prefumption that they 
were exported. A great baron, named AmpbitU 
T//// agreed to pay to king John, A. D. 1207* qg 
- ft part of his ranibm, ten horfes, each worth thirty 
marks, equivalent to three hundred pounds of 
pur money at prefent 4 \ Whether any other api- 
wds were exported in this period or not, we are 
not informed. 

. Wool was for Several centuries the mod va- Wool and 
. luable article of the Britilh exports. Gervafe de kathcr - 
AJdermaabury, in his accounts of the chamber- 
lainfttip of London, A. D. 11 99, charges himfelf 
with twenty-three pounds twelve Shillings, ^rhich 
he jbad received from feveral merchants, for leave 

40 Wilkin. Concil. ton. 1. p. 471. 

4 1 Wilkin. Saxon. Legis, p. 5*. 

♦» Kymcri Feed. torn. i, p. 146* co). % % 

to 
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to export wool and leather out of England **. Her 
alfo accounts for two hundred and twenty- fire 
marks, which had arifen from the fale of forty-five 
facks of wool feized front the merchants, for at* 
tempting to export them without leave 4 \ Many 
other proofs, if it were neceffary, might be pro- 
duced, of the exportation of wool, woolfels, and 
leather, in this period. 
Woollen It is highly probable, if not absolutely certain, 
doth. that woollen yarn, and even woollen cloth, were 
exported from England in this period. In the 
tenth year of Richard I. the chamberlain of 
- London accounted for eleven marks, which had 
arifen from the file of a parcel of woollen yarn 
feized from John de Birchamftede, becaufe he 
had attempted to export it to Flanders, contrary 
to the liberties of the city bf London 4$ . From 
this it appears, that woollen yarn was exported, 
and that the privilege of exporting it had been 
granted to the merchants of London. That the 
manufafture of woollen cloth was in a much more 
flourifhing ftate in England in thi3 than in the 
■focceeding period, there is the cleared evidence; 
which induced a well informed writer to fay,— 
* That in the time of Henry n. and Richard L 
" this kingdom greatly flourished in the art of 
" manufacturing woollen cloth ; but by the 
■*- tro»Uefome wars in the time of king John 
" and Henry III. and alfo of Inward L and 
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« c Edwar4 IL this manufa&ure was wholly loft 
46 and all our trade ran out in wool, woottels* 
cc and leather, carried out in fpede 46 ." The 
Flemings fettled in England feem to have ex* 
ported fome of the woollen cloths which they 
manufa&ured. For we are told by a contem* 
porary writer, that they applied' with e^ual ardour 
to the woollen manufadure and to foreign 
trade 47 . 

Although agriculture was far from being in a ror,t ' 
flourifhing ftate in Britain, in this period; yet,* 
in favourable feafons, the natural fertility of the 
foil, even with imperfed cultivation, made it 
produce more corn than was neceffary for home 
confumption, and at thofe times confiderabie 
quantities of it were exported. " Then (fays ■ 
" one of our ancient hiilorians") England might 
" be called the ftore-houfe of Ceres, out of 
u which the world was fupplied with jcorn 41 ." 
Many examples are to be found in the records 
of this period, of fines paid to the king, for li- 
cences to export corn ; which is a fufficient proof 
that it was at f6me times an article of exporta- 
tion 49 . 

Metals, particularly lead and tin, conftituted Metait. 
one of the mod valuable articles of exportation 
in the times we are now delineating. Almoft alt 
the cathedral and abbey churches, together with 

1 4* Sir Matth. Hale's primitive Original of Mankind, p. \0y. 
v Girald Cambren. Itin. Camb. p. 84 1. 
♦• Qui. Piaaven. p. *xo. 
* Hadox. Hift. Excfaeq. p. s*j. 530, See 

many 
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many palaces and caftles in France, and other 
countries on the continent, are faid to have been 
covered with lead brought from England 5 °. We 
x may form fome idea of the great quantities of 
tin that were exported, from an article in the ac- 
counts of Henry de Cafteilun, chamberlain of 
London, A. D. 1 198, in which he charges himfetf 
with three hundred and feventy-nine pound* 
eighteen (hillings, which he had received in fines 
from the merchants of London, for leave to ex- 
port tin 5 *. The royal revenues arifing from the 
tin-mines of Cornwall and Devonshire, were valued 
at two thoufand marks a-year, equivalent to ten 
thoufand pounds of our money ; and were granted, 
at that rate, to queen Berengaria, widow of 
Richard I. s \ 
Other tr-' Befides thefe capital articles of Exportation, 
export- there were many others of fmalfcr value, as fait 



aoon. felmon, cheefe, honey, wax, tallow, &c. &c. 
as appears from the licences granted for exporting 
them, which are ftill extant in our records ". But 
it is not neceffary to make this enumeration more 
perfect. 

imports, in return for the goods which they exported, 

~~ the Britifh merchants of this period imported not 

only gold and filver, in coin and bullion, but fe- 

veral other commodities, for which they found 

* 

so Hiftoire Literaire dc la France, torn* 9* p. i»x, 
SI Madox Hift. Excheq p. 531. 
5* RymerFoed. tota. j. p. 243. 
» Madox Hilt. Excheq. p. 530, &c. 

a 4* 
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a demancLat J^me^ It i&proper to mention fame 
of the xnoft valuable of thefe commodities, , 

As'the,Englifb were not very famous for. their Wines, 
fbbriety.in this period, we may be certain that 
wine was a faleable commodity, and zpadp one 
of the yaoft valuable articles <?f . importation. 
" ; The French (fays William . ?itz-Stephen) im- 
"fjtfnt their wjnes ipto London* wjhich they ex- 
", P9fe tp fjil? both in their jhips: and in theht 
c '^.wine-cellars near the river 5 %" The duties 
payatye pn wines ipiported* czHsd. prifa vinonm 
(th^ , pri^e. of vwnes), conflicted no inconfidcr- 
3t>l£ branch, of the royal reyenue ; and particular 
officers were appointed for qollefting thefe dit* 
ties "• , The importation of wines increafed very 
much after the marriage of Henry EL rwiifa 
Eleanor, heirefs ,of fome of the fineft provinces 
in the fouth of France, where the beft wines 
wtjPe produced 56 . The wine-trade was become 
a matter of fo much importance in the begin- 
ning of king John's reign, that a law was made 
for regulating the prices of all the different kinds 
of wine, and twelve men appointed in each city, 
town, and borough, to fuperintend the execution 
of that law. " By this means (lays a contem- 
" porary hiftorian) the land was filled with drink 
" and drunkards 5 V* 

54 W. Stephaned. Defcript. Civitat London, p. /, 6. 

is Mactox Hift. Excheq. p« 5*5, 516. 

J* Anderfon's Hift. Com. vol. 1. p. S3. ' 

97 Hovcdcn. Annal. p. 453. * ' 

Vol. VI; T Spiceries, 
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Spicerirt, Spiceries, drugs, and aromatics, of various 
kinds, the produ&ions of the Eaft, were im- 
ported in confiderable quantities in this period ; 
becaufe they were much ufed by perfons of rank 
and fortune in their meats and drinks, as well as 
by phyficians in the composition of their medi- 
cines 58 . iC The Sabeans (fays Fitz-Stephen) im- 
€i port into London their frankincenfe and other 
" fpices; and from the rich country, about 
" Babylon, they bring the oil of palms S V The 
fpice-trade formed fo capital a branch of the 
commerce of this period, that merchants in- ge- 
neral are often called fpeciarii in the barbarous 
Latin of thofe times 6o . 
Gold and Gold and precious (tones were imported from 
8oncs. U8 Egypt, Arabia, and other eaftern countries *\ 
For though, no gold was ufed at this time in 
coinage, much of it was ufed in manufa&ures of 
various kinds, by goldfmiths, jewellers, gilders, 
embroiderers, illuminators, and painters. The 
monks, in particular, were bitterly reproached 
by feveral writers, for expending fo much gold 
in gilding and illuminating books 6 *. Many 
precepts of our ancient kings are ftill extant, 
directing certain perfons to buy gold from the 
merchants for their ufe * 3 . The flieriffs of Lon- 

96 Du Cang e Gloff. voc. Species Aromata. 

sip W. Stephaned. p. 6. 

*• Murator. Antiq. torn. 2. Biflertat 30. tern. %. p. %tu 

•« W. Stephaned. p. 6. 

** Martin. Ann. torn. 5. p. 1584. X623, 

*? Anglia Judaica, p, 152. 

don, 
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doti, in thefecond year of Heniyli. paid fifty- 
fix (hillings for gold to gild the king's bridles •*, • 

Silks, and other fine fabrics of the Eaft, were Silkt. 
alfo imported; but not in very great quantities^ 
becaufe they were ufed only by the church, the 
royal family, and perhaps by a few of the mofl 
wealthy barons". Many cathedral and abbey 
churches were adorned with altar-cloths, veils, 
and curtains of filk, and had alfo veftments of 
it, in which their clergy officiated on fome oc- 
canons". It appears from the records of this 
period, that filks were purchafed from time to 
time for the ufe of the royal family \ At the 
conqueft, and for fome time after, filks were 
very dear and fcarce ; but manufaaories of them 
having been eftabliflied in Sicily, Spain, Ma- 
jorca, and Ivica, in the courfe of the twelfth 
century, they became much cheaper and more 
common**. 

Tapeftry, together with linen and woollen Tapeftry, 
cloths of the finer kinds, were among the Bri Unen ' &e * 
tifh imports of this period. For though great 
quantities of woollen cloths were manufaftured 
in England, and fome of them were exported * 
yet they feem to have been generally of the 
coarfeft kinds, and moft common colours ; white 
thofe of a finer texture, and more delicate co- 

«* Madox Hift. Excheq. p. »jo. 

% W.Stephaned. y.6. Anderfon'. Hift. Com. vol.!. p. „ 

« Hpveden. Annal. p. 3 St. col. ». ' 

• Hovedco Annal p. js». 

™ * lours, 
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lours, for the ufe of perfons of high rank, were 
imported from Flanders; which was then fo fa- 
mous for the woollen manufa&ure, that it was 
called Flandria Ttxtrix 69 . Tapeftries for hang- 
ings were manufactured in the city of Asras, 
*ven in this period, and from thence imported 
into England 70 . Thotigh linen, as well as 
woollen cloths, were manufa&ured in Britain; 
yet it feems probable that the fineft linens were 
imported, as the firft notice we meet with of fine 
linen made in England is in the thiity-feventb of 
Henry III. 71 
Pun. Furs of various kinds, and in great quanti- 

ties, were imported from Norway, Ruflia, and 
oth^r northern countries 1% . For furs were very 
much ufed, both by the clergy and laity; and 
jail perfons who could ..afford to purchafe them 
had their winter-garments lined with them 73 . 
Some of thefe furs, particularly fables, bore a 
very high price, and could only be obtained by 
princes or prelates of the greateft wealth. Ro- 
bert Bloit, bifhop of Lincoln, ijiade a prefent to 
Henry I. of a cloak of the §neft cloth lined with 
fables, which coft no lefs than one hundred 
pounds, equivalent to fifteen hundred pounds of 
pur money 7 *. 
Dye-ftuffe, Dye-fluffs, particularly woad, may be recfc 
Woad * oned among the imports of Britain in this pe- 

*9 Galf. Viaefauf. p.431. Gervai Chron. col 1348. 

70 Madox Hill. Exchcq. p. 254. 

71 w. p. a59 . note g. ** W. Stephaned. 
11 Anglia Sacra, torn. a. p. 499, 7 + Id. ibid. p. 41 7- 

9 nod, 
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riod, which it an additional proof that the tooolletf 
manufacture was not negle&ed* Henry de Caftei^ 
lun, who was chamberlain of the port of London, 
charged himfelf, in his accounts for A. IX 1197, 4 
with the funv of ninety-fix pounds fix (hilling* 
^ and eight-pence, which he had received from 
certain merchants, for licences to import woad, 
and fell it in England 75 . The quantity of 
tfoad imported by thefe merchants rauft havv 
been very great, when they could afford to 
pay a fum equivalent to more than fourteen 
hundred pounds of our money at prefent, for 
their licences. 

Befides gold and filver, other metals, particu- Metals, 
larly iron and fteel, were imported into Britain 
from Germany, and other countries, in this pe-» 
riod ?6 . The German merchants of the Steel-yard- 
in London, are thought by fome fo have derived 
that name from the great quantities of iron and fteel 
which they imported, and fold at a place called the 
Steel-yard". 

Though corn was exported from Britain in Corn, 
years of plenty, we have good reafon to beKeve 
that it was imported in ftill greater quantities in 
times of fcarcity, which were but too frequent 
in our prefent period. The merchants of Lon- 
don feem to have been the chief importers of 
corn ; for we are told by a contemporary writer, . 
that they kept many granaries full of it in that 

« Madox Hift: Exchcq. p. 351, 531. 7* W. Stephaned, p« 6. 
77 Anderftra's Hift. Com. vol. 1. p. 113, 

T 3 cityi 
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city ; and that from thefe granaries all parts of the 
kingdom were fupplied 7 *. Several other articles of 
importation, as arms, books, pi&ures, &c. might 
. be mentioned ; but it feems to be upneceflkry, and 
would be tedious, to make this enumeration more 
particular. 

■JJJjJi^ The internal trade of England was managed 

chiefly by Anglo-Saxons and Anglo-Normans, who 
were natives of the country, and members of the 
merchant guilds eftabliflied in thefevejal towns and 
cities of the kingdom : but they da not feem to 
have had a great (hare in its foreign commerce, 
which was for the mod part in the hands of foreign* 

* ers. Fitz -Stephen, who flourifhed in the reign of 

Henry II. acquaints us, in his defcription of Lon- 
don, that " in this city all nations under heaven 
'< had fa&ors refiding for the management of their 
c< commerce 19 " 

Jcwi. Great numbers of Jews came from Normandy* 

and other countries of the continent, foon after 
the conqueft, and fettling in all the trading towns 
of England, got poffeffion of a very great pro- 
portion of the commerce of the kingdom* . 
Having larger capitals, greater knowledge of 
trade, and a more extenfive correfpondence with 
thofe of their own nation in other parts of Eu« 
. rope, than the native Engliih merchants, they 
were able to underfell them in every market '*. 
By thefe means they acquired great riches j but 

*• W. Malmf. dc Pontific. Angi. 1. %. p. 131. col. t. 
79 W. Stephancd, p. 6. *• An^ia Judatca, p. * 

I 1 Id. p. 80. 

at 
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at the fame time drew upon themfelves the indig- 
nation of the public, and the moft opprcffive 
exactions of the government. For they and their 
families were confidered as the flaves, and all 
their poffeffiofts as the property, of the fovereign, 
which he might feize at pleafure, which he might 
even fell or mortgage like any other eftate 8 *. 
We may form fome idea of the great trade and 
riches of the Jews of this period, as well as of 
the oppreffions of the government, by obferving, 
that a particular exchequer, called the Exchequer 
*f the Jews, was eftablifhed for receiving the 
prodigious fums extorted from them in cuftoms, 
fines, forfeitures, tallages, and various other 
ways 83 . To give one example, out of many, 
of the cruelty of the government towards the 
Jews, and of the great fums extorted from them, 
we are told, " That the king, A. D. i2fo f 
" commanded all the Jews in England, of both 
" fexes, to be imprifoned, in order to compel 
" them to pay him great fums of money. Some 
** of them, after they had been grievoufly tor- 
<c tured, furrendered all the money they had, 
<c and even promifed more, to preferve them* 
" felves from further tortures. Amorigft others, 
" the king demanded ten tboufand marks (equi- 
" valent to one hundred thoufand pounds at 
" prefent) from a certain Jew of Briftol, and 
" commanded one of his teeth to be pulled out 

8t Anglia Judaica, p. i jj. Wilkin, Concil, 1. 1. p.^rj. 
*' Madox Hift. Excheq. chap. 7. p* 150. &c. 
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u every day till he paid that fum. The Jew held 
out feven days, but fubmitted on the eighth, and 
parted with his money to preferve the remainder 
" 6f his teeth *" 

All Chriftians, in this period, were prohibited, 
both by the laws of the church and ftate, from 
lending money at intereft, which was called ufury ; 
and thofe who were convi&ed of it were punifhed 
by excommunication, and the forfeiture of all 
their goods 85 . By thefe imprudent laws, the 
bufinefs of lending money was thrown into the 
hands of the Jews, from whence they derived 
the moft exorbitant profits, and in which they 
praSifed the moft cruel exa&ions. For as the 
. rate of intereft was not regulated by any law, 
they fet no bounds to their avarice, and took 
every advantage of 'tke neceffities of thofe who 
applied to them for a loan of money. On fome 
occafions, if we are not mifinformed, they took 
no lefs than fifty per cent, per annum. This, 
though almoft incredible, is highly probable^ 
from an order of Henry III. reftraining them 
from taking more than two pence in the week 
for every twenty fhillings they lent to the 
fcholars of Oxford, which is a little more than 
forty-three per cent. \ From the following letter 
of the famous Peter of Blois, archdeacon of 
Bath, to his friend the bilhop of Ely, we may 

** M. Paris, ami. 121c. p. 160. 

85 Wilkin. Concif. torn. 1. p. 3V3. M. Paris, p. 250. Hovedeq, 
Annal. p. 335. ** Anglia Judaica, p- 132. 
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form fome idea of the extreme feverity of the Jews 
to their unhappy debtors : " I am dragged to Can* * 
* * terbury to be crucified by tttfe perfidious Jews, 
f * amongft their other debtors, whom they ruin 
€c and torment with ufury. The fame fufferings 
** await me alfo at London, if you do not mere*- 
*? fully interpofe for my deliverance. I befeecfc 
** you therefore, O moft reverend father, and 
€ * moft loving friend, to become bound to Samp- 
€c fon the Jew, for fix pounds, which I owe 
€C him, and thereby deliver me from that crofs 8 V 
After this we need not be furprifed, either 
at the prodigious opulence of the Jews, or 
at the univerfal execration in which they' were 
held. 

The German merchants of the Steel-yard, German* 
who had been fettled in London before the con- 
queft, continued in the fame place, and enjoyed 
the fame privileges, after that event M . For Fitz- 
Stephen, who flourifhed about the middle of the 
twelfth century, fays, in his defcription of London, 
that the merchants of all nations had their diftant 
keys and wharfs in that city j and, particularly, 
that the Germans had the Steel-yard ,9 . But as 
the fociety of the merchants of the Steel-yard 
made a more confpicuous figure in the next period, 
we fhall infert a more particular account of it in our 
next book. 

«7 Epiftola P. Blefcnf. Ep. 156. p. 14a.. 

* Sec vol. 4. p. »3i. *9 W. Stephancd. Defcript. Lond p. $• 

The 
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lUCant. The trade of Venice, Pifa, Genoa, Amalphi, 
and fome other cities of Italy, was, in this 
period, in a \erf flourilhing (late •*. The truth 
is, that almoft all the commerce between Afia, 
Africa, and Europe, was in the hands of the 
merchants of thefe cities, who exported the 
fuperfluities of Europe, and brought home the 
fpices, gold, filks, and other precious commo- 
dities of the Eaft, which they fent into every 
country where they could find a market, and 
particularly into Britain. For the management of 
this trade, companies of Italian merchants were 
fettled in London, and perhaps in fome other 
towns, 

Caurfini. Amongft thefe companies the Caurfini were the 
moil famous about the end of this and the begin- 
ning of the next period. It is imagined, that they 
were called Caurfini, becaufe many of them be- 
longed to a numerous and opulent family of that 
name in Italy 9I . However this may be, the Caur- 
fini in Englahd, by departing from the proper 
bufinefs of merchants, and becoming ' agents for 
v the pope in his ufurious tranfa&ians, rendered 
themfelves as odious a$ the Jews *\ But a more 
full account of ttiis fociety, as well as that of the 
• Lombards, fhall be given in the fixtfc chapter of 
our next book. 

Barons Some of the great barons of England, among 

merchants • t jj e flj cers f their houfehold, had one who was 

9* 'Murator. Antiq. torn. %> p. 883, &c 

91 Dn Cange Gloff. voc. Caurfini. 

9 a M. Paris, p. %i6. M. Wcitminft. arm. 1233, p. 134. 
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called the Merchant, who tranfa&ed all the mercan- 
tile bufinefs of the baron to whom he belonged ; 
difpofing of his corn, cattle, and *very thing he 
had to fell ; and purchaiing cloths, wines, fpices, 
and every thing eLfe he wanted to buy. It appears 
from records, that thefe baronial merchants even 
engaged in foreign trade,, and imported wines and 
other goods, for which they were liable to pay 
cuftoms 93 . 

Commerce had been an objeft of the attention Wemn- 

J tilcrcgu- 

01 government, and a fubjeft of legiflation, in lations. 

the 4 n g'o-Saxpn times, and continued to be fo 

in th<? prefent period 9 \ It was one of the firffc 

cares of the Conqueror to encourage trade. 

With this view he publifhed a proclamation, in* 

viting foreign merchants to frequent the ports of 

England, and promifing them the mod perfeft 

fecurity for their goods and perfons 95 . This 

prince adopted feveral Anglo-Saxon regulations, 

with refpgd to trade, into his own laws, and 

inforced them by his aqthority. By one of thefe 

laws, it is decreed,— That no live cattle fhall • 

" be bought or fold, but in cities, and before 

** three creditable witnpfles ;" by another,-— 

V That all fairs and markets fhall be kept in 

" fortified cities, towns, or catties**." Thefe 

laws were inconvenient; but they were neceflary 

in thofe turbulent times* The conqueror alfo 

9* Madox Hift. Excheq. p. 529. note (*)• 

•4 Sec book %. chap. 6. 55 W. K&aven. p. 10U 

f 1 Scldcni Spicilcgium in Eadmcr. p. 191* 

prohi- 
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prohibited the felling of Chriftian ilaves to in- 
fidels: but this prohibition, it is probable, wat 
not much regarded 97 / 1 We know of no laws 
refpe&ing trade made by William H. ; but his 
focceflbr Henry I. was more attentive to that 
important objeft. By the ancient law and cuftom 
of England, when a fliip was wrecked on the 
coaft, if thofe who efcaped from it did not re- 
turn to it withiri a limited time, the fliip and 
. cargo * became the property of the lord of the 
manor. This mofl unjuft and cruel law was 
abrogated by Henry I. who decreed, that if one 
. man efcaped alive out of the wreck, the lord of the 
manor fhould have no clahft either to the fliip or 
Cargo ". 

But this juft and merciful regulation was very 
difagreeable to many of the rapacious barons, 
and was quite difregarded after the death of the 
prince by whom it was made, till it was revived 
by his grandfon Henry II. cc That prince (as 
4< we are told by one of our ancient hiftorians), 
* in the very beginning of his reign, aboliflied 
** the cruel cuftome toward Shipwrecked failors, 
♦* which had too long prevailed; send com- 
fc manded that thofe who efcaped from the 
u dangers of the fea, fhould be treated with 
u kindnefs ; and that filch as did them aay ia. 
« jury, or feiaed any of their goods, fhould be 
w feverely puniflied "," A law which doth 



9 7 Scldeni Spicilegium in Eadmer. p. 191, 

9 8 Seldeni Opera, torn; 4* p. 1009. 

99 W. Ncubrigen. 1. 2. c 3$. p. 341* 
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much honour both to the wifdom and humanity 
of its author. However this may be, it is cer- 
tain, that Henry II. A.D. 1174, promulgated 
the three following regulations on this fubjeft : 
1 . That if but one man efcaped from a fhip 
alive, .thai ihip and cargo could not be coa- 
lidered as wreck, but Ihould be kept for the ufe 
of the owners. 2. Though no man efcaped alive, 
yet if any animal efcaped, or was found in a fhip 
alive, the (hip and cargo ihould be committed 
to the cuftody of four perfons of credit, to be 
kept three months, to be delivered to the owners 
if they appeared within that time, or to the king 
at the end of it, if the owners did not appear. 
3. But if neither man nor beaft efcaped alive, the 
Chip and cargo ihould belong to the king, or 
to the perfon having right to wreck at that 
place 100 . This prince cultivated the frieadfhip 
of the emperor Frederick BarbarofTa, to whom, 
he fent a fplendid embafly, with magnificent 
prefents, A. D. 1157, with a view to promote a 
free trade between their fubje&s lW . To prevent 
the diminution of the fhips and failors of his 
kingdom, which he knew to be fo neceflary both 
for its defence and trade, Henry II. A. D. ii8i, 
commanded his juftices itinerant, u to give a 
" ftrift charge in every county, that no man, as 
" he valued his life and fortune, ihould buy or 
u fell any fhip to be carried out of England, or 

*» Rym. Feed. torn. 1. p. 36. 

*» Radeyic. Frifingcnf. 1. 1. c.7. p. *6j, 

' * c ihould 
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" (hould fend, or dtufe to be fent, any mariner out 
« of England ,# \" 
B R;- The importance of trade to the profperity of the 

chard I. kingdom becoming more confpicuous, Richard L 
paid great attention to it, and made many mer- 
cantile regulations. The laws and regulations, 
publifhed by this prince at Chinon in France, 
A. D. 1189, for the government of his great 
fleet in his expedition into the Holy Land, axe 
very curious, but too long to be here inferted; 
and being rather of a martial than a mercantile 
nature, do not fo properly belong to our piefent 
fubjedk. By the laft of thefe laws, it is decreed, 
<c That whoever is convi&ed of theft, fliaH 
have his head flbtaved, melted pitch poured 
upon it, and the feathers from a pillow fhaken 
over it, that he may be known j and (hall be 
put on fhore on the firft land at which the fliip 
, " touches Ios ." The famous maritime laws 
called The Laws of Oleron, as it is aflerted by 
many modern authors, were promulgated by 
this prince on that ifland, at his return from the 
Holy Land; but on what foundation this affer- 
tion is built, I have not been able to difcover 104 . 
Thefe laws, which are forty-feven in number, 
are evidently very ancient, and no lefs prudent, 
humane, and juft; though feveral of them, 
from a change of manners and circumftances, 

■°* Benedict. Abbas, torn. x. p, 36S. 

«•* Rym. Foed. torn. 1. p. 65. Brompt. Chron. col. 1173. 

* T G ^° 1 P hin ' 8 Vmw of the Admiral JurifdiSion, p 14. Ao- 
dcrfoa*s Hi$. Com. vol. 1. p. 96. 

are 
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are now 6bfolete l0s . We have better evidence 
that Richard I. made various mercantile regula- 
tions, foon after his return into England from 
his unfortunate expedition into the Eaft. By the 
firft of thefe regulations he commanded the fea- 
ports to be carefully guarded that no corn or 
provifions of any kind might be exported either 
in Englifh or foreign bottoms. But this was 
only a temporary prohibition, to prevent a 
famine, with which England was then threatened. 
Having fet forth the great inconveniencies arifing 
from the diverfity of weights and meafures in 
different parts of the kingdom, he, by a law, 
commanded all meafures of corn, and other dry 
goods, as alfo of liquors, to be exa&ly the fame 
in all his dominions ; and that the rim of each of 
thefe meafures fhould be a circle of iron. By 
another law, he commanded all cloth to be 
woven two yards in breadth within the lifts, and 
pf equal goodnefs in all parts ; and that all cloth 
which did not anfwer this defcription, fhould be 
feized and burnt. He ena&ed further, That 
all the coin of the kingdom fhould be exaftly of 
the fame weight and finenefs,— that no Chriftian 
fhould take any intereft for money lent ; — and to 
prevent the extortions of the Jews, he com- 
manded that all compa&s between Chriftians 
and Jews fliould be made in the prefenee of wit- 
neffes, and the conditions of them put in 
writing, of which three copies fhould be made, 
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one to be lodged in a public reppfitory, and one 
to be given co each party 1 " 6 . Many of thefe 
regulations were wife and ufeful, but fome of 
them were tiafitured with the prejudices of the 
rimes, 
tionlfof *f that was any thing commendable in the 
king John, chara&er of king John, it was his attention to 
maritime and mercantile affairs. Of this he 
gave a proof, foon after his acceffion to the 
throne, by publifhing the famous edi& of 
Ballings, A* D. 1200, in which he aflerted his 
4 ' dominion over the Britifh feas in the ftrongeft 

terms, and commanded his captains to feize all 
; • h (hips which did not flrike their topfails to them, 

to confifcate their cargoes, and imprifon their 
crews, even though they were the fubje&s of a 
power in ifriendfhip with England 107 , In a 
word, the attention of this prince to maritime 
affairs was fiich, that he was ferved with zeal and 

1 ^ fidelity by his failors, when he was abandoned 

by almofl all his other fubje&s Io8 . It is a fuffi- 

U cient evidence of this, that, at a time when his 

affairs were in the mofl defperate ftate on fhore, 

his fleet deftroyed the whole naval power of 

France, and fent home no fewer than three 

; hundred fail of French fhips which had been 

taken lQ9 . King John contributed alfo to the im- 
provement of commerce, by eftablifhing guilds 

"* Hovcden. Annal. p. 440. coL 2. Brompt. Chron. col. i*$& ; 
wr Seldeni Mare claufum, 1. a. c. a& p. 965. 
' *•• M. Paris, p. 184. Campbell's lives of the Admirals, vol. 1. 
C-4-pi*6- > , IW M.TViTtt. Annal. ad ann. 1114. 

or 
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or focieties of merchants, with various . privileges 
and immunities, in all parts of the kingdom, 
where -there was any considerable trade "°. By the 
forty-firft article of Magna Charta, foreign mer- 
chants are fecured againft all violence, and every 
illegal exaction, in times of peace ; and it is de- 
clared, that when a war breaks out, they fhall be 
treated in England in the fame manner in which 
the Englifh merchants are treated in the enemy's 
country "\ 

As fliips are the chief inftruments of foreign Shipping. 
trade, the (late of the fhipping of this ifland is an 
objeft worthy of fome attention in every period of 
its hiftory. 

We conje&ured, rather than affirmed, that the 
fhipping of England amounted to two or three 
thoufand veffels, from twenty to one hundred toni 9 - 
at the conclufion of the former period "\ What- 
ever may be in this conje&ure, there is Sufficient 
evidence, that, in the courfe of the period we are 
now delineating, the fhips belonging to Britain 
became more numerous, of a larger fize, and 
better conftru&ion, than they had been before the 
conqueft. 

The very fleet which brought over the duke of More a* 
.Normandy and his army into England, made a [hanTtbe 
.great addition to the EnglUh flapping. Some fo ™ cr 
of our ancient Unitarians affirm, that this . fleet pCn 
confifted of no fewer than three thoulEaad (hips l l K 

"o Brady on Burghs, paffiro. '» Magna Charta, -ch. .41. 

m Sec vol 4. p. 234. «"» . Ypodigma Neuftriae, p. * 3 6. 

Vol. VI. TJ Though 
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Though this may be an exaggeration, we may be 
certain that the tranfportation of fixty thoufand 
men, with their horfes, arms, and other neceffaries, 
required a very numerous fleet of fuch finall 
(hips as were then in ufe. Some of thefe fhips 
were carried back to the continent ; but the 
• greateft part of them, together with their crews, 
remained in England, and made a great addition 
to its naval power. The frequent voyages of 
our Anglo-Norman kings, between this ifland 
and their dominions on the continent, attended 
by large armies; chiefly compofed of cavalry, 
rendered numerous fleets abfolutely neceflaiy. 
Thefe, it is true, bore a greater refemblance to 
fleets of tranfports, than to the royal navies of 
the prefent times. For they confided chiefly 
of merchant-fhips, colle&ed together when it 
was neceflary, and difmifled as foon as the 
fervice was performed ,I4 . But the very pofli- 
bility of colle&ing together a fleet of feveral 
hundred fhips, in a few weeks, affords a demon- 
ftration that England abounded in (hipping in thu 
period. 
Defcri ^ c Anglo-Saxon fhips were very final!, and 

tion of far from being perfeft in their conftruSion " 5 . 
ips. ^ ut ^ Englifh fhips of this period appear to 
have been both larger and better built, Thofe 
of the largeft fize, and ftrongeft conftruftion, 
were called dromones "*. The famous Saracen 

»h |fl. Paris, ad an. i%\%y p. 16%. 

»5 Mr. Strutt't View, &c. vol. 1. plate 9. fig. 1. 

"' Gauf. Vincfauf. 1. 2. $.%6. p. 3x6. 

ihip 
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fhip which was taken by Richard I. near the port 
of Aeon, was 6f this kind ; and mult have been 
of an enormous magnitude, as it contained no 
fewer than fifteen hundred men 117 . Thofe dro- 
mones had three mafts, and are faid to have failed 
very (lowly, being too lofty to make ufe of oars. 
Ships of the fecond rate, called buffa, or bucca, 
-were alfo large veflels, and had three mafts 1I8 . 
Galleys were of various kinds, and different de- 
grees of magnitude ; but they all made ufe of 
oars as well as fails' 119 . The fliips molt commonly 
ufed in trade, both at fea and on large rivers, 
were called barca, or barks ; and thofe of them 
which were of the fmalleft fize were called bar- 
botta x *°. All thefe veflels had decks, for fecuring 
the goods with which they were loaded, from 
the injuries of the fea. Befides thefe, they had 
boats of different kinds and dimenfions, for plying 
on rivers, for fifliing, and for other purpofes lai . 

That the Englifh fhips of this period had the Engiifli. 
reputation of being excellent in their feverai valued, 
kinds, is at lead highly probable, from the law 
of Henry II. which prohibited the felling of 
them to foreigners ia \ We are told by a con- 
temporary, author, who was prefent at Meffina, 
in Sicily, with Richard I. in his way to the 
Holy Land, — that the people of that city were 

, »7 M.Paris, p. 115. col. j. ,rt Du Cange Gloff. vc£ ,$u/fa. 

*»» Id. ibid. voc. Galea* lM Id. ibid, in voc. Bafie*, Bariw*. 

"" See Mr. Strutt's View, &c. vol. 1. f late 3*. 
V* Benedict. Abbas, p. 368. 

U 2 filled 
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filled with admiration at the number, beauty, 
and magnitude, of the Ihips of which that mo- 
harchY fleet was compofed; and decliared, that 
fo fine a fleet had never been feen, and probably 
never would be feen in the harbour of Meflina ■**. 
This was indeed a very gallant fleet. It confifted 
bf thirteen fhips of the largeft kind, called dro- 
mones; one hundred and fifty of the fecond rate, 
called bujfa, fifty-three galleys, befides a great 
number of tenders Ix \ Such a fleet would make 
no contemptible appearance even in modern 
times. 
Englifh As the Britifh fhips were better built, fo they 

celled e *~ were a If° better navigated, ia this than in the 
oth f r° f P^ceding period. The Englifh failors were 
countries, much admired, both at home and abroad, for 
their dexterity and courage ; which produced the 
law of Henry II. prohibiting them from enter- 
ing into foreign ferviee I25 . Geofrey of Vinefauf, 
who accompanied Richard I. in his expedition 
into the Holy Land, afcribes the prefervation of 
that prince from fhipwreck in a ftorm, to the un- 
common fltill and courage of his failors, " who 
" did every thing that it was poflible for human 
" art to do, to refift the fury of the winds Ia6 ." 
' This charafter, which the Englifli failors fo early 
acquired, they have long retained^ and I hope will 

neve* forfeit. 

■ 

xl * Gauf. Vinefauf. 1. %'. c. 26. p. 316. 

M * J. Brompt col. 1197. R de Diceto, col. 657. 

,4 5 Benedict. Abbas, p. 368. 

** G. Vinefauf. 1. 2. c. 37. p. 3 17. 
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It is a little uncertain, whether or not the Manners 
Engli/h failors, towards the end of this period, 
had the advantage of the mariners compafs to 
guide them in their voyages. For neither the per- 
fon who invented that moft ufeful inftrument, 
nor the time when it was invented, are very 
well known. It is however certain, that it had 
been difcovered about the end of the twelfth, or 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, that a 
needle touched with a loadftone, pointed towards 
the north ; and that endeavours were then ufed 
to apply this difcovery to navigation, though the 

moft convenient way of doing it was not then 
invented. For Hugh de Bercy, a French poet, 
who flourifhed in the former part of the thir- 
teenth century, mentions this property of a 
needle touched with a loadftone very plainly, and 
defcribes an inftrument called la mariniere, ufed 
by the failors of his time, in which the needle 
was placed upon a board that floated iu a veflel of 
water ia7 . 

If fhips and failors are neceffary to foreign trade, Money, 
efpecially in an ifland, money is no lefs neceffary 
both to foreign and internal commerce. It hath 
long been the common meafure of all commodities, 
and the chief inftrument of their circulation, and 
mud therefore never be negle&ed in the hiftory of 
trade. 

'" Pafquier Recherches de la France, L 4. c. 25. p. 405, 
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Living money, which made fo great a figure in 
the former, is feldom or never mentioned by the 
writers of the prsfent period It8 . For when coin 
became common, the conveniency of it, as a re- 
prefentative of all commodities, appeared fo great, 
that all others were foon laid afide. 

The full account that hath been given of the 
feveral denominations of. money, and of the real 
coins that were ufed in Britain in the preceding 
period, makes it unneceffary to fay much on 
thefe fubjefts in the prefent ; becaufe the changes 
made in them by the conqueft were but few and 
inconfiderable. Thefe changes were the follow- 
ing ,a V Some denominations of money, as man- 
cufl^s, , oras, and thrimfas, that were common in 
the Anglo-Saxon times, fell into difufe, and are 
feldom mentioned by the writers after the con- 
queft. If the mancus of gold was a real com 
among the Anglo-iSaxons, which is not very cer- 
tain, it ceafed to be coined after the conqueft ; 
for there is not the leaft veftige of fuch a coin 
among the Anglo-Normans : nor do we hear any 
thing of the copper-coin called ?ijlica after the 
conqueft. 

The Tower pound, which had been the money 
pound of the Anglo-Saxons, continued to be 
the money pound of England for feveral centuries 
after the conqueft I3 °. This pound was • three 
fourths of an ounce lighter than the Troy pound. 



123 See vol. 4. p. 243. 
»° Folkes on Coins, p. %. 
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to which it was in the proportion of fifteen to 
fixteen. It was divided into twelve ounces, each 
ounce weighing 450 Troy grains, which made 
5400 fuch grains in the pound ,3 \ Whenever there- 
fore a pound of money is mentioned by the writers 
of this period, it fignifies as many filver coins as 
weighed 5400 Troy grains ; or., ip other words, a 
Tower pound weight of filver coins. The pound 
was both the largeft and molt common denomination 
of money. 

The mark is another denomination of money, Mark# 
which is frequently mentioned in the hiftories and 
records of this period. It weighed exa&ly two 
thirds of a Tower pound ; and was the fame with 
the Anglo-Danifh mark, which hath been fully de- 
fcribed already ,s \ 

The {hilling was not a real coin, but only a de- Shilling. 
nomination of money, in this period, whatever it 
might have been in the former. The Anglo-Nor- 
man fhilling was alfo very different in its weight and 
value from the Anglo Saxon. The largeft of the 
latter weighed only 1 12 $ Troy grains, whereas the 
former reprefented as many filver coins as weighed 
270 of the fame grains, or the twentieth part of a 
Tower pound. 

The penny was by far the moft common real Penny, 
coin in the prefent period. Every Tower pound 
of filver was coined into two hundred and forty 
of thefe pennies, each weighing 22! Troy grains. 
Twelve of thefe pennies, weighing 270 grains, 

»' See vol. .4. p. *5i. "* W. p. »s«. 
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Halfpen- 
nies and 
farthings. 



were paid for one fhilling I3S . In a word, the An- 
glo-Norman penny was the fame m weight with the 
Anglo- Saxon. Many of the former, as well as 
fome of the latter, are ftill preferved, and have 
been publifhed i34 . 

Though the filver penny of this period was but 
a fmall coin ; yet it was of confiderable value, and 
would have purchafed as much provifions, or other 
goods, asfour or five of our (hillings will do atprefent. 
To have had no fmalier coins than pennies, would 
have been very inconvenient to the poor in the 
purchafe of provifions and other neceflaries. We 
may be certain, therefore, that filver half-pennies 
and farthings were coined in this, as well as in 
the former period ; though few or none of thefe 
fmall coins of fome of our Norman kings have 
been preferred. N It feems probable, however, that 
the fmalier coins were fometiines very fcarce, and 
that the people had been accuftomed to cut or 
break filver pennies into halves and quarters, 
which palTed for half pennies and farthings. For 
Henry I. A. D. 1 168, prohibited this pra&ice ; and 
commanded, that all half-pennies and farthings, as 
well as pennies, fhould be entire and round 135 . 
It appears alfo, that this law did not put an 
end to the pra&ice of cutting pennies into 
halves and quarters, but that it continued 
through the whole of this period; becaufe we 
meet with a law againft it in the reign of Ed- 
ward I. A.D. 1279 136 . 



13 * Folkes on Coins, p. 5. 
*w Simeon Dunelm. col.,231. 
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In the courfe of this period, the filver penny sterling 
i& fometimes called an efterling or fterling ; and moncy " 
*|2jood money in general is fometimes called tfter-* 
iing or fterling money l37 . It is unnecefiary to 
mention the various conje&ures of antiquaries 
about the origin and meaning of this appellation. 
The mod probable opinion feems to be this, that 
fome artifts from Germany, who were called 
Efterlings, from the fituation of their country, 
had been employed in fabricating our money, 
which confifted chiefly of filver pennies; and 
that from them the penny was called an efterling^ 
and our money efterling or ft er ting money ,3S . 

As the filver coins of England, in this and standard. 
the former period, were of the fame kinds, and 
of the fame weights, they were alfo of the fame 
ftandard or degree of finenefs. Both our Anglo- 
Saxon and Anglo-Norman princes paid great at- 
tention to the purity of their coin, and punifhed 
thofe who attempted to debafe it, with great fe- 
verity l39 . Henry IL A. D. 1180, called in all 
the coin, becaofe fome of it had been debafed ; 
and iffued new money, which was to be the only 
current coin of the kingdom ,40 # 

Coining money was not confined to one place Monty 
in England, as it is at prefent, but was pra&ifed £ n n ^ n 5 ^ 
in every town of any confiderable trade. The 

'37 Spina*. GloAT. voc. MfitrltHgus. . n% Id. ibid. 
139 gee vol. 4. p. 477. Hen. Knygbton, col. 2377. Gervas Chron. 
col. 1457. "' . , „ 

»*° Bcncdid. Abbas, ad ann. 1180. 
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Workmen, however, who were employed in coin- 
ing, did not enjoy the fame liberty with other 
artifts, of following their own fancies, and mak- 
ing fuch coins as they pleafed ; but they received 
all their dyes from the exchequer, and they 
wrought under the infpe&ion of officers, who 
were called examinatores moneta, and cujlodes eu- 
neorum, <4 EfTayers and keepers of the dyes," 
whofe bufinefs it was, to take care that their 
coins were of the ftandard weight and finenefs. 
All thefe workmen, together with the eflayers 
and keepers of the dyes, in all the different 
mints, were under the immediate dire&ion of 
the barons of the exchequer ; who, from time 
to time, commanded them to appear before them 
with their implements of coining. Thus, in the 
9th of King John, writs were iflued by the ba- 
rons of the exchequer, commanding all the mo- 
neyours, eflayers, and keepers of the dyes, in 
London, Winchefter, Exeter, Chidiefter, Can- 
terbury, Rochefter, Ipfwich, Norwich, Lynn, 
Lincoln, York, Carlifle, Northampton, Ox- 
ford, St. Edmunds, and Durham, to appear 
before them at Weftminfter, in the quinzieme 
of St. Denys, and to bring with them all their 
dyes fealed up with their feals I4 \ 
Coins of Though it is highly probable that money was 
tfefrml co * ne d ! n Scotland before the beginning of this 
with thofc period ; yet as none of that ancient money hath 
land. been difcovered, nothing certain can be faid on 

mi Maddox Hift Exchcq. chap. 9. p. 19$. 

tjiat; 
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that fubjeft M \ Nor have any coins of Mai- 
coim Canmore, or of his three fucceffors, Do- 
nald, Duncan, and Edgar, kings of Scotland, 
yet appeared ; the moft ancient Scotch coins that 
are known being thofe of Alexander I. who 
began his reign A. D. no^ 143 . From that aera 
the feries is almoft complete 144 . It is unne- 
ceffary to fpend pne moment in defcribing the 
money of Scotland, in this period, as it was 
exactly the fame in weight, finendfs, and fabri- 
cation, with that of England, already defcribed. 

If any gold was coined in Britain in the times jj gold 
we are now confidering, it hath diiappeared. 5£J ncd j* 
For no gold coins of any of the kings who ri °d- 
reigned in England, in this period, have been yet 
difcovered, nor are any fuch coins mentioned by 
the contemporary historians. But foreign gold, 
coins, of the fame kinds which * had circulated 
among the Anglo-Saxons, ftill continued to cir- 
culate through the whole of this period. Thefe 
were commonly caHed Byzants, or Byzantines, 
and have been defcribed in the fixth chapter of 
the fecond bodk of this work ,45# 

The proportion of gold to filver appears to Prop^ 
have been as one to nine. The abbot of Thorney tio * of 
being obliged to pay to king Stephen yearly, for Star, 
the privilege of a market at Jakeiley, one mark 

of gold, paid nine marks of filver, and was dif- 

• ■* . - 

.?** See vol. 4. p. a J i. 

»43 Anderfon Diplomata Scotia;, Prsefat. p. 57. 
'?* Id. plaCc J57, &c. '45 Sec vol. 4. P» *74- 
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charged * 6 . The fame proportion was obferved 
in the fuccseding rei^a. For Peter Tu v k paid 
fix pounds of filver into the exchequer, for one 
mark of gold, which he owed to Henry IL ,47 . 
The cheapnefs of gold, in this period, feems to 
be an indication of it* abundance in proportion 
to filver. 

Tt}e moil natural and eafy way of paying any 
fum of money, is to pay as many real coins of 
gold or filver as are nominally and legally con- 
tained in that fum. This is called paying by 
tale ; and is almoft the only method now in ufe. 
But as the real value of coins, in fome periods, 
may fall confiderably fhort of their nominal va- 
lue, either by a deficiency in their weight, or 
finenefs, or in both, it becomes necefiary, at 
thofe times, to contrive fome methods to .guard 
againft this deception. Several methods were 
nfed for this purpofe, in the times we are now 
eonfidering, by thofe who received the royal re- 
venues at the exchequer, and probably by all 
who had extenfive dealings in money. 

When the coins offered to the receivers at the 
eixchequer- appeared to them fufficiently pure, 
but a Iktle lighter than the ftandard, they con* 
t&ited themfelves with demanding and receiving 
fix filver pennies in every pound, more than wa$ 

nominally contained in it, to make up the fup* 
pofed deficiency in the weight. For example, 
they demanded and received two hundred and 



'* Madox Hift. Exchcq. 
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forty-fifc filver pennies for one pound, inftead of 
two hundred and forty pennies, which made a 
nominal pound. The fix filver pennies extraor- 
dinary Were called the increment ; and this Way 
of paying was called paying ad fcalarn, and was 
an eafy and amicable method of adjufting the 
difference between the legal and real weight of 



coins ,48 « 



When the coins prefented in payment at the Bywcight 
exchequer appeared to be fo much diminiflied 
that the ordinary increment would not make up 
the deficiency, they were put into the fcales, and 
taken by weight, without any regard to number. 
This was called payment ad penfum, and was 
certainly the, mod juft 149 . v 

But as coins might be defe&ive in finenefs as By corn- 
well as in weight, the receivers at the exchequer 
fometimes melted a few of them by way of trial, 
and calculated the value of the whole, according 
to the iflue of that trial. This was called pay- 
ment by combujlion ; and when a quantity of coins 
had undergone this trial, they were faid to be 
blanched. To prevent the trouble of melting, 
a certain allowance, as one {hilling in the pound, 
was fometimes offered, and accepted, to m*ke 
up the deficiency in finenefs ,5 °. There were 
proper officers in the exchequer for performing 
thefe operations, fuch as a pefour for weighing, 

and a fufor for melting the coins that were to be 

*■ < . , 

«4« Madox Hift. Excheq. ch. 9. p. 18;. y» Id. ibid. 

■*> Id. ibid. 
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tried; and thefe officers were furniihed with 
proper inliruments and conveniencies for their 
refpe&ive works lfI . 
Manncrof j t w m readily occur to every reader,, that thefe 

payments * J 

fettled. different modes or payment made a very effential 
difference both to the debtor and creditor, efpe- 
cially in large fums ; becaufe it required a greater 
number of the fame kind of coins to pay the 
fame debt in one way than another. For this 
• reafon, in making bargains, and fettling the 
rents of farms, &c. it was ufual to ftipulate in 
which of thefe ways the money was to be paid, 
by tale, by fcale, by weight, or by combuf- 
tion 152 . 
Compara- If the fame nominal fum of money had always 
•f money, contained the fame quantity of the precious me- 
tals, of the fame finenefs, we might ealily and 
certainly have difcovered the comparative value 
of money, and expence of living, at any two 
periods, only by comparing the nominal prices 
of labour and commodities at thefe different 
times. But this hath not been the cafe. The 
fame nominal fum of money, as a pound, a 
mark, a ihilling, &c. hath at fome periods con- 
tained a greater, and at others a fmaller quan- 
tity of filver, to fay nothing of its different de- 
grees of finenefs. Tn order therefore to difcover 
the comparative value of money, and expence of 
1 living, at any two periods, two things mud be 
taken into the account : ift, The quantity of 

a l» Madox Hift. Excheq. ch. 9. p. 197. V* Id« ibid. 

filver 
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/ilver contained in the fame nominal fum at each 
of thefe periods; and, adly, the efficacy of 
power of the fame quantity of filver in pur- 
chafing labour and commodities of all kinds at 
each period. 

Any nominal fum of money* or number of The fame 
pounds, marks, or (hillings, in the period we fum coin 
are now delineating, contained nearly thrice as thrice the 
much filver, as the fame nominal fum, or number q ? a Il tlty 
of pounds, marks, or (hillings, contain at pre- 
fent. Whenever therefore we meet with any 
fum of money, or number of pounds, marks,' 
or (hillings, in the hiftories or records of this 
period, faid to be the price of any commodity, we 
mult multiply it by three to difcover how many 
of our gounds, marks, or (hillings, it contained. 
Thus, for example, we are told by feveral of 
our ancient hiftorians, that there was fo great a 
fcarcity of corn in England, A. D. 1126, that 
a quarter of wheat fold for fix (hillings, that is, 
for eighteen (hillings of our money 153 . 

The fame nominal fum of money not only Same 
contained a much greater quantity of filver than of filver 
it doth at prefent, but the fame quantity of filver j no y e T;u 
was alio much more valuable than it is at pre- 
fent. It is difficult, if not impoflible, to dif- 
cover the difference in this refpeft with certainty 
and exa&nefs. This difficulty is occafioned by 
two things : i. becaufe we are not fuffieiently 
informed of the common prices of the mod ne- 

'" Hen. Hunt p. 2119. R. Hovcden. Aftnal. p. »T4- 
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ceffary tod ufeful commodities, partictdwly of 
corn, in this diftant period j n. becaufe the prices 
of fome commodities, as of books, filks, and 
fpices, bore a much higher proportion than die 
prices of fome others, as of corn, cattle, and 
wine, to the prices of the fame commodities in 
the prefent times. Accordingly we find, that 
the moft ingenious and beft-informed writers 
have entertained very different fentiments on this 
fubjeft ; fome eftimating the value or efficacy of 
any given weight of filver coins in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, to the value or efficacy of 
the fame weight of our filver coins at prefent, to 
have been in the proportion of ten to one, and 
fome eftimating it to have been only in the pro- 
portion of five to one 1 ' 4 . That is to fay, fome 
of thefe writers think, that a quantity of filver 
coins, of an equal weight with one of our 
crown-pieces, would have purchafed ten times 
as much labour, meat, drink, and cloathing, in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries,' as one of our 
crown-pieces can purchafe at prefent, while others 
of them think that it would have purchafed only 
five times as much. 

If we could difcover the average price of corfi 

in the times we are now examining, we might 

fh^Jiifi? determine this queftion with tolerable certainty- $ 

becaufe the price of corn hath a confideraWe in* 

fluerifce on the price of labour, ^ind the expence 
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of living. The hiftorians of this period re- 
prefent it as a great dearth, or rather as a fa- 
mine, when wheat was fold for fix of their fliif- 
lings (containing as much filver as eighteen of 
our {hillings) the quarter. u This year, A. D. 
€€ 1 1 26 (lays Henry of Huntingdon), was thfe 
* c the greateft dearth in our times, when a quarter 
cc of wheat was fold for fix {hillings ,5s ." If 
we fuppofe the fame quantity of filver to have 
been ten times as valuable then as it is now, this 
makes the dearth A. D. 1126, to have been as 
great as it would be at prefent, if wheat was 
fold for nine pounds the quarter, or £ 1 : 2 : 6 the 
bufliel: a dearth that would be quite ruinous 
and infupportable. But if we fuppofe the value 
or efficacy of the fame quantity of filver to have 
been only five times as great then as it is now, 

- this mikes the dearth A* D. 1126 to have been 
as great as it would be at prefent if a quarter of 
wheat Wad fold for £4 10 s. or a bufhel for 
in. $d. * dearth fuffitientty diftrefsful, and 
of which we have few exatoples* We can 
hardly imagine that our hiftoriafis would have 

„ mentioned this dearth in fuch ftrofig terms, if 
the price of corn had not then been the double 
of its common or average price. On the other 
hand, our hiftorians fpeak of it as a proof of 
uncommon plenty and cheapnefs, when wheat 
was fold for two of their fhillings (containing as 
much filver as fix of our (hillings) the quarter. 

}9 Hen. Hunt. p. uj, 
Vfc^VL X * Thw ♦ 
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" T^iis year, A. D. i 244 (Tays Matthew Paris), 
" was fo fruitful, that a quarter of wheat was 
" fold for two (hillings ^V* Upon the whole, 
it feems to be no improbable conjecture, that the 
moft common price of wheat in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, was about three of their {hil- 
lings, or nine of our (hillings the quarter. If 
we fuppofe the fame quantity of filver to have 
been then ten times the value it is now, we muft 
alfo fuppofe, that the moft common or average 
price of wheat in our times is £4. ioj. the 
quarter: a fuppofition which we know to be 
very remote from truth. But if we eflimate any 
given quantity of filver, as nine of our flril- 
Hngs, the average price of a quarter of wheat 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, to have 
been only five times the Value of the fame quan- 
tity of filver at prefent ; this correfponds with 
the fuppofition, that the average price of a 
quarter of wheat, in modern times, is £2 51. 
or 5*. y\d* the bufhel. This is evidently not 
far from the truth. The juftnefs of this fup- 
pofition, that any given quantity or weight of 
filver coins, in the period we are now delineating, 
was equal in value and efficacy to five times the 
fame weight or quantity of our filver coins at 
prefent, might, if it was neceffary, . be confirmed 
by many other arguments ,57 . 

156 M. Paris, ad. an. 1444, 

'# Sec Lord Littleton'! Hift. of Henry II, vol 1. p. 4«4— 410. 
O&ivo. 
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• According to this fuppofitioii, a perfon who Rate of 
had a nominal income of £ id a-yeaiy in this 1 - V!nSt 
period, received as much filver as one who hath 
a riominal income at prefent of £ 3 o a-year ; and 
could have lived as well, purchafed as much 
labour, meat, drink, and clothing, as one who 
hath an income of £ 150 at prefent, A conftant 
attention to thefe two things, the different quan- 
tity of filver in the fame nominal fum of money, 
and the different value of the fame quantity of* 
filver, is neceffary to our underftanding the 
meaning of our ancient hiftorians on many oc+ 
cafions, and particularly to our comprehending ; 
the real value of the feveral fums of money that 
are mentioned by them. 

The materials of our commercial hiftory, in Balance of, 
this period, are not fo perfed as to enable us to f a y ur of 
form a judgment, or , even a guefs, concerning England, 
the balance of trade between Britain and any 
one particular country. But we hare good reafon 
to believe, that the balance of trade, upon the 
whole, was in favour of Britain ; or in other — 

words, that the Britifli exports were more valuable 
than the Britifh imports ; and that to make up 
the deficiency in the imports, Britain received a 
balance in cafh or bullion. l 

ThisT may be proved in this manner. We had This 
iio mkies of gold or filver in this ifland, in thofe pi0?e ' 
times, to fupply the. daily diminution of the na- 
tional fteck of the precious metals, by manufac- ' i 
tares,— by the wear and lofs of plate and coin, — 

X 2 and 
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and by the great fums of money which were 
carried out of the kingdom from time to time; 
yet this diminution was adually fupplied, and 
the national (Lock was kept up, if not mcreafed; 
which mud have been by cafh or bullion brought 
home by the balance of trade. 
' No mines That no mines of cold or filver were wrought 

of gold or . 

f&ycr, in Britain in this period, the fiknee of all our 
records, hiftorians, and other writers, teems to 
be a fufficient proof. That the national (lock of 
the precious metals mult have been gradually di- 
miniihed— by the quantities of them that were 
ufed in illuminating, gilding, and other manu- 
factures, — and by the neceflary wear and lofs of 
plate and coins, is too evident to need any 
, proof. y 
Much mo- That Wry great Aims of money were carried 
rSi out out of Britain in the courfe of this period, wo 
Uuidi n *" k ave *h e \leareft evidence. What prodigious 
fums of money were carried to Rome alone by 
die clergy, in purchafing their palls, profecuting 
their appeals, and procuring favours of various 
kinds, to fay nothing of the annual payment of 
Peter-pence ! Many of our writers in this period 
complain bitterly of the avarice of the pope and 
cardinals, and of the great fums of money which 
they extorted from the EngKfh clergy, and 
others 15 *. Nay, king John, in a letter which 

"' P. Blefenf. Epifh 153,. p. 141, 144. Epiftoht S. Tkomar Cast* 
1 x. Ep. 179, p. 306. M. Faris 9 Vit. Abbat* p. 4jMf~sa r 
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be wrote to the pope A. D. 1208, affirmed, 
that the court of Rome received more money 
from England than fc from alt the other king* 
doms on this fide of the Alps * 59 , The long, 
refidences of our kings upon the continent, and 
their frequent wars with the - kings of France 
and other princes, mud have occafioned a great 
drain of money from England. The unfortu- 
nate expedition of Richard 1. into the Holy 
Land, together with his ranfom from his cap* 
tivity, carried out an incredible mafs of mo- 
ney l6 °. To fay nothing of the great fums which 
the prelates, nobles, and others, who embarked 
In that expedition, carried with them, the king 
not only expended on it all his father's treafures, . 
but all the money which he colle&ed from the faie 
of every thing belonging to the crown for which 
he could find a purchafer I§ \ 

But notwithftanding all thefe drains, and others Much mo- 
which might have been mentioned, England ftill "^uli! 11 
continued to be rich in money. If the Jews, in 
particular, who were fettled in Britain, had not 
fceen very rich in money, they could not have 
paid the heavy and frequent demands that were 
made upon them by government 16 *. All our 
lungs were rich in gold and filver ; and great 
fums of ready money, as well as great quanti* 

m M. Pan'i Hift* Ang. p. 15$. 

163 Chron. J. Brompr. col. 1162. Knighton, c jl. 240* T 

** W. Neubrigen, J* 4? c 5. 

*» Madox Hift. Exchcq. chap. j. 
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tjes of plate and jewels, were found in their re- 
pofitories when they died 163 . Many fubjeds 
alfo, particularly among the prelates, poffefled 
great quantities of the precious metals, both in 
coin and plate. No lefs than forty thoufand 
marks, equal in quantity of filver to £ 8c,ooo, 
and in value or efficacy to £ 400,000 of out 
money, were found in the caftle of the Devizes, 
when it was taken from Roger bifhop of Sa- 
lifbury, A.D. ii39 16 % Eleven thoufand pounds 
©f filver, and three hundred pounds of gold 
coins, befides great quantities of gold and filver 
plate, were found in the treafury of Roger arch- 
bifhop of York at his death, A. D. 1 1 8 1 *\ 
The filver coins alone in this archiepifcopal trea- 
fury, were equal in value to £ 165,000 of our 
prefent money ; and if we reckon one pound o£ 
the gold to have been worth only nine pounds of 
filver, the gold coins were equal in efficacy to 
£40,500 of our money. Many other examples, 
if it was neceflary, might be given, from the 
genuine monuments of this period, of particular 
perfons, and of focieties, who pofleffed great 
quantities of the precious metals, both in coins 
and plate. In a word, there is fufficient evi r 
dence, that though great fums of money were 
annually carried out of England, to Rome, to. 

« 6 J Hoycden. Annal. p. 374. Benedict Abbas, torn. 2. p. $sh 
M. Paris, p. 197. 
' *♦ J. Brompt. col. 1017. Chron. Gervaa, col. 1346, 

*** M. Paris Hift. Angl p. };. - 
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Normandy, and other places, the national flock 

of gold and filver was not diminifhed, but rather 
increafed, in the courfe of this period. This 
cannot be accounted for, but by fuppofing, that 
confiderable quantities of coin and bullion were 
imported by the merchants as the balance of 
their trade with foreign nations. All the gold 
coins, in particular, which appear to have been 
numerous, rpuft have been imported, as no gold 
was coined in Britain in this period. 
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BOOK III. 

. CHAP. VIL 

iHJiory of the Manners* Virtues, Vices, remark* 
able Cuftoms, Language, Drefs, Diet, and 
Divtrjions, of the people of Great Britain, from 
the landing of William Duke of Normandy, 
A. D. 1066, to the death of King John, 
A. D. 1216. 



N 



At ions which have been long feated in the Some na. 
fame country, and have had little inter- nSous off 
courfe with ftrangers, commonly retain the fame tht cuf - 
national characters, manners, and cuftoms, their an. 
. through a long fucceffion of ages. They be- ccftor8, 
come proud of their antiquity, fond admirers of 
their anceftors, and warmly attached to all their, 
fcntiments and pra&ices j their follies, errors, 
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and vices, not excepted* The inhabitants of 
Wales, for example, ajid of the greateft part of 
Scotland;* the defcendants of the ancient Britons 
and Caledonians; feem to have had the fame na- 
tional chara&ers, manners, and cuftoms, the 
fame religion, laws, language, drefs, diet, and 
diversions, with very little variation, for more 
than a thoufand years. As all thefe have been 
already defcribed at great length in this work, it 
will not be neceffary to fay much concerning 
them in. this chapter, except to take notice of 
fuch Angularities on any of thefe fubje&s as are 
mentioned for the firft time by the writers of this 
period \ 

The manners, virtues, vices, remarkable cuf- 
toms, &c. of the Anglo-Saxons and Danes, who 
conquered and peopled the beft and greateft part 
of Britain in the preceding period, have been 
alfo delineated \ If thefe nations had continued 
in the peaceable poffeflion of their country, they 
would probably have retained the fame national 
chara&er and manners, with fome flight and 
almoft infenfible alterations, in the prcfent period. 
But by their fubjeftion to and intermixture with 
their Norman conquerors, very great changes were 
made in their manners, cuftoms, and ways of 
living, which claim our attention in this part of 
our work. 

But as the Normans firft appeared upon the 
ftage, and became the governing and predomi- 

1 See vol. 4 r chap. 7. Vol. 4. chap. 7. x See vol. 4. chap. 7. 
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ijant people of England, in. our prefent period, , 
their manners, &c. mult be the principal fubje£t 
<jf this chapter. * 

Thofe deftru&ive bands of piratical adven- Name of 
turers which iflued from Scandinavia, and infefted mans. 
3II the. feas and coafts of Europe, in the ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh centuries, were fometimes 
called Saxons, fometimes Danes, and fometimes 
JJormans. " From the fury of the Normans» : 
* c Good Lord deliver us," was then a petition 
in the litanies of all the nations, which dreaded 
the depredations of thofe northern plunderers, 
who . were called Normans from the fituation of 
the countries from whence they came 3 . " In 
**- thofe days (fays the author of the Saxoa ., 

<c chronicle, A. D. 787) came the firft three 
^ {hips of Northmen from Herethaland. Thefe 
^ were the firft fliips of Danifhmen that came 
« into Engfcmd \" 

About the beginning of the tenth century, a Origin of 
very numerous band, or rather army, of thefe. theNor - 
northern adventurers, under the conduft of 
Rollo, a Norwegian chieftain, invaded, and 
^lmoft defolated the fine province of Neuftria. 
This province extending from the river Ept to 
the confines of Brittany, was at length granted 
A. D. 91 1, by Charles the Simple, king of 
France, to Rollo and his fpllowers, on condi- 
tion that they became Chriftians, and that they 
held the ceded territories of the crown of 

* • * 

? See vol. 4. p. 314. note. -4 £hron. Saxon, p. 64. 
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jfrance 5 . With thefe conditions they complied; 
and having obtained pofleflion of fo fine a coun- 
try, they abandoned their former roving and 
predatory courfe of life, and began to rebuild 
the cities which they had deftroyed, and to cul- 
tivate the fields which they had defolated. From 
that time the country which had formerly been 
called Neuftria, was called Normandy, from its 
new matters ; who were called Normans, becaufe 
all the different countries from whence they came 
lay to the north of France. 

Duke Rollo, and his Normans, though they 
had been as great barbarians as any of the other 
fwarms of favages which had ifiued from Scandi- 
navia, gradually became a civilized and polifhed 
people, after their Settlement in Normandy. 
This was owing to feveral caufes. The Chriftian 
religion, which they then embraced, was of a 
more humane and peaceful fpirit than the bar- 
barous fuperftition in which they had been edu- 
cated. — The mild climate and fertile foil of 
Normandy infpired them with the love of home, 
and of a quiet and fettled way of life.— Their in- 
tercourse and intermarriages with the French inha- 
bitants, made them adopt th$ manners, cuftoms* 
language, and drefs of that people. This was 
fo much the cafe, that the Normans,* when they 
invaded England, called themfelves, and were 
called by others, Frenchmen. They are fo 

5 W. Gimitirenf 1. %. c. 17. Dudo Sanfti Quint p. 84. P. Wal-. 

fingbam Ypsdigmai Neuflr jaa, p. 41 7. 
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called in the laws of William the Conqueror, 
and in the charters of that prince and of his fuc- 
ceffors for a century after the conqueft 6 . In a 
ipord, the manners, cuftoms, virtues, vices, 
language, drefs, diet, and diversions of the 
predominant people of England, through the 
greateft part of this period, were exa&ly the 
lame with thofe of perfons of the fame rank oh 
the continent of France. A very brief delinea- 
tion of thefe muft now be given. 

There is hardly any thing more remarkable in contempt 
the manners and cuftoms of this period, than the JJJjJ^ 
fovereign contempt in which the name of an of the 
Englifhman was held, and the cruel indignities * 
with which the perfons of Engliflimen were ' 
treated. William of Poi&ou, in defcribing the 
battle of Haftings, at which he was prefent, ire* 
quently denominates the Englifh,— the barbarians* 
The cries (fays he) of the Normans on one 
fide, and of the barbarians on the other, were 
drowned by the clashing of arms and the 
u groans of the dying V After that fatal battle, 
and a few unfortunate revolts, the native Englifh 
funk into great contempt and wretchednefs \ 
Their eftates were confifcated, their perlbfcs in- 
fill ted, their wives and daughters difltonoured 
before their eyes. " The Normans (fays an jui» 
* cient hiftorian) were aftonifhed at their owa 

* * Sddeni Spicitegit ad Eadmerom, p. 193. Chart* Henricr{£ 
in libro Rubro Scaccarii. 
« 7 W. Pi&meAl a Ducted edit, p* %wi. \ Iflguljph, Hilt p* 70,, 
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<c power, became as it were mad with pride, 
and imagined that they might do whatever 
they pleafed to the Englifh, Young ladies 
of the higheft rank and greateft beauty having 
loft their fathers, brothers, and protestors, 
and being violated by armed ruffians, called 
upon death to come to their relief 8 /* In a 
word, the name of an Englifhman became a term 
of reproach. " The Normans (faytf Brompton) 
" reduced almoft all the Englifh to fuch a 
<c ftate of fervitude, that it was a reproach to 
a be called an Englifhman V' This infolence 
of the Normans, and depreflion of the Englifh, 
continued almoft to the very conclufion of our 
prefent period. For we are told by Giraldus 
Cambrenfis, who flourifhed in thofe times, that 
in the reign of Richard I. when a Norman was 
accufed of any thing which he thought dif- 
honourable, and chofe to deny, he commonly, 
faid,— What ! do you imagine I am an Englifhman ?. 
— 6r — May J become an Englifhman if I did it "•. 
By flow degrees, however, the animofity be- 
tween the Normans and the Englifh abated, and 
they coalefced into one powerful people, who 
have long been, and ftill are, juftly proud of the 
honourable name of Englifhmen. 
Method of A new mode of education was one. of the 
education man y changes introduced into England by the 
Normans. For the Conqueror, having formed 

• Ordcric. Vital, p. s*l* 9 J- Brompt. p. 96*, 

* AagOa S&cra, torn, a, p. 406. 
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the defign of extirpating the Englifh language, 
and making the French the vulgar tongue of all 
his fubje&s, commanded, that the children of 
the Engliih fliould be taught the fii ft rudiments 
of grammar at fchool in French, and not in Eng r 
lifli", This mode of education, introduced by* 
the Normans with a defign to eftablilh their 
own language on the ruins of the Anglo-Saxon, 
continued more than three centuries after the 
conqueft. This we Jearn from Trevifa, a writer 
who flourifhed in the fourteenth century, whofe 
teftimony we fliall give in his own words : " For 
"John Cornwaile, a matter of grammar, changed 
cc the lore in grammar fcole, and conftru&ion of- 
" Frenche into Englifche ; and. Richard Puk 
c * criche lerned the manere techy nge of him,^ 
*? as other men of Pencriche. So that now, the 
*? yere of our.Lorde a thoufand three hundred; 
't and foure fcore and five, and of the feconde, 
kyng Richard, after the conqueft nyne, and; 
alle the gramere fcoles of Engilond, children, 
u leveth Frenfche, and conftrueth and lerneth « 

an Englifche, and haveth thereby advantage • " 
in qon fide, and difadvantage in another fide v 
Here advantage is, that they lerneth her 
gramer in laffe tyme, than children were 
\ woned to doo j difadvantage is, that now 
" children of gramer fcole conneth na more 
*' Frenfche than can her lift heele, and that is 
*< harm for him, and they fchulle paffe the fee, 

i 

" Injulpb. Hift. p. 71. 
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** and travaille in ftrange landes* and in many 
u other places. Alio gentilmen havith How 

* moche left for to teche here children 

* Ffenche"\" Thus the long ftruggle between 
the French and Englifh languages, after it had 
continued more than three centuries, drew to 
wards a conclufion, and vi&ory began to declare 

* in favour of the Englifh. 
Iiitroduc. The very fingular fpirit of chivalry which be* 
cittnary. S* 11 to difplay itfelf about the beginning of this 
period, and was introduced into England by tha 
Normans, gave a new turn to the education of 
the young nobility and gentry,' in order to fit 
them for obtaining the honour of knighthood, 
which was then an objeft of ambition to the 
greateft princes ". Thofe noble youths who 
were defigned ' for the profeffion of arms and the 
honours of knighthood, were early taken out of the 
hands of the women, and placed in the family of 
. fome great prince or baron, who was alfo efteemed 
an expert and valorous knight. 
Ptgftor At their firib entrance into this fchool of chi* 
valry, they afted in the capacity of pages or 
valets '*. For thofe names which are now appro* 
priated to domeftic fervants, were then feme* 
times given to the fons and brothers of king* 1 ** 
In this ftation they were inftruded in die laws of 

>* Hkkefii The&ur. torn. i, Prajfat p* 17* ig. 
18 Simeon Dunelm. p. £77. Ailredi Abbat. RicvaL p, 347. 
'♦ Mcmoirc fur L'Ancicnnc Chcvalcriei pafM.diSaifltrfttybyc, 
torn. i» p. 6. 

'i U% Mmm deFrassoif, pari* Ocnditi p.**. 
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couitefy and politenefs, and in the firft rudi- 
ments of chivalry, and martial exercifes ; to fit 
diem for ihining in courts, at tournaments, and 
jon the fidid of battle. Henry II. received this 
part of his education in the family of his uncle* 
Robert earl or Gloucefter, who was one of the 
moil accomplifhed knights of the age in which 
he flourished x6 . 

After they had fpent a competent time in the Eiquhes, 
ftation of pages, they were advanced to the 
mod honourable rank of efquires. Then they 
were admitted into more familiar intercourfe with , 
the knights and ladies of the court, and per- 
fe&ed in dancing, riding, hawking, hunting* 
tilting, and other accomplifliments neceffary to 
fit them for performing the offices, and becoming 
the honours, of knighthood, to which they 
afpired "\ In a word, the courts of kings^ 
princes, and great barons, were a kind of col* 
leges of chivalry, as the univerfities were of 
the arts and fciences ; and the youth in both ad- 
vanced through feveral degrees to the higheft 
honours. 

The exercifes of the youth in thefe fchools of Ttairat- 
chivalry> are thus defcribed by Fitz-Stephen, who « r c. ifc8 *** 
flouriflied in the reign of Henry II, " Every 

* Sunday in Lent, immediately after dinner* 

* crowds of &obl£ and fprightly youths, mpunted 
on war horfes ) admirably trained to perform 

16 Gervas Ghron. p. 1358. W. Malmf. p. pft* 

17 Memoires fur CbcTalerie, part x. 
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" all their turnings and evolutions, ride into the 
*' fields in diftind bands, armed with lances and 
fhields, and exhibit reprefentations of battles, 
and go through all their martial exercifes. 
Many of the young nobility, who have not 
yet received the honour of knighthood, iffue 
" from the king's court, and from the houfes 
" of bifhops, earls, and barons, to make trial 
** of their courage, ftfength and fkill in arms. 
The hope of vi&ory roufes the fpirit3 of thefe 
noble youths ; — their fiery horfes neigh and 
prance, and champ their foaming bits. At 
length the fignal is given, and the fports 
begin. The youths, divided into oppofite 
" bands,' encounter one another. In one place 
<c fome fly * and pthers purfue, without being 
" able to overtake them. In another place, 
" one of the bands overtakes and overturns the 
" other 18 /' 

Sw°™ The noble youth in thofe fchools of chivalry, 

fometimes contra&ed the nioft fmcere and lading 
friendfhips, and became what they then called 
/worn brothers. Thofe who were fworn brothers, 
cemented their friendfhip with vows of inviolable 
attachment to each other, in peace and war, in 
profperity and adverfity ; — that they would fhare 
the fame dangers, and divide equally all their 

acquifitions **. Of this cuftom it may not be 
improper to give one example. Robert de Oily, 

»' W. Stephaned. Defcrip\ Lond. a J. Sparkc edit. 17*3. p. 7, 8. 

*9 Du Cangc doff, voc. Fratres conjuratu 
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and Roger de Ivery, two young gentlemen who 
came into England with the duke of Normandy, 
Were fworn brothers. Some time after the con- 
queft, king William granted the two great ho- 
nours of Oxford atid St. Waleries to Robert de 
Oily, who immediately beftowed one of them, 
that of St. Waleries, on his fvrorn brother Roger 
de Ivery 2 °. A cuftom (imiliar to this prevailed 
in Wales* The princes of that country placed 
one of their fons in the family of one chieftain, 
and another in the family of another, where they 
were educated with the fons of thefe chieftains, 
who became the fworn brothers of the young 
prince who had been educated with them. This 
produced frequent civil wars, each of the great 
families endeavouring with all their power to raife 
their fworn brother and favourite prince to the 
government". 

• It was alfo in thefe fchools of chivalry, the Thcfpirit' 
courts of kings, princes, and great barons, that £cgaJ! ail ~ 
the youth of this period imbibed that fpirit of kotry, 
romantic gallantry, and devotion towards the 
ladies, which was efteemed the moft neceffary 
qualification of a true and gentle knight. Thefe 
courts were the fchools in which the ladies, as 
well as the gentlemen, received their education. 
Both were often the wards of the prince or great 
baron ; and while thofe of the one fex were edu- 
cated with his fons under his own eye, thofe of 



80 Kennet's Parochial Antiquities, p. 57. 

11 Girald. Cambrenf. apud Angl. Sacra, torn. *. p. 450. 
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the other fex were educated with his daughters 
under the infpe&ion of his lady. In this filia- 
tion it was natural for the young perfonsof each 
fex to cultivate thofe qualities which would 
render them moft acceptable to the other* Thefe 
were gentknefs, modefty, and virtue, in the 
ladies ; courtefy, valour, and gallantry, in the 
gentlemen. Accordingly we are told, that in 

thefe fchools of chivalry, the youth were care* 
fully inftrufted in the arts of love, and in all 
the rules and pun&ilios of a virtuous and ho- 
nourable gallantry ". To render thefe lefibns 
more effectual, the young gentlemen chofe mif- 
treffes among the young ladies of the courts ia 
which they refided, to whom they addreffed all 
their vows, and pra&ifed all their arts cf pleaf* 
ing **. They became their conftant attendants 
in aflerablies, their champions at tournaments, 
the prote&ors of their perfons, fame, and for- 
tune, and the avengers of their wrongs. 
Knig!itt. N When the youth in thefe fchools of chivalry 
had fpent feven or eight years in the ftation of 
efquires, they received the honour of knight* 
hood, molt commonly from the hands of the 
prince, earl, or baron, in whofe court they had 
fpent their youth and received their education* 
That honour was preceded by various preparations* 
and accompanied with feveral pompous cere- 
monies ; which are thus defcribed by the beft 
modern writer on this fubjed, who hath con* 

" Memoircs fur la C&t Yakric, part i . *s Id. ibid. 
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firmed every article of his deTcription by the 

tnoft folid proofs. " Severe feftings,— nights 

*• fpent in prayer in a chwch or chapel*— the fa- 

«* elements of £ttia«ce, tod the euchatifl re- 

** ceived with devotion, — bathing and putting 

** o*i white robes, as emblems of that purity of 

a manners required by the laws of chivalry,— 

*' confeffion of all their fins, — with ferious at- 

<* tention to feveral fertaons, in which the faith 

" and morals of a, good Chriftian were explained, 

cc were the neceflary preparations for receiving 

" the honour of knighthood. When a candi- 

** date for that honour had performed all tbefe 

u preliminaries, he went in proceffion into a 

w church, and advanced to the akar, with his 

*< fword flung in a fcarf about his neck. He pre- 

" fented hi* fword to a prieft ; who blefled it, and 

€ < pat it again into the fcarf, about the neck of 

" the candidate; who then proceeded in a 4b- 

" lemn pace, with his hands joined to the plate 

* where he Was to be knighted. This auguft 
u ceremony was; moft commonly performed ih a 
** church dr chapel, in the great hall of a pa- 

* lace or caftte, or in the open air. When the 
** candidate approached the perfonage by tfhom 

« he was to be knighted, he fell on his knees at 
u his feet, and delivered to him his fword, 
u Being afked, for what end he defired the ho« 
M nour of knighthood ? arid having returned a 
" proper anfwer, the ufual oath was adminifter- 
" ed to him with great folemnity. After this, 
♦' tonights and ladies, who affifted at the cere* 

Y 3 M mony, 
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, *' many, began to adorn the candidate with the 
u armour and enfigns of knighthood. Firft, 
" they put on his fpurs, beginning with the left 

, « foot ; next his qoat of mail j then his cuirafe ; 
cc afterwards the feveral pieces of armour for his 
" arms, hands, legs* and thighs j and, laft of 

- f 6 all, they girt him with the fword. When the 

. *' candidate was thus dubbed, as it was called, 
" the king, prince, or baron, who was to make 
*< him a knight, defcended from his throne or 
* c feat, and 'gave him, ftill on his knees, the 
f * accolade, which was three gentle ftrokes, with 
? e the flat of his fword on the flioulder, or with 
" the palm of his hand on the cheek ; faying at 
" the fame time, — In the name of God, St\ Mi* 
€i chael, and St. George, I make thee a knight ; be 
*' thou brave, ' hardy, and loyaL The new knight 

. " - was then raifed from the ground, his helmet 
put on, his fhield and lance delivered to him, 
and his horfe brought; which he mounted 
* c without ufing the ftirrup, and performed fe* 
" veral courfes, difplaying his dexterity in horfe- 
<c majifhip, and in the management of his arms, 
" amidft the acclamations of great multitudes 
<c of people, who had afifembled to behold the 
4C ceremony * 4 ." Could any inftitution be better 
adapted to inflame the ardour of the young nobility 
jn aquiring the accomplifhnuints neceffary to ob* 

tain an honour which was courted by the greateft 

jnonarchs ? 

a * Memoiret fur Tancienne Chevalerie, par M, dc la Cunie dc 
$ainte f aylaye, torn. i. p. i% % &c. 
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The virtues and endowments that were neqef- Q» a ^ ic8 
iary to form an accompliflied knight in the flou* to knight- 
riihing times of chivalry, were fuch as thefe,— 0Q " 
beauty, ftrength, and agility of body, — great 
dexterity in dancing, wreftling, hunting, hawk-» 
in.g, riding, tilting, and every other manly ex* 
ercifej — the virtues of piety, chaftity, modefty, 
courtefy, loyalty, liberality, fobriety ; and above 
all, an inviolable attachment to truth, and an in« 
vincible courage. 
- To perform the duties of . a good and valiant D " u 5 g u ? f 

r . , _ . ° . . a knight, 

knight, not one of thefe virtues and endowments 
was ujineceffary. For he was not only to be the 
delight and ornament of courts by his gallantry 
and politenefs, but he was bound by oath— to 
ferve his prince,— to defend the church and 
clergy,— to protect the perfons and reputations 
of virtuous ladies, — and to refcue the widow 
and orphan from oppreflion, with his fword, at 
the hazard of his life 25 . Few, we may prefume, 
pofleffed all thefe qualifications, and performed 
all thefe duties in perfeftion. But ftill an infti* , 
tution fo virtuous in its principles, and honour- 
able in its ends, muft have done much good, 
and prevented many evils. . We have even reafon 
to believe, that chivalry, which, under the name 
of knight errantry, hath long been an objed of 
ridicule, was one of the happieft inventions of the 
ages in which it flourifhed. 

*>Memoires fur Tancienne Cbevalerie, par M. dc b Curr.e de 
Sainte Palaye, t<?m. 1. p. ^^, &e. 
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Surnames. The life of iamily-fumames, defcending from 
father to fon, feems to have been introduced into 
Britain by the Normans at the beginning of this 
period. For among the Anglo-Saxons, perfons 

who bore the fame Chriftian name, were cKftin- 
guiftied from one another by defcriptive epithets, 
as the black the white, the long, the ftrong, &c. 
and thefe epithets were not given to their Ions if 
they did not pofTefs their properties a6 . Family- 
furnames, at their firft introdu&ion, like family- 
arms, were confined to perlbns of rank and for- 
tune, who moll commonly took their furnames 
from the caftles in which they refided, or the 
eftates which they poffeffed " 7 . This is the true 
reafon of the furjiames of fo many of the noble 
and honourable families in England, being the 
fame with the names of certain towns, caftles, 
and eftates in Normandy, France, and Flanders, 
The anceftors of thefe families were lords of 
thefe eftates and caftles ; and being proud of 
their native country and family poffeffions, they 
retained their names after they had fettled in Eng- 
land, and tranfmitted them to their pofterity* 8 . 
It was not till after the conclufion of this period 
that furnames were univerfally afiumed by the 
common people. 

The ufe of coats of arms, diftinguifhing onq 
great family from another, and defcending from 
father to fon, appears to have been introduced 



Coat-ar- 
mour. 
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iato Britain about the fame time *ith family- 
furnames, and by the fame noble Norm&fts« 
The Anglo-Saxon warriors adoriied their fhields 
and banners with the figures of certain animals, 
or with other devices; but in doiilg this every 
particular perfon followed his own fancy* without 
any regard to the figures or devices that had 
been borne by his anceftors A9 # But about the 
time of the firft croifades, greater attention be* 
gan to be paid to thefe devifes, when it was dif+ 

covered that they might be ufeful as vfrell as or- 
namental. " About this time (fays dfie of ouf 
beft antiquaries) the eftimation of arms began 
in the expeditions to the Holy Land ; and 
il afterwards by little and little became here* 
" ditary ; when it was accounted moil honour- 
u able to carry thofe arms which had been dif*- 
u played in the Holy Land, in that holy fer- 
" vice againft the profeffed enemies of Chriftia* ' 
* € nity s °." Jufts and tournaments, the favourite 
diverfions of the great and brave in this period, 
contributed not a little to render arms here- 
ditary. For a noble fon, proud of the honours 
that had been gained by an illuftrious father in 
thofe fields of fame, delighted to appear with the 
fame devices on his fhield at the like folemni- 
fies 3I . - It was only, however, by flow degrees, 
and in the courfe of almoft two centuries, that 

*9 Camden's Remains, p. »o6. Lee Mceurs de Francois, par M* 
JeGendre, p. S8. 

* Camden's Remains, p. 29%. v Le Gendre, p. St. 
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this cuftom became conftant and univerfal even in 
noble families* 
Horman The many noble Normans who fettled in Eng- 

25£f" land after the conqueft, introduced a more mag- 
nificent and fplendid manner of living than had 
been known among the Anglo-Saxons. This 
we learn from a writer who flourifhed foon after 
the conqueft, and had the beft opportunities of 
being well informed ; who tells us, that the 
Englifh nobles were univerfally addi&ed to ex- 
ceflive drinking, and fpent their ample revenues 
in a fordid manner, in mean and low houfes ; 
but that the Norman barons dwelt in (lately and 
magnificent palaces, kept elegant tables, and 
were very fplendid in their drefs and equipage 3 \ 
William Longchamp, bifliop of Ely, had no 
fewer than a thoufand, fome contemporary writers 
fay fifteen hundred, horfemen in his retinue : and 
to furniih his table, fays a prelate who was his 
contemporary, all the different kinds* of beafts 
that roam on the land, of fifties that fwim in the 
waters, and of birds that fly in the air, were 
colle&ed ". The Norman kings and nobles dif- 
played their tafte for magnificence, in the moft 
remarkable manner, at their coronations, their 
royal feafts of Chriftmas, Eafter, and Whitfun- 
tide, and at their tournarilents which were all ceta 
brated with incredible expence and pomp 
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One thing that contributed very much to fwell *?reat ™r 
the retinues of the Norman kings, prelates, and the Nor. 
nobles, was the heccffity they were under of car- «"*<£** 
ryiitg with them not only their provifions, but *** 
even a great part of the furniture of their houfes 
in their journies. Peter of Blois, who was chap- 
lain to Henry II. in his curious defcription* of a 
court-life, paints the prodigious crouds, confu- 
fion, and buftle, with which the royal progrefles 
were attended, in very ftrong colours. " Whea 
" the king fets out in the morning, you fee mul- 
fC titudes of people running up and down as if 
u they were diftra&ed ; horfes rufliing againft 
<c horfes ; carriages overturning carriages ; play- 
* c ers, whores, gamefters, cooks, confe&ioners^ 
" mimics, dancers, barbers,, pimps, and para- 
« c fites, making fo much noife, and, in a word, 
" fuch an intolerable tumultuous jumble of horfe 
€C and foot, that you imagine the great abyfs 
u hath opened, and that hell hath poured out 
ic all its inhabitants "." William Fitz-Stephen 
prefents us with a very curious defcription of the 
retinue and parade with which the famous Tho- 
mas Becket ufed to travel, when he was chan- 
cellor of England. " He was attended with 
« c about two hundred knights, efquires, young 
" noblemen, pages, cleijks, and officers of his 
u houfehold, who, together with their attend- 
« c ants, were well armed, dreffed, and mounted, 
£ every one according to his rank. He had in 

*5 P. Blefenf. Epift. 14. 
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* his train eight waggons, each drawn by five 
"of the ftrongeft horfes; two of thefe waggons 
" contained his ale, one contained die furniture 
" of his chapel, another the furniture of his 
a chamber, and another the furniture of his 
" kitchen ; the other three were filled with ptft- 
" vifions, clothes, and other necefiaries. He 
" had beiides twelve pack-horfes, who carried 
" trunks, containing his money, his gold and 
" filver plate, his books, his apparel, and rhe 
" ornaments of the altar. To each of die wag- 
*' gons was chained a fierce tod terrible maftiff, 
" and on each of the pack-horfes fat an ape or a 
" monkey 36 . In the expedition of Henry II. 
againft Thouloufe, his chancellor Becket had 
feven hundred knights in his pay, who dined every 
day at his own table, or at other tables provided 
for them S7 . 

But in the. midft of all this magnificence in 
which the Norman kings and nobles lived, there 
nlcanand tctc f° mc things in their domeftic oeconomy ^ 
fordid, which muft appear to us exceedingly mean anil 
fordid* Several eftates in England were held by 
the tenure of finding clean draw for the king's 
bed, and litter for his chamber, as often as he 
lodged at a certain place 38 . Fite-StepheA* in 
his life of Thomas Becket, mentions this as a 
proof of his elegant manner of living,— " That 
" he commanded his fervants to cover the floor 

J« W. St'pnanetl, Vftk S. Thorns, p. ad. *T Id. ibid. p. 13, 

4* Blount's Fragmenu Antiquitatis, p. aS. pamd* Brit. vol. 1. 
p. six. 
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€ * of his dimng-room with clean ftraw or hay 
<c every morning in winter, and with frefli bul- 
** rufhes and green branches of trees every day 
<c in fammer, that fuch of the knights who 
u came to dine with him, as could not find, 
"* c room on the benches, might fit down and dine 
** . comfortably on the floor, without fpoiling their 
«« fine clothes 39 ." 

. The cuftom of covering up their fires about Curfew 
fun*fet in . fummer, and about eight or nine at 
night in winter, at the ringing of a bell called 
the couvre-feu, or curfew-bell^ is fuppofed by 
fome to have been introduced by William I. ami 
impofed upon the Englifh as a badge of ferVi- 
tude. But this opinion doth not feem to be well 
founded. For there is fufficient evidence, that 
the fame cuftom prevailed in France^ Spain t 
Italy, Scotland, and probably in ail the other 
countries of Europe, in this period ; and was 
intended as a precaution againft fires, which were 
then very frequent, and very fatal, when fo many 
Aoufcs were built of wood 4 °. Henry I. reftored 
the ufe of lamps and candles at court in the 
night, after the ringing of the couvre-feu bell, 
which had been prohibited by his predeceflbr - 
William Rufus 4I . 

Piety, or a regard to religion, may not im- Virtues of 
properly be placed at the head of the national Nomfn^ 
virtues of the Anglo Normans. The beft of our Piety. 

* H W. Stephaned, p. 14. 

4° Obferations on the Statutes, p. 1x6. Eu Canjre GloflT. voc 
Ipct&tm. ** W. Malmf. p. %% . 
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ancient hiftorians make great' complaints of the 
decay of piety among the Anglo-Saxons imme- 
diately before the conqueft, and afcribe that great 
Calamity to the wrath of heaven againft them on 
that account 4 \ Nothing can exhibit a ftronget 
pi&ure of the different chara&ers of the two na- 
tions in this refpeft, than the different behaviour 
of the Norman and Saxon armies in the night 
before the famous battle of Haftings. The Nor- 
mans fpent that awful night in confeffion, prayer, 
and other afts of devotion ; while the Englifh 
wafted it in noife and riot 43 . " Religion (fays 
<c William of Malmfbury), which was almoft ex- 
" tin£t in England, revived after the fettlement 
cc of the Normans. Then you might have 
<c feen magnificent churches and monafteries 
<c arifing in every village, town, arid city. In 
cc a word, fo much did religious zeal flourilh in 
our country, that a rich man would have ima- 
gined he had lived in vain, if he had not left 
" fome illuftrious monument of his pious muni* 
" ficence 4 \" The religion, however, of thfc 
Anglo-Normans, in this period, was not of the 
molt pure and rational kind. On the contrary, 
it confifted chiefly in building, adorning, and 
endowing churches, in performing certain fuper- 
ftitious ceremonies, in believing all the opinions, 
and obeying all the commands of the clergy. 

4 a W. Malmf. p. 57. col. %. M. Paris, p. 4* coi. %* 

43 W. Pi&aven. p. aoi. Ordcric. Vital, p. 501. 

44 W. Malmf. p. 57. col. 2. 
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There was no virtue of which the Normans Valour of 
who fettled in England were fo proud, and to g io Nor- 
which they made fuch high pretentions, as martial man8 " 
courage and valour. This they claimed in a 
degree peculiar to themfelves, above all other 
nations. The fpeech of William the Conqueror 
to his army, before the battle of Haftings,- was 
in this boaftful ftrain : " I addrefs you, O Nor- 
" mans ! the moft valiant of all nations, not as 
cc doubting, but as fecure of vi&ory, which nei- 
" ther force nor fortune can wreft out of your 
hands* O ye braveft of mortal men ! what 
availed the king of France at the head of all 
the nations between Lorrain and Spain, againft 
your anceftor Hafting, who feized as much of 
France as he pleafed, and kept it as long as he 
thought* proper?" &c. &c. 45 Almoft a cen- 
tury after the conqueft, the Normans ftill con- 
fidered themfelves as a diftinft people from the 
Englifh, and had loft nothing of their high opi- 
nion of their own valour. This appears from the 
ipeech of that venerable warrior Walter Efpec, 
before the battle of the Standard : " Why fliould 
we defpair of vi&ory, though we are few in 
number? Hath not the Almighty beftowed 
" vi&ory upon our nation, a§ its peculiar pro- 
perty ? How often have fmall bodies of brave 
Normans obtained glorious vi&ories over great 
" armies of the people of France, Maine, Anjou, 
and Aquitaine ? Did not our own fathers 

45 J. Brompt. 
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" conquer this ifland at one blow, on which the 
" invincible Julius beftowed fo much time and 
" blood ? We have feen, my brave Normans, 
" we ourfelves have feeir, the king of France, 
" and his whole army, flying before us, many 
" of his .greateft barons flain, and others taken 
* c prifoners. Who were the conquerors of 
" Sicily, Apulia, and Calabria, but the valiant 
" Normans ?" &c. &c. * 
Sobriety, Sobriety may not improperly be reckoned 
among the national virtues of the Anglo-Nor- 
mans, efpecially at the time % of their Settlement 
in England. The moft ancient of our hiftorians 
who had opportunities of converting with the 
Normans and Englifh, before they were fo 
blended together as to form one people, com- 
mend the former for their fobriety, as much as 
they condemn the latter for their intemperance. 
« The Englifh (fays William of Malmfbury) 
« were much addicted to exceffive eating and 
drinking, in which they fometimes fpent both 
day and night, without intermiflion. The 
u Normans were very unlike them in this refpeft, 
" being delicate in the choice of their meats and 
" drinks, but feldom exceeding the bounds of 
u temperance. J8y this means the Normans 
« lived with greater elegance, -and at Iefs ex- 
* pence, than the Englifli 47 ." The cuftom, 
however of drinking to pegs, which had been 

46 Etbelredus dc bello Standard!, p. 339, 340. 
47 W.MaJmf. 1. 3. p. tt coLL * 
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introduced by a law of Edgar the Peaceable, ftill 
continued in this period 4 \" For by a canon of 
the council of Weftminfter, held A. D. no2j 
the clergy are prohibited to frequent ale*houfes, 
or to drink to pegs 4 V It appears alfo, that 
before the conclufion of this period, many of the 
Normans had adopted the manners of the Eng* 
lift, and departed from the fobriety of their an* 
ceftors. " When you behold (fays Peter of 
" Blois) our barons and knights going upon a 
C€ military expedition, you fee their baggage- 
cc horfes loaded, not with iron but wine; not 
" with lances but cheefes, not with fwords but 
" bottles j not with fpears but fptts. Tou would 
" imagine they were going to prepare a great 
<c * feaft rather than to make waf So . There are 
cc even too many Who boaft of their exceffive 
" drunkennefs and. gluttony, and labour to 
c€ acquire fame by fwallowing great quantities 
* of meat and drink 5 \" 

The point of honour was very much refpe&ed G*Hatiti^ 
by the Norman$ in this period, and they paid to th? 
much regard to their plighted faith, efpecially to jj°* nt of 
the ladies* A mod remarkable example of this 
occurs in the hiftory of king Stephen. The era- 
prefs Maud, from whom Stephen had ufurped 
the crown of England, was befieged by him in 
Arundel caftle, the refidenee of the queen*dowa- 

♦' See vol. 4. p. 34 »• ** Badmenw, p, 67. 

*° P. Bleferif. Ep.»4. P- M$- col. %. 
** Id. Ep. 86. p. 130. col. 1. 
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ger, Ai D. 1139, and might eafily have been 
taken prifoner. But Stephen was prevailed upon 
to refpect the ties of blood, and the honour due 
to ladies of fo high a rank. He did not pufli the 
fiegc, but gave his word of honour to the em- 
prefs, that he would caufe her to be concluded 
in fafety to the caftle of Briftol, the refidence of 
Robert earl of Glocefter, her natural brother and 
mod powerful partizan. Though the emprefs 
knew that Stephen had violated the moil folemn 
oaths which he had taken to fupport her fuccef- 
fion to the crown, (lie relied upon his word of 
honour, put herfelf under his prote&ion, and 
was fafely conduced to the caftle of Briftol. 
" The king (fays William of Malmfbury) gave 
u to his brother Henry bifliop of Winchester, 
u and Walleran earl of , Millent, "the charge of 
" condu&ing the emprefs; an office which no 
" gallant and true knight could refufe to perform 
. u to his greateft enemy 5 \" 

wit and The Normans appear to have been a cheerful, 
witty, and facetious people, delighting much in 
innocent frolics and convivial jocularity. No 
qualities were more admired amongft them than 
thofe of wit and humour. It was to thefe quali- 
ties chiefly that king Stephen owed his popula- 
rity, and the fuccefs of his ufurpation. " Stephen, 
" when he was an earl (fays William of Malmt 
u bury, who was well acquainted with him), 
" gained the affections of the people to a degree 

5 a W. MalmC 1. a. p. 104* 
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" that can hardly be imagined, by the affability 
*' of his manners, and the wit and pleafa,ntry of 
cc hi& converfatiom He condefcended fometimes 
" to chat and joke with perfons in very humble 
<c Rations* and the nobiMty were in general 
c< charmed with him, and embraced bis party 5 V 
Our hiftorians of this period have taken the 
trouble to record many of the frolics and repartees 
of our princes, prelates, and great -max; which 
is a fufficient piroof that they were considered as 
matters of importance, and not unworthy of a 
place in hiftory. Nay fo fond were the Normans 
of the innocent conflicts of wit and humour, that 
the greateft enemies, in the very heat of a liege, 
fometimes fufpended their hoftilities, in order to 
engage in a more harmlefs combat of banter and ~ 
repartee. When one of the contending parties 
defigned this, he appeared in fight of the other, 
drefTed in white ; which was underftopd an# 
accepted as a challenge to a trial of wit 5 \ John 
of Salifbury cenfures, with great feverity,. the 
exceilive fondnefs of his countrymen and con- 
temporaries for profeffed wits and jefters, and 
reproaches them for fpending too much time, and 
taking too much delight, in their company ss . 

The Normans feem alfo to have been a generous Genero- 
open-hearted people, capable of very noble a&s lty ' 
of bounty and liberality. Their profufe dona- 

a W. Mataf. Hilt Novel 1. 1. p. iox. col. 2. 

H ©rderic. Vital, p. 7*4. 

3 5 J. Sariiburien. Policial. 1. 1. ch. 8. p 38. 
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tions to the church are well known, and were 
certainly far too great and ^numerous. . Few 
princes have had more to give, or wore more liberal 
in their -donations, than the Norman kings of 
Jln^land. To fay nothing of the ineftimable 

grants, made by William I. to. his followers, all 
his fucceffors in this period difplayed both their 
health and liberality at the three ,great feftivals 
of Chriftmas, Eafter, and Whiirfuntide, every year, 
and on many other oct^ons/ cc I|X the month 
*' of February, A. D. 119V (lays John Bromp- 
" ton), when Richard L was at MefSna in Sicily, 
Tc he made a prefent of feveril fliips to the king 
" of France and his nobles* : He alfo opened 
<c his treafures, '" and diftributed to the earls, 
barons, knights, and efquires of the army, 
greater fums of money than afiy of his prede. 
<c ceffors had ever diftributed in one year * 6 ."- 
Anecdote The fame hiftorian hath preferred the follow- 

of Robert # v , , . , *•■■-■* 

duke of ing curious anecdote, which may ferve both as a 
Norman- p roo f ^j ili u ft ra tion of the wit, politenefs, and 
generofity of the Normans. When Robert duke 
of Normandy, father of William the Conqueror, 
was at Conflantinople, in his way to the Holy 
£and, he lived in uncommon fplendbur, j and 
"was 'greatly celebrated for his Wit, Kr affiflbility, 
'.aqd otiier virtues. Of thefe many fe&arfcaWe 
examples were related to the dnpertfr; vft& re- 
folved to put the reality of theri to a trial.* With 
this view he invited the duke and alt his nobles 

* J. Brompt. (fhron. p. 1193. 
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to a feaft in the great hall of the Imperial palace, 
but took care to have all the tables and feats 
filled with guefts, before the arrival of the Nor- 
man*, of whom he commanded them to take no 
notice. When, the duke, followed' by his nobles 
in their richeft drefies, entered the tell; obferv- 
ing that all the feats were filled with guefts, and 
that none of them returned his civilities, ofr 
offered him any accommodation, he walked, with- 
out the leafl appearance of furprize or difcompo 
fure, to an empty fpace, at one end of the room, 
took off his cloak, folded it very .carefully, laid 
it upon the floor, and fat down upon it ; in all 
which he was imitated by his followers. In this 
pofture they dined, on fuch difhes as were fet 
before them, with every appearance of the mod 
perfeft fetisfa&ion with their entertainment. 
When the feaft was ended, the duke and his 
nobles arofe, took leave of the company in the 
moft graceful manner, and walked out of the hall 
in their doublets, leaving their cloaks, which 
were of great value, behind them on the floor. 
The emperor, who had admired their whole 
behaviour, was quite furprifed at this laft part of 
it; and fent one of his courtiers to intreat the 
duke and his followers to put on their cloaks. 
" Go (faid the duke), and tell your mafter, that 
it is not the xuftom of the Normans to carry 
about with them the feats which they ufe at an 
" entertainment f V f Cpuld any thing be more 
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delicate than this rebuke, or more noble, polite, 
and manly, than this deportment ? 
Foibles Thefe are the moil remarkable of the national 

of 1 hc CC8 ^ rtues an ^ agreeable qualities of the Anglo- 
Normans. Normans which are mentioned by our hiftorians* 
of this period. We mult not imagine that thefe 
virtues were either unmixed or universal. A re- 
gard to truth obliges me to reverie the medal, 
and take a view of their moil confpicuous foibles 
and prevailing vices. But on this unpleafant fub- 
jeft, the reader's attention fliall not be long 
detained. 

Their ere- The Normans were no lefs credulous than the 

» 1** 

. • Anglo-Saxons. This is evident from the prodi- 
gious number of miracles, revelations, vifions, 
and inchantments, which are related with the 
greateft gravity by the bell of their hiftorians 
and other writers. " In this year (i 171), about 
" Eafter (fays Matthew Paris), it pleafed the 
" Lord Jefus Chrift to irradiate his glorious 
" martyr Thohias Becket with many miracles, 
that it might appear to all the world he had 
obtained a vi&ory fuitable to his""merits. None 
who approached his fepulchre in faith, re- 
<c turned without a' cure. For ftrength was 
" reftored to the lame, hearing to the deaf, 
fight to the blind, fpeech to the dumb, health 
to lepers, and life to the dead. Nay, not only 
men and women, but even birds and beafts, 









" were raifed from death to life 5 V Giraldus 

• • - 

s* M. Paris, p. 87. 
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Cambrenfis, who was one of the moft learned 
and ingenious men of the twelfth century, 
amongft many ridiculous (lories of miracles, 
vifions, and apparitions, tells of one devil who 
a&ed a confiderable time as a gentleman's butler 
with great prudence and probity ; and of another 
who was a very diligent and learned clergyman, 
and a mighty favourite of his archbifhop. This 
laft clerical devil was, it feems, an excellent 
hiftorian, and ufed \p divert the archbifhop with 
telling him old ftories, " One day when he was 
" entertaining the archbifhop with a relation of 
*' ancient hiftories and furprifing events, the 
f converfation happened to turn on the incarna. 
" tion of our Saviour. Before the incarnation, 
" faid our hiftorian, the devils had great power 
'< over mankind; but after that event their 
power was much diminifhed, and .they were 
obliged to fly. Some of them threw them* 
tf felves into the fea ; fome concealed themfelves 
*' in hollow trees, or in the clifts ^>f rocks ; and 
" I myfelf plunged into a certain fountain. As 
" foon as he had faid this, finding that he had dif- 
u covered his fecret, his face was covered with 
** blufhes, he went out of the room, and was no 
u more feen 5 V* 

The Normans were as curious as they werg Their cu- 
credulous. This prompted them to employ riofit ^ > 
many vain fallacibus arts to difcover their future 
fortunes, and the fuccefs of their undertakings. 

59 Girald* Capibrenf. Itin. Camb. 1. i, cb. 12. p. 853. 
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John of Salifbury enumerates no fewer than 
thirteen different kinds of diviners or fortune- 
tellers, who pretended to foretell future events ; 
fome by one means, and forae by another 6 ". 
Nor did this paffion for penetrating into futu- 
rity prevail only among the common people, 
J>ut alfo among peribns of the higheil rank and 
greateft learning. All our kings, and many of . 
our earls and great barons, had their aftrologers, 
who refided in their families, and were confulted 
by them in all undertakings of importance**. 
We find Peter of Blois, who was one of the 
jnoft learned men of the age in which he 

- flourifhed, writing an account of his dreams to 
Jiis friend the biihop of Bath, and telling him 
how anxious he had been about the interpretation 
ef them; and that he had employed for that 
purpofe divination by the pfalUr **. The Enghfli, 
it feems probable, had flill more fuperflitious > 
curiofity, and paid greater attention to dreams 
$uid omens, than the Normans. For when » 
William Rufus w?ts (liffuadcd from going abroad 
pn \ the morning pf tjiat day pn which he was 
filled, becaufe the abbot of Glpucefter had 
dreamed fqmething which portended danger, he 
is (aid to have made this reply, — " Do you 
" imagine that I am an . ^nglifhman, to* be -' 
fi frighted by a dream,, or the fheezing of an """.• 

• «f old woman * 3 r" IJut the tfuth i$, that e;x* T i 
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ceffive credulity and curiofity were the weakneffes 
of the times, rather than of any particular 
nation. 

If we give entire credit to the furious declama- 
tions of fome of our hiftorians, and other writers 
in this period, againft the vices of their country- 
men, we fhould be conftrained to believe, that 
the Anglo-Normans were a moft profligate, 
vicious, and abandoned people. But fuch de- 
clamations of reclufe and melancholy men have 
abounded in every age, and are always to be read 
with fome degree of caution and diftruft. We 
have, however, the fulleft evidence, that viola- 
tions of the laws of -humanity, chaftity, and " 
juftice, prevailed fo mueh amongft that people in 
this period,' that they may juftfy be called their * 
national vices. ' J 

Though >'the Normans were a brave aiid fhrfr 
generous, they were alfo a haughty, paffionate, oruclt 3 r ' 
and fierce people, and their fiercenefs ;fometime* 
degenerated into cruelty. " When it pleafeA 
* c God ■ (fays one of our ancient hiftorians) to 
« c bring deftru&ion u£on the Englifh, he em- 
€ * ployed the Normans to execute his vengeance, 
" becaufe he knew that they delighted more in 
« blood and (brighter than any other nation 6 V* 
Nothing ceroid* be nrore^ deplorable than the dei 
vafhftidhs , of William : the ^oiiqiferto , m til* 
expedition into * 'Northumberland, A. D. 1070.' 
He fet out on that expedition, with ja decided 
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intention to deftroy the whole country with fire 
and fword, and exterminate ail its inhabitants, 
men^ women, and children; and he executed 
that barbarous intention with a favage perfever- 
ing cruelty, of which there are not many ex- 
amples in the hiftory of mankind 6S . The de- 
fcription given by the author of the Saxon 
Chronicle of the cruelties exercifed in the reign 
of king Stephen, by the great barons and lords 
of caftles, who were aU Normans, affords a ftill 
ftronger proof of the excefles of which they were 
capable, when their paffions were inflamed: 
* Q . They grievoiifly opprefled the poor people with 
*< building caftles ; and when they were built, they 
" filled them with wicked men, or rather devils, 
" who feized both men and women who they 
" imagined had any money, threw them into 
" prifon v and put them to more cruel tortures 
*' than the martyrs ever endured. They fuffo- 
" cated fome in mud, and fufpended others by 
" the feet, or the head, or the thumbs ; kindling 
" fires below them. They fqueezed the heads 
" of fome with knotted cords, till they pierced 
" their brains, while they threw others into dun- 
'* geons fwarming with ferpents, fiiakes, and 
* toads 6 V But it would be cruel to put the 
reader to the pain of pending the remainder of 
this defcription. 

SonB V oT ^ e & rea * profperity of the Normans in Eng- 
chaffity. land, feems to haare contributed not a little to 

65 Set vol. 5. p. so. ** Chron. Saxon, p. 43*. 
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inflame their paffions and corrupt their maimers* 
This is dire&ly afferted by one of our ancient 
hiftorians, in a paflage already quoted in this 
chapter * 7 . Their great power and profperity, in 
particular, appears to have rendered them regard* 
lefs of that refpeft and decency with which the 
fair fex was commonly treated in thofe times,, 
and made them wanton and licentious in their 
behaviour to the wives and daughters of the 
Engiifh, This licentioufnefs was fo great, that 
the princefe Matilda, daughter of Malcolm C^a- 
more, king of Scotland, and afterwards queen 
of Henry I. being educated in England, was ob- 
liged to wear the vail of a nun, to preferve her 
honour from being violated by the Normals; 
The princefs herfelf affirmed, before a great 
council of the clergy of England, that this * wa$ 
the only reafon of her having worn the .vail : and 
the council admitted the validity of her plea, 1Q 
thefe remarkable wotds : — " When the great 
"king William conquered this land, many of 
" his followers, elated by fo great a vi&ory, and 
" thinking that every thing ought to be fubfer- 
" vient to their will and pleafure, not only feized 
" the poffeffions of the conquered, but invaded. 
" the honour of their matrons and virgin*, with 
" the moft unbridled wantonnefs, whenever they 
" had an opportunity. This obliged many 
"young ladies, who dreaded theit violence, to 
" take fhelter in nunneries, and to put on the vail, 

" See p. 317. 
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" topreferve their honour"." When this diflb- 
lotion of manners was introduced, it was not 
eafily corrected, but continued through the whole 
of this period, though direft violence wag re- 
* (trained. It would be highly improper to ftain 
die pages of hiftory with proofs and examples on 
this fubjeft, which might eafily be produced. Of 
the licentioufnefs of manners in this refpeft, it 
will probably be thought fufficient evidence 
that public flews were eftablifhed by law in Lon* 
don, and probably in other cities, in this period ; 
and that the ladies of pleafure who followed the 
camps and courts of the kings of England in all 
their motions, were formed into regular incorpo- 
rations, and put under the government of officers, 
who were called the marjhals of the whores **. 
Thefe officers, both in the camp and court, had 
eftates annexed unto them, and were here- 
ditary, 
ttnintural Several of our hiftorians, and other writen in 
this period, reproach the Normans in the fevereft 
terms for " introducing and pra&ifing an unnatural 
crime, which is too deteftable to be named. To 
fupport the truth of this aflertion, a few of thefe 
reproaches in the original language, may be feen 
below 1 \ 

That 

« Eadmtri Hlft. 1. 3. p. 57. 

•9 Stow's Survey of London, vol. a. p. 7. Blount's Fragments 
Antiquitatis, p, 8, So. It. 85. 116. 

7° Nefandiffimum Sodomae fcelus (ut illicita con&ngulneonim 
connubia, et alia multa renim deteftandarum facinoroia nrgotia, 
tacea*>), fcelus inquam Sodom«, noyiter in ha? terra divulgatura, 

jam 
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1 That profperity which plunged the Normans Tyranny 
into thefe licentious courfes, prompted them to prcflio* 
various ads of tyranny and, oppreffion, and em- 
boldened them to invade the rights and injure the 
perfqns of others, efpecially of the unhappy 
Englifh* Some of the tyrannical defporic a&ions 
of the fovereigns who reigned in this period, 
have been occafionally mentioned, tp which 
many more of the fame kind might eafily be 
added 7 \ But the fovereigns were not the only 
tyrants in the times we are now delineating. 
Many earls, barons, flieriffs, forefters, and judges, 
were petty defpots in their feveral diftri&s. One 
of our ancient hiftorians defcribes the ftate of 
England, at the death of William the Conqueror, 
in this manner : " The Normans had now fully 
* executed the wrath of Heaven on the EnglHty 
For there was hardly one of that nation who 
poffeffed any power, but they were all involved 
c * in fervitude and forrow, in fo much that to be 

!* called an Englifliman, was a reproach. In 

" thofe miferable times, many oppreflive taxes 
u and tyrannical cuftoms were introduced. The 

jam plurjmum pullulavit, multofque fuo imman r tat» ffedatit. 

B*WufrH$:L i.p.24^ — '•' .1" 

Nefandum egitur illud et cnormc nimis Norman norum crimen* 
quod-olim a Francis mutuati, nunc fibi veluc proprium vindicant, 
Anglia Sacra, torn, %. p. 406. 

Sed quid Alias et uxores (quod licet jura* probibewity tajqen qno- 
canque<m^do nature pcrmittit) exponi qiienor v aut proftitui } In 
ipfam naturam, quafi gigantes alii, Theomachiara novam qxgrccgtpjt 
infurpimt._ Filkw offomnt Vcncri, &c 7. fari/burieitf. 4 $./* 135. 

1 ** $ee frj* S* •.....,,..- 
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" king himfeif, when he had let his lands at their 
u full value, if another tenant came and offered 
" more, and afterwards another, and offered 
" fifll more, violated all his former padions, and 
€t gave them to him who offered mod. The 
" great men were inflamed with fuch a violent 
rage for money, that they cared not by what 
means it was acquired. The more they talked 
of juftice, the more injurioufly they a&ed» 
u Thefe who were called judiciaries, were the 
" fountains of all iniquity. Sheriffs and judges, 
whofe duty it was to pronounce righteous 
judgments, were the meft cruel of all tyrants, 
and greater plunderers than common thieves 
" and robbers n ." The truth is, that the caftles 
of fome of the great barons were no better than 
dens of thieves, and robbers, who extorted money 
from the unfortunate people who fell into their 
hands, by the moft cruel methods M . The 
woods alfo were haunted by troops of banditti, 
who were fo terrible to the inhabitants of the 
furrounding countries, that they had a form of 
prayer againft robbers, which they faid every 
evening when they {hut their doors and win- 
dows 7 \ In a word, there is the fulled evidence, 
that in this period, both the lives and properties 
of the people of England were expofed to many 
injuries and dangers from feveral different 
quarters. 

7* Hen. Hunt. 1. S. p.m. 

7J Sec p. j4S> 34*. W.Malmf. 1. a. p. 105* 

74 M. Pari*. Vit Abbat p. 19. col 1. 

Tfce 
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The inhabitants of Wales, and of the far Language, 
greateft part of Scotland, ftill continued to fpeak 
the languages of their ancestors, the ancient 
Britons and Caledonians ; an account of which 
liath been already given 75 . As the people of 
England confifted of two different nations, the 
Normans and Anglo-Saxons, they fpoke, for a 
confiderable time at lead, two different Ian* 
guages, the Norman-French and . the Saxon* 
The obfervations which have been made on the 
former of thefe languages, commonly called the 
Romance tongue, in the fourth and fifth chapters of 
this book, together with the fpecimens which have 
been given of it in the laft of thefe chapters, will, 
it is hoped, be thought fufficient to give a tole-- 
rable view of its origin and ftru&ure, and prevent 1 

the neceffity of faying any thing further upon it 
in this place 76 . A ftill more extended defcrip- 
tion of the Saxon tongue hath been given in the 
feventh chapter of the fourth yolume, to which 
the reader is referred 77 . ' In fpite of all the 
efforts that were made by the Norman con- 
querors to aboiifh this language, and -introduce 
their own in its room, it ftill continued to be 
the vulgar tongue of the great body of the people 
of England through the whole of this period, 
math fuch .flight and gradual changes as time and 
other circumflances are apt to make in all living 

75 See vol. a. p. 336, Sec. Appendix, N« 10. 7.486* 
7° See chap. 4. p. 89. chap. 5. p. %%%. 
77 SceTol.4. p. 36*— 373. 

languages. 
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language*. Thefe changes appear to have been 
very flow, and almoft imperceptible, in tht 
courfe of a whole century after the conqueft. Of 
this we may be convinced, by comparing the 
charter of king Harold 7 *, written a little after 
the middle of the eleventh century, with the iafl 
paragraph of the Saxon Chronicle, written a 
little after the middle of die twelfth century. To 
enable us to make this companion, that para* 
graph, with a literal tranflation interlined, is here 
fubjoined : 



this pe- 
riod. 



An. MCLtV. On this yacf wsrd the king 
Saxon of ^f. D. 1 1 54. In this year was the king 

Stephen ded ; and bebyried there his wif and 
Stephen dead} and buried whefe bit wife and 

• 

his fune w&ron bebyried act Tauresfeld. That 
bis fin were buried at Touresfield. Thai 

minftre hi makiden. Tha the king was ded, 
minjier be made. When the king was dead, 

tha was the eorl beionde fo. And ne durfte 
then was the earl beyond fea. And riot durft 

nan man don other, bute god for the micel m 
no man do other y But good fir the great 

78 Sec vol. 4. p. 371—373. 

* This wtrd it ftUl ufed in Scotland in the fane fcnfc. 
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tie of him. Thar he to Engleland come, tha 
awe of him-. When he to England tame, iheh 

was he under-fangen mid micel wartfcipej and 
was be received with great i#orjhip$ and 

to king tletcacd in Ltmdine, on the 

to be king con/ecrated^ iti London, on tie 

Sunnen d*i befofen inid-^er-d^ ^ 

Sunday before mid-winter-day* 

Prom the above fjiecimfen it ajs^ifsj ttat tfee Obfem* 
thief difference between the Saxon thai - k was tt^aWe 
fpoken in England at the- coriqueft* aftd^hat fp***** 
which was fpokeh a century after, corififted in 
this, that the latter approached^ a little hearer to 
fclodeta £ngliffi than the former, and differed 
from it rather in Che difpofition and fpelling of 
the Wdrtls, thaA iii the words tliemfelves; For 
in this fpecimen there ar6 not above three or 
four words that Are abfolutely unintelligible to ail 
tnglifh reader. This fragment alfo affords a 
further evidence of a very curious fa3y which 
inight be proved by many other argumenter^ 
that the enmity between the Normans and 
Anglo-Saxons continued very long, and that 
they mingled as little as poffible in converfation 
during the firft century alter the conqueft. For, 
in the above fpecimen, there is hot fo much as 
one word derived from the language of the Nor- 
ttans^ By floxv degrees, however, this enmity 
abated, and the two nations begsp to converfe 

Vol, VL A * *nor# 
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more familiarly together; which naturally pro- 
duced this effeft, that the language of the great 
majority of the people became the prevailing and 
vulgar tongue of the whole, but mixed with a 
tin&ure of the language of the minority. The 
ftcps by which this effeGt was produced will be 
traced in the next period of this work. 
Drefi. The people of Normandy and Flanders, of 

which great numbers followed the Conqueror 
into England, were remarkable for the beauty 
and elegance of their perfons 8 °. They were alfo 
very oflentatious and fond of pomp. Thefe two 
things prompted them to pay great attention to 
their drefs j of which it is proper to give a very 
brief defcription ,f . 
ioti£ cur- There was hardly any thing againft which the 
clergy in this period declaimed with greater vehe- 
mence, than the long curled hair of the laity, 
fefpecially of the courtiers 12 . Deprived of this 
ornament themfelves, by their clerical tonfure, 
they endeavoured to deter others from enjoying 
it, by reprefenting it as one of the greateft 
crimes, and mod certain marks of reprobation. 
Anfelm archbiihop of Canterbury even pro- 
nounced the then terrible fentence of excommu- 
nication againft all who wore long hair, for 
which pious zeal he is very much commended *. 
Serlo, a Norman bifhop, acquired great honour 

*• W. Malmf. 1. 5« p. pt. col. i. •' Hen. Hunt p. aw*, coi f«. 
» Badmeri Hift. p %i . Orderic. Vital, p. 61*. 
** Eadmer.p. 81. 

by 
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by a fermon which he preached before Henry I. 
A. D. 1 1 04, againft long and curled hair; with 
which the king and all his courtiers were fo much 
affeded, that they confented to refign their' 
flowing ringlets, of which they had been fo vaiii. 
The prudent prelate gave them no time to 
change their minds, but immediately pulled a 
pair of fliears out of his fleeVe, arid performed 
the operation with his own hand 84 . Another 
incident happened about twenty-five years after ; 
which gave a teniporary check to the prevailing 
fondnefs for long hair : it is thiis related by a 
contemporary hiftorian : " An event happened, 
" A. 15. 1 1 29, which feemed very wonderful 
<c to our young gallants j who, forgetting that 
" they were men, had transformed themfelves 
" into women by the length- of their hair, A 
<c certain knight, who was very proud of his: 
" long luxuriant hair, dreamed that a perfon fuf- 
<c focated him with its curls. As foon as he 
" awoke from his fleep, he cut his hair to a 
<c decent length. The report of this fpread 
cc over all England, arid afmoft all the knights 
cc reduced theif hail* to the proper ftandard. But 
€€ this reformation was not of lqng continuance.- 
44 For in lefs than a year all who wifhed to appear 
c * fafhionable, returned to their former wicked- 
" nefs, and contended with the ladies in length 
" of hair. Thofe to whom nature had denied 
" that ornament, fupplied the defe& by art 85 ." 

8 J- Orderic Vital, p. Si 6. 

«* W. Malmf. Hift Novel. 1. 1. p. 99. cob a. 
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* 

The Normans had as great an averfion to 
beards, as they had a fondnefs for long hair* 
Among them, to allow the beard to grow, was 
an indication of the deeped diftrefs and mifery 86 . 
They not only fhaved their beards themfelves, 
but, when they had authority, they obliged others 
to imitate their example. It is mentioned by 
fome of our ancient hiftorians, as one of the mod 
Vanton a&s of tyranny in William the Con- 
queror,— that he compelled the Englifh (who 
had been accuftomed to allow the hair of their 
upper lips to grow) to (have their whole beards ^. 
This was fo difagrceable to fome of that people, 
that they chofe rather to abandon their country 
than refign their whilkers *. 

The veftments of the Normans at the conqueft, 
and for fome time after, were fimple, convenient; 
and even graceful ; but before the end of this 
period they degenerated not a little from their 
Simplicity, and became fantaftical enough in 
fome particulars. Thofe of the men were — caps 
or bonnets for the head, — fhirts, doublets, and 
cloaks, for the trunk of the body,— rand breeches, 
hofe, and fhoes, for the thighs, legs, and feet. It 
may be proper to take a little notice of what was 
moft remarkable in each of thefe. 

The caps or bonnets of the Anglo-Normans 
were made of cloth, or furs. They were of va- 
rious fhapes and colours, and differently orna- 



te Orderic. Vital, p. 847. 
88 Id. ibid p. 50. 



•7 M. Paris, Vit. Abbat p. 49. 
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mented, according to the tafte, rank, and cir- 
cumflances of the wearers. The Jews were ob- 
liged to wear fquare caps of a yellow colour, to 
diftinguifh them from other people 89 . The bon- 
nets of kings, earls, and barons, efpecially thofe 
which they ufed at public folemnities, were of 
the fineft cloths, or richeft furs, and adorned with 
pearls and j precious (tones 9 % 

The fliirts of ail perfons of rank and fortune, Their 
and even of the great body of the people, were of fillrt8 ' 
linen ; which was now become fo common, that it 
was no longer |taken notice of by our writers as a 
Angularity. As this part of drefs is not much 
feen, it hath not been much affeded by the tyranny 
of caprice and fefliion. 

Doublets or circoats were worn next the fliirt, Their 
and made to 'fit the fhape of the body. This 
veftment appears to have been ufed fliorter or 
longer, at different times, and even at the fame 
time, by perfofls of different ranks. For while 
the circoats of kings, and perfons of quality, 
reached almoft to their feet, thofe of the com* 
paon people reached no lower than the middle of 
the thigh, that they might not incommode them 
in labouring »*, The fleeves of tfeefc doublet* 
reached to the writys. They were put on, over 
the head, lfke 3 ftrirt, an4 made faft about- the 

*» Du Cange GlofT. tom f 8. p. 4X3. 
. » See Mr. Strutt's Vkw of the Manners, Cuftome, kc. *61. u 
plates 41- 44. 4». 

V li, ibid. yol. ;. plates t, 9, 10, 11, n, 13. 

Aa3 waSl 
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waift wifh a belt or girdle. The girdles pf kings 
were commonly embroidered with gold, and fet 
with precious ftonep 92 . 
Mantles. The cloak or mantle was one of the chief veft- 
jnents of the Anglo-Norman§. The mantles 
worn by kings, and other great perfops, were 
yery valuable, being made of the fineft cloths, 
embroidered with gold or filver, and lined witji 
the moft coftly furs. Robert Bloet, the fecond 
- frifhop of LincQln, made a prefent to Henry I. 
of a cloak of exquifitely fine cloth, lined with 
black fables* with white fpots, which coft £ 100 
of the money of thofe times, equal in efficacy to 
£ I 5°° Qf- our money at prefent 93 . The cloak 
of Richard I. was ftill more fplendid, and pro- 
bably more expenfivg. It is thus defcribed by 
his hiftorian : £ The king wore a cloak, ftriped 
in ftrajght lines, adorned with half-moons of 
foiy filyer, and almoft covered with ihining 
* c orbs, in imitation of the fyftem of the hea- 
cC venly bodies 94 ." The fafliion pf their cloaks 
changed oftener than pnee in this period, parti* 
cularly as to their length. Henry II. introduced 
the fliort cloak of Anjou, from . which he got the 
furname of Court-Mantle 9S . At another time the 
fafhiofi was in the other extreme f c In our days 
*' (fays Orderiqus Vitalis) they fyreep the ground 
« c with their long cloaks and gowns, whofe long 

9 1 Sec Mr. Strutt'8 yiew of the Manners, Cuftoms, &c. vol. \ 
p* 16. 93 Anglia Sacra, torn. 2. p. 417, 

♦4 Vinifeuf. Iter. Hicrofolymit. |. a, c. 36. p. 3*5. 
95 J, Broropt, col. 1150. 

* and 
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**' and wide fleeves cover their hands, fo that 
" they can neither walk nor . aft with free- 
dom *" 

Kings, -earls* and great barons, ufed a gar- Rhcno. 
meni in this period, .called, in Latin, rheno, for 
which I do not know an Englifh name. It was 
made of the fineft furs ; covered the neck, breaft, 
2nd fhoulders j and was equally comfortable and 
ornamental 97 . 

, It is unneceflary to detain the reader with a Breeches 
defcription of the breeches and ftockings of the ings. 
Anglo-Normans. They were both of cloth, of 
.different colours, and different degrees of fine* 
nefs, according to the different fancies and cir- 
cumftances of the wearers* William Rufus dif- 
dained to wear a pair of ftockings which coft lefs 
than a mark, equivalent to about ten pounds of 
our money at prefent'V 

The fhoes of the Normans, when they fettled Shoe* 
|n England, feem to have had nothing remark* 
able in their make. But before the end of this 
period, a very ridiculous and inconvenient fafhion 
of fhoes was introduced. This fafhion made its 
firft appearance in the reign of William Rufus j 
Stnd was introduced by or\t Robert, furnamed 
the Horned, from the fafhion of his fhoes. He 
Was a great beau in the court of that prince, and 
pfcd fhoes with long fharp points, fluffed with 

* Orderic. Vital, p. 68*. 

97 Id. p. 535. Du Cange GloT. toc. JUmp, 

If W. Malmf. p. 69. 

A a 4 tow, 
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fow, and twifted like a ram'* horn". This ri- 
diculous fafhion, lays the hiftorian, was admired 
as a happy invention, and adopted by almoft all 
the nobility 100 . The clergy were offended, at 
this fafhion, and declaimed againft thefe long- 
pointed fhoes with great vehemence; but tp no 
purpofe. For the length of thefe points conti- 
nued to increafe through the whole of this period, 
and the greateft part of the next ; when we fhatt 
find them arrived at a degree of extravagance 
which is hardly credible. 
Women'i The two fexes did not differ very much from 
' each other in their drefs, in the prefent period. 
The inner garments of women were more large 
and flowing in the under part, than thofe of men, 
and reached to the ground. Their mantles had 
commonly hoods annexe*} to them, which fome- 
times hung down behind - as an ornament, and at 
other times covered their heads* The girdles of 
princeffes and ladies of quality were richly orna- 
mented with gold, pearls, and precious ftpnes, 
and at their girdles they had a large purfe or 
pouch fufpended. Both their inner garments 
and theft mantles of ftate were embroidered with 
various figures, and liapd with furs. They won* 
collars of pearls or precious ftones about their 
necks, and rings of great value on their fingers* 
The above defcription is chiefly taken from the 
prints, of Eleanor, queen of Henry II. Beren- 

"W.Malmf. p. 6o.col. », Ordcric. ViUL p. fSa, 
** Id. ibid. 
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garia, queen of Richard I. and Elizabeth, queen 
pf king John, in the work quoted below ,of . 

The Anglo-Normans are £ud to have been Diet, 
more delicate in the choice and drefling of their' 
victuals than the Anglo-Saxons ,0 \ It may ap- 
pear fanciful to fuggeft, that the art of cookery 
was improved \>y the introduction of feudal te* 
xiures, and yet this fuggeftion is very probable* 
For after thefe tenures were introduced, the of* 
ftce of cook, in great families, became hereditary, 
and had an eftate annexed unto it ; which na- 
turally engaged fathers to inftruft their fons with 
care, in the knowledge of an art to which they 
were deflined by their birth I#l . We even meet 
\vith eftates held by the tenure of drefling one 
particular difli of meat ** 4 « 

The Anglo-Normans had only two ftated Onivtwa 
meals a day, which were dinner and (upper. Jj™ 8 * 
By the famous laws of Oleron, tfcofe failors who 
were allowed ftrong drink of any kind at the 
flap's expfence, were to have only one meal a day 
from the kitchen ; but the Norman failors were 
%o have two meals a day, becaufe they had only 
water at the {hip's allowance ,0 *. Robert earl of 
Millent, the prime minifter and great favourite 
of Henry I. laboured earnestly, both by his ex- 
ample and exhortations, to perfuade the nobility 

101 Lea monumens de la Monarchic Franc.oUe, par Montraucon, 
fom. a. plate 15. p. 114. 
*>* W. Malmf. p. 57. col 1. *» Fleta, 1. s. c. 75. 

*°4 Blount's Fragments Antiquttati*, p. t . 
f°5 podolphin's Vie\y of the Admiral Jurifdiclion, p. X77. 
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of England to have only one formal ftated meal 
a day in their families ,o6 . Henry of Hunting- 
ton complains very feelingly, that this parfimo- 
nious cuftom prevailed too much in his time; 
and that many great men had only one meal a 
day in their houfes, which he imagined proceeded 
from their avarice rather than from their love of 
temperance, as they pretended lo \ , This ftated 
meal, where there was only one, was an early and 
plentiful fupper ; but the moft common cuftom 
was to have two meals, a dinner and a fupper. 
The times The time of dinner, in this period, even at 
and i"u?- r court, and in the families of the greateft barons, 
F*? was at nine in the forenoon, and the time of 

fupper at five in the afternoon. Thefe times 
were very convenient for difpatching the moft 
important bufinefs of the day without interrupt 
tion ; as the one was before it begun, and the 
other after it was ended. They were alfo thought 
to be friendly to health and long life, according 
to the following verfes, which were then often 
repeated ; 

Lever a cinq, dinner a neuf, 
Sou per a cinq, coucher a neuf, 
Fait vivre dans nonante et neuf |0 *. 

To rife at five, to dine at nine, 
To fup at five, to bed at nine, 
Makes a man live to ninety- nine. 



J ■■ ■ J > ' V 



,c « W. Malmf. p. 90. col. %. ,07 Hen, Hunt, 1, 6. p, 90* i 

us Recreations Hiftoriques, torn. 1. p. 170. 
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At dinner and fupper, but efpecially at the Their 
tail, the tables of princes, prelates, and great £™™~ 
barons, were plentifully fiirnifhed with many 
diihes of meat, dreffed in feveral different ways. 
William the Conqueror, after he was peaceably 
fettled on the throne of England, fent agents 
into different countries, to colled the moft ad r 
mired and rare difhes for his table ; by which 
means, fays John of Salifbury, this ifland, which 
is naturally productive of plenty and variety of 
provifions, jvas overflowed with every thing that 
pould inflame a luxurious appetite • ,9 . The 
fame writer tells us, that he was prefent at an 
entertainment which lafted from three o'clock in 
the afternoon to midnight; at which delicacies 
•were ferved up, which had been brought from 
Conftantinople, Babylon, Alexandria, Paleftme, 
Tripoli, Syria, and Phenicia "°. Thefe delir 
fades we may prefume were very expenfive. 
Thomas Becket, if we may believe his hiftoriau 
Fitz-Stephen, gave five pounds, equivalent to 
feventy-five pounds at prefent, for one difh of 
.eels m . The fumptuous entertainments which 
the kings of England, and of other countries, 
gave to their ijobles and prelates, at the feftivals 
of Chriftmas, Eafter, and Witfuntide, in which 
they fpent a great part of their revenues, contri- 
buted very much to diflfufe a tafle for pjofufe and 
expenfive banquetting. It was natural for a proud 

>°9 J t Sarifburien. p. 553. no Id. p. 555. 

■" W.ftephancd. VitaS. Thomx, p. ai, 
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and wealthy baron to imitate, in his own caftle, 
the entertainments he had feen in the palace of 
his prince* Many of the clergy too, both fe- 
culars and regulars, being very rich, kept ex- 
cellent tables. The monks of St. Swithins, at 
Winchester, made a formal complaint to Henry 
II. againft their abbot, for . taking away three of 
the thirteen difhes they ufed to have every day at 
dinner "\ The monks of Canterbury were ftill 
more luxurious ; for they had at leaft feventeen 
difhes every day, befides a deflert ; and thefe 
difhes were drefled v with fpiceries and fauces, 
which excited the appetite as well as pleafed the 
tafte Il? . 
jXfa e% Great men had fome kinds of prorations at 

now un-, their tables, that are not now to be found in 
Britain. When Henry II. entertained his own 
court, the great officers of his army, with all 
the kings and great men of Ireland, in Dublin, 
at the feaft of Chriftmas, A. D. 1171, the Irifh 
princes and chieftains were quite aftonifhed at 
the profufion and variety of provifions which 
they beheld, and were with difficulty prevailed 
upon by Henry to eat the flefh of cranes, a 
kind of food to which they had not been accus- 
tomed " 4 . In the remaining monuments of this 
period, we meet with the names of feveral 
difhes, as dellegrout, maupigyrnun, karumpie, 

1,2 Giralftas Cambrenf. de Rebus a fe geftis, 1. %. a 5. 

»* Id. iWd. 

,J 4 Giratd,' CambrenC Expugnatio Hibcrniae, J. 1. c 3*. 

&C. 
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&c. the compofition of which, I imagine, is now 
unknown II5 . 

The people of Britain, efpecially perfons of Their 
rank and fortune, had feveral kinds of bread in brwd ' 
this period. That which is called in latin fanit 
pipet ytus? was made of the fineft flour mixed with 
fpices, and is fometimes mentioned by our an- 
cient hiftorians "\ Simnel and waftel cakes 
were made alfo of the fineft flour, and were 
fcldom feen, except at the tables of kings, pre- 
lates, barons, or monks. When the king of 
Scotland refided in the court of England, he 
was, by charter, allowed twelve of the king's 
waftel cakes, and twelve of his fimnel cakes, 
every day for his table II7 . But the moft com* 
mon bread ufed by perfons in comfortable cir- 
cumftances, was made of the whole flour, coarfe 
and fine, the price of which was very early fettled 
by law in proportion to the price of wheat "*• 
The common people had bread made of the meal 
of rye, barley, or oats " 9 . 

Perfons of high rank and great fortunes TherV 
had variety of liquors, as well as of meats. 
for, befides wines of various kinds, they had 
pigment, morat, mead, hypocras, claret, cyder, 
perry, and ale. Some of thefe liquors, as pig- 
merit and morat, have been already defcribed j 

«'J Fragment* Antiquitatis, p. r. M. Paris. Vit. Abbat. p. 3*. 
coJ.» ll6 Genras Chron. col. 1510. 

"i Rymeri Foedera, torn. 1. p. 87, f ,s M. Paris, p. 14$. 

"• Spclmanni Gloif. p. 467. col. a. 

and 
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and others of them, as mead, cyder, perry, and 
ale, are fo well known, that they need no de- 
fcription l4 «. The claret of thofe times was wine 
clarified, and mixt with fpides ; and hypocra* 
was wine mhted with honey. The curious reader 
may find dire&ions for makiftg both thefe liquors 
in the work quoted below 191 . 
Divcrfions. ^ s the Anglo-Norman nobles were Neither 
tneri of bufinefs nor men of letters, they had 
much leifure, l and fpent much time in their di- 
Verfions ; which were either martial — rural- 
theatrical — or domfcftic. 

The martial fpofts of the middle ages, corri- 
monly called tournaments, were the favourite di- 
verfions of the princes, barons, and knights of 
thofe times. They had indeed the moft pow- 
erful motives to be fond of thefe diverfions. 
For it was at tournaments that princes, earls, 
and wealthy barons, appeared in the greatefl 
pomp and fplendour. Tournaments were the 
beft fchools for acquiring dexterity and (kill in 
arms, and the moft public theatres for dilplay- 
ing thefe accompliihments, and thereby gaining 

the favour of the fair and the admiration of tk 
world "*. 

Tedious inveftigations of the origin of thefe 

martial fports, are neither fuited to the nature of 

general hiftory, nor the limits of this work, ft 



Origin Of 
tourna- 
ments. 



»'° Seevo 1. 4. p. 395- 1SI Pu Cange GloX torn. t. P- &*- 

tX l Du Cange GloflT. voc torneamentum. Memoirct fur Cbevakri* 
torn. *. p. 27. 88. 100. 15a. 2xi. 363. torn. a. p. 33. 75, &c. 
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is fufficient to take notice, that they began to be 
more famous and better regulated in France and 
Normandy, a little before the conqueft, than 
they had been in former times. Geoffrey de 
Pruilli, who was killed A.D, io65, contributed 
fo much to this, that he is reprefented by feveral 
authors as the inventor of tournaments ,J * 3 . That 
thefe military fports were introduced into Britain 
by the Normans, is highly probable. But they 
do not feem to have prevailed very much in 
England for a confiderable time after the con- 
queft, having been difcouraged, on account of 
the great danger and ruinous expence with which, 
they were attended. " After this truce (fays 
? s William of Newborough) between the king* 
of France and England, A. D. 1194, the mi- 
litary fports and exercifes, which are com- 
}* monly called tournaments, began to be cele- 
" brated in England by the permiffion of king 
* c Richard, who impofed a certain tax on all who 
46 fengaged in thfcfe diverfions. But this royal 
" exaction did not in the lead abate the ardour 
u with which the youth of England crowded to 
" thefe exercifes. Such conflicts in which t he- 
combatants engaged without any animofity, 
merely to difplay their dexterity and ftrength, 
" had not been frequent in England, except in 
u the reign of king Stephen, when the reins of 
** government were much relaxed. For in the 
" times of former kings, and alfo of Henry II. 

*»)Chron. Touronen. A, D, io64. 

* who 
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'* who fucceeded Stephen, tournaments wefe 
prohibited $ and thofe who defired to acquire' 
glory in fuch confli&s, were obliged to go 
" into foreign countries. King Richard, there* 
" fore, obferviritg that the French were more 
" expert and dexterous in the ufe of their arms 
in battle, becaufe they frequented tournaments, 
permitted his own knights to celebrate fucb 
martial fports, within his own territories, that 
'* they might no longer be infulted by the 
«' French J% \" ' The reader yrill find a tranfla- 
tion of this edift of king Richard in the Ap- 
pendix, N° 4. 
Defcrip. The mod fplendid tournaments Were cele- 
touriuf. brated by fovereign princes of a martial cha* 
ments. rafter, at their coronations, marriages, vi&orie*, 
or on other great occafions. When a prince had 
refolved to hold si tournament, he fen* heralds to 
the neighbouring courts and countries to publifh 
his defign, and to invite all brave and loyal 
knights to honour the intended folemrtity with 
their prcfence. This invitation was accepted 
with the greateft joy; and at the rime and place 
, appointed, prodigious numbers of perfons of 
high rank, and of both fexes, commonly af- 
fembled. Judges were chofen from among the 
moft noble and honourable knights, who were 
invefted with authority to regulate all prelimi- 
naries and determine all difputes. Some day* 
before the beginning of the tournariient, all the 

knight* 
4 
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knights who propofed to enter the lifts, hung up 

their fliields in the cloifter of a neighbouring 

monaftery, where they werfc viewed by the ladies 

and knights. If a lady touched orie of the 

fliields* it was confidered as an accufation of its 

owner* who was immediately brought before the 

judges' of the tournament; tried with great fo- 

lemnity, and if found guilty of having defamed . 

a lady, or of having done any thing unbecoming 

the chara&er of a true and courteous knight, he 

vras degraded, and expelled the affembly with 

every mark of infamy. The lifts were effectually 

fecured from the intrufion of the fpe&ators, and 

furrounded with lofty towers and fcaffbldi of 

wood in which the princes and princeffes, 

adies, lords, and knights, with the judges* 

marfhais, heralds* and minftrels, were feated in 

their proper places, in their richeft dreffes. The 

combatants, nobly mounted; and completely 

armed, were conduced into the lifts by their 

refpe&ive miftreffes, in whofe honour they were 

to fight, with bands of marfhal mufic, amidft 

the acclamations of the numerous fpe&ators. 

It would be tedious to Mefcribe all the different 

kinds of combats that were performed at a royal 

tournament, which continued feverai days. It 

is fufficient to take notice, that reprefentations 

Were exhibited of all the different parts of a&ual 

war, from a fmgle combat to a general a&ion, 

with all the different kinds of arms, as fpears, 

fwords, battle-axes, and daggers. At the con- 

clufion of every day's tournament, the judge s 

Vol. VI. Bb declared 
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declared the victors, and diftritnited the prizes, 
which were prefentedto the trappy knights by the 
greateft and moft beautiful Tadies in- the affembty. 
The vi&ors were then conduced in triumph to 
the palace ; their armour was taken off by the 
ladies of the court ; they were dreifed iff the 
richeft robes, feated at the' table of their foverdgn, 
and treated with every poffible mark of diftino 
tion. Befides all this, their exploits were in- 
serted in a regifter, and celebrated by the poet* 
and minftrels who attended thefe folemnirieSr 
In a word, the vi&ors became the greateft fa- 
vourites of the fair, and the obje&s of univerfal 
admiration. It is eafy to imagine with what 
-ardour young and martial nobles afpired to thefe 
honours, fo flattering to the ftrongeft paffions of 
the braveft hearts. The moft magnificent tour- 
nament celebrated in this period, was that pro- 
claimed by the king of England, Henry II. 
A. D. 1174, in the plains of Beaucaire, at 
which, no fewer than ten thoufand knights, be- 
fides ladies and other fpe&ators, are laid to have 
been prefent ias . 
Quintain, No perfon under the rank of an efquire was 
&c ' permitted to enter the lifts at tournaments; 

. which gave occafion to funilar fports amoiig 

»5 For the proofs of this defcription, and for a fuller xeova ^f m 
the martial Iports of the middle ages> the reader may confoU— Mc- 
fhoires fur l'Ancienne Chcvalerie, parM.de Sainte Palaye.— 'M«urt 
de Francois* par M.le Gendre.— Du Cange Gloff. voc Tarna/*** 
JUw*— .lc. P. Meniilrier Traites fur la Cteraterie. Honor* <k * 
Marie DifleraL fur la Che valeric 

fcurgeffe* 
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bufgeflSPs irid yebmen; Of this Kind was the? 
game called the quint aih, whfch! is finis defcribfed : 
A* ftrong poft wai fixed' iff tfte gfbtihd, wMh a 
piece of woody whfch turned ofi a fpfedle on the 
top 6f it. ; At one end! of tMs piece of Wood & 
ba£ of fandwas fufpenVtecf, and at the other cM 
« boartt was nailed'. Againft tMs boafrd they 
tilted with fpear $ r which made die* piece of wood 
turn quickly on the fpittdle, afcd {he ba£ of fand: 

ftrike the riders on the back with great force, if 
they ofiti Yfot a&ke their efcipe by the fwlftnefs of 
fheif horfes 1 * 6 . b£ this kind alfa was the fpoti 
ori the Thamfes,- ^hfch is thus* defcribed bf Fitz- 
Stephen : " A fhield fs nailed to a* pble fixed in 
<c {he midff 6f the river. A boat is driven with 
* Violence By nitfriy 6&,Ts" aiid the ftream 1 of the 
" rfvef. Oh 1 the ]Wo# of the boat ffarids a 
cc young rftan, who, in paffing, tilts agairift the 
" fliield with a fpear. If the^ fpear breaks and 
€t he* keeps his If atibh, he gams the prize ; but 
<c if the' fpear doth hot break he is thrown into 
<c the' river. To prevent his being drowned, a 
** bbkf is moored on each fide of the fliield, 
n filled with young men, who refcue him as 
** fooft as poflible. The bridge, wharfs, and 
u houfes, are crowded with fpe&atofs ready to 
rt break out iiito bud burfts of laughter 12T ." 
The youth m toWns atid villages diverted them- 
fdves on holidays with running, leaping, wreft- 

Ia * Stow' s' Survey of London, vol. 1. p. *49« Kcnnet's Parochial 
Antiquities p. 19. ?*7 W. Stcphancd Defcript. Lond. p- S. 

Bba ling, 
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ling, throwing ftones and darts, and (hooting 
with bows and arrows, which were ufeful amufo 
ments, and fitted them for a&ng their parts in 
time of wan In great cities, particularly in 
London, wild boars and bulls were baited by 
dogs for the entertainment of the populace llf . 
Cock-fighting and horfe-racing were not unknown 
in this period ; but they feem to have been con* 
fidered as childifh rather than manly. axnufe- 
ments ,29 . In froft the youth diverted themfehres 
in various ways upon the ice, particularly by 
fkating with the fhank-bones of fheep tied under 
« their fhoes, and at 'the fame time tilting againlt 
each other with pointlefs fpears ,3 °. 
Hunting It is hardly poffible for the keeneft fportfman 
of the prefent age to form any idea of the er- 
ceflive fondnefs of the Anglo-Norman kings and, 
nobles, for the rural diversions of hunting and 
hawking. In thefe they fpent the greateft part 
of their time and of their revenues ; and to, 
their fondnefs for them they too often facrificed 
their intereft, their honour, and their humanity. 

In our times (fays John of Salifbury) hunting 
and hawking are efteemed the moil honourable 
employments, and moft excellent virtues, by 
our nobility: to fpend their whole time in 
€X thefe diverfions, they think is the fupreme 

** felicity of life. They prepare for thefe 

u fports with more anxiety, expence, and bufUe* 

■* W. Stcpbaned. Dcfcript, Lond. p. *. 1*9 Id. ibid. 

«• Id. ibii 

"thaa 
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* c than they do for war ; and purfue -wild beafts 
€€ with greater fury than they do the enemies of 
4C their country.—— By their conftant purfuit of 
4< this way of life, they lofe the beft part of their 
cc humanity, and become almoft as great monfters 
<c and favages, as the animals which they hunt. 
" — — Hufbandmen with their harmlefs herds 
. c< and flocks are driven from their well- cultivated 
** fields, their meadows, and their paftures, that 

• c wild beads may range in them at large.-* If 

one of thefe great and mercilefs hunters pafs # 

by your habitation, bring out quickly all the 

<c refrefhments you have in your houfe, or you 

cc can, buy or borrow from your neighbours, that 

€i you may not be involved in ruin, or even 

" accufed of treafon ,,f . " It would be eafy to 

produce many other proofs of the fondnefs or 

rather rage, of the Anglo-Norman kings and 

nobles of this period for the fports of the field ; 

but this feems to be as unneceffary as it is to 

defcribe thefe diverfions, which are fo well 

lunder flood. So general was this rage for thefe 

rural fports, that both the clergy and the ladies 

were fejtfed with it, and many of them fpent 

piuch of their time in hunting and hawking. 

falter bifhop of Rochefter, as we learn from a. 

letter of Peter of Blois, was fo fond of hunting, 

that wjien fee was eighty year§ of age, it was the 

pnly employment of his life, to the total negleft 

M* J. Sariiburieuf. de NugU Curialmm, 1. 1. c. 4. 

Bb3 tf 
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of the du#e$ jcrf ^ Qffiae f *. The EsgHfh ladies 
of this perio4 applied fo much to hawking, that 
they excelled the gentlemen in £hat art; which 
John .of Sa^iftwry, very impolitely, produces as a 
j>ropf, th^t hacking was a trifling ^nd frivolous 
^femenjt 133 . 

Theatrical Tfc°Mgh tja/satrical eDtertainmeats in Britain 
pertain- ver? f p ja^fp§ jn &}? period, that they mjghf, 

without gquc^i H»prppfiejy, hav^ b$e& opiittedin 
this place ; yet jfoere js fujRcie&t evidence that 
they were not upkflpwn,. or even uncommon. 
They yejre of (wo kiqds, ecclefiaftical and 
fecular. 

E lefaf ^ e ecc lpfi a ft^ ca ^ P^y 5 °^ t ^ s Period were 

tical piayt corapofed by the clergy, and aSed by them and 
racks. ml " their fcholars ; and confiited of reprefentatiogs of 
. svejits or a&ions recorded in the Scriptures, or 
in the jiyes of the faints. When Geoffrey, die 
fifteenth abbot of St. Albans, was a young man 
and prefided in the fchool of D unliable, about 
A. D. 1 1 10, <c he compofed (feys Matthew 
f c Paris) a certain Play of St. Katherine, of that 
*f kind which we commonly call miracles, and 
*? borrowed from the facrift of St. Albans fome 
" of the facred veftments of that abbey, to 
?* adorn the perfons who a&ed his play "*• 
Peter of Blois congratulates his brother William, 
who was an abbot, on the fame he had acquired 

»J a P .Blefenf. Ep. 56- P- 81. 

*m J. Sarifburienf. 1. 1. c 4. p. 13, 14, ' 

"4 M. Paris, Vit. Abbat. p. 35* col. i. 

br 
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by his tragedy of Flaura and Marcus, and by hit 
other theological works I35 . * c London (fey* 
** Ffcz Stephen), for theatrical fpe&acles, ha*h 
•* religious plays, which are reprefeatations of, 
€ * the miracles which holy confeffors had wrought* 
* and of die fufferings by which martyr* bad 
** difplayed their conftancy 4 * 6 ." 

The fecuhr plays of this period feem to havg Secular 
been of a very different nature and tendency from payt " 
the ecclefiafticaL H^e clergy were prohibited 
from frequenting them, by the fifteenth canoa 
oif the fourth general council of Lateran, A. D. 
1*15 l3 V They feem indeed to have been vary. 
improper entertainments for the clergy. For fl 
according to the descriptions given of them by 
contemporary writers, they appear to have cbn-. 
lifted of comic tales or ftories, intermixed with 
coarfe jefts, and accompained, in the a&ing, 
with iuftrumental mufic, fmging, dancing, gesti- 
culations, mimicry, and other arts of raifing 
laughter, without, much regard to decency I3 *» 
They were a&ed by companies of ftrollers, com- 
peted of minftrels, mimics, fingers, dancers^ 
wreftlers, and others, qualified for performing 
the feveral parts of the entertainment ,,p . Such 
companies conftahtly followed the courts of the 
kings of England, and from time to time vifited 

»« P. Blefenf. Ep. 93. p. 145* 

»* 8 W. Stephaned. Drfcript, Lond. p.>. 

«7 Du Pin* Bcctef. Hift. cent 1 3. c- 4* p. &• , * 

'** J. SariftuKWfcfl 1* 1. c, S. p. ja, Jj, 34. 

«» Id. t^id. p. 34. 

Bb 4 . th*. 
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thecaftlesof earls and great barons, where they 
were well entertained and generoufly rewarded l4 % 
The reader will perceive, from the quotation 
below, how little regard thefe ancient players paid 
to decency in their exhibitions, and how indeli- 
cate our anceftors were in their diverfions l4> . I 
chufe rather to give this quotation in the original 
language than in a tranflation, for very obvious 
reafons. 
Domeftic ^ minute defoliation of all ' the domeftic diver- 

Givefuons. r 

fions of the kings, nobles, and people of Britain, 
in this period, is not necefiary, apd would fwell 
this article beyond its due proportion. The fol- 
lowing • very brief account of the two moft ad- 
mired and fafhionable domeftic games, thofe of 
chefs and dice, will, it is hoped, be thought 
fufficient. 
Chefs and The g ame °f chefs, and feveral games at dice, 
dice. -tfrere much ftudied and pra&ifed by perfons oi 

rank and fortune in this period. Some know* 

» ■ . - 

ledge of thefe games was To neceffary to every 
gentleman, efpecially if he afpired to the honour 
of knighthood, that they were commonly made a 



x *° Ji Sfirifburienf. I. i. o 8. p. 34. P, BLefenf. Ep. if. p. 14. 

col. z. 

Hi Hinc miml, falii vel faliares,balat rones, aemilfanl, gladiatores, 
pateftritae, gignadfi, preftigiatores, malefici quoque multi, et tote 
joculatorum fcaena proccdit. Quorum adco error, invaluit, ut a 
prxclaris domibus non arceantur, etiam illi qui obfernit parti, 
bus corporis, oculis omnium earn ingerunt turpi tudinem, quam 
crubefcat videre vel Cynicus. Quodque magis mircre, net 
tunc ejiciuntur, quando tumultuantes inftriut crcbo fonitn 
aerem fatdant, & turpitur inclufum, turpius produnt. * 5*. Sartf- 
buritnf. de nugis Guriplium, 1« 1. c. S. p. 34, 

par* 
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part of his education ,4 \ Peter of Blois, in oat. 
of his letters to a freind, who had a yery profli- 
gate young man under his care, afcribes the 
profligacy of the youth to the education he had 
received from {lis father, who being a great 
gamefter, had taught his fon to play at dice 
\frhen he was but a child : " For I do not won- 
der .(fays he), that .he is a vicious young man, 
who in his childhood was taught, to play at 
cc dice, which is the mother of perjury, theft, 
* c and facrilege X41 ." " In our times (fay$ 
€ 5 another writer of this period) expertnefs in 
*' the art of hunting, jtexterity in the damnable 
art of dice-playing, a mincing effeminate way 
of Xpeaking, and great {kill in dancing and 
€ 5 mufic, are the moft admired accomplifhments 
" of our nobility. In thefe arts, our young 
" nobles imitate the examples, and* improve by 
*f the inftrju&ions, of their fathers ,4 V' Matthew 
Paris blames the Englifh barons who had revolted 
from king John, for fpending their time in 
London, in eating, drinking, an$i playing at 
dice, when they fhould have been in the field ,45 . 
Nor was this fondnefs for dice confined to the 
nobility; for we meet ^vith fome clergymen, 
apd even bifhops, who are faid to have fpent 
njuch of their time in thefe games ,4<5 . It appears 
alfo that the gamefters of this perk>4 were 

»4 a Memoires fur la Cht valcrie, par M. dc St Palaye, torn, x . p. 1 3 6. 
i« P. filefenf. Ep. 74. p. hi. 

144 J. Sarilburicnf. 1. 1. cji Pv»5« * 4 * M. Paris, p. 1S7. col. *. , 
j4* Ordcric. Vital, p- 5 50. 
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acquainted with many different games at dice, 
of wfcich a writer of thole times gives ais the 
Latin names of «o fewer than tea ,47 . Bait I con- 
fefe my incapacity to defcribe the games intended 
by thefe names. 
Iaw* This too violent paflion for games of chance 

azainft • 

gaming. was then (as it has always been) attended with 
various inconveniencies, both to the gamefters 
themfelves and to fociety. To the gamfefters, 
t— by diffipating their fortunes, «?*- by confuming 
their mod precious hours, — and by making them 
negleft their mod important duties* To fociety, 
~by depriving it of the advantages it , might 
have . derived from a better application of die 
time and talents of many of its members. To 
prevent thefe inconveniencies, by laying this 
dangerous paflion under fome reftraints, feveral 
canons and laws were made. A translation of 
one of thefe laws will form no improper conclu- 
fion to this article. This remarkable law was 
one of thofe promulgated by the united authority 
of Richard I. king of England, and Philip- 
Auguftus king of France, with the advfce and 
confent of their archbifliops, bHhops, earls, and 
barons, for the government of their forces, in 
their expedition to the Holy Land, A. D. 1190, 
It is the fecond in that fyftem of laws, and is to 
this purpofe : " Befides, none in the whole army 
c< fhall play at any kind of game for money, 
" except knights and clerks } who fhall not lofe 

147 J- Sarifburienf. L x. 0.5, p- %$• 

u above 
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" above twenty {hillings (equal in efficacy to 
* c about fifteen pounds of our money at prefent) 
£C in one day and one night. But if any knight 
<c or clerk fliall lofe more than twenty {hillings 
* c in one day, he fhall pay one hundred (hillings 
* f (equivalent to about feventy-five pounds of 
" our money) for every fuch offence, into the 
* c hands of the above-named commiflioners, who 
fhall have the cuftody of that money ,48 . But 
the two kings fhall be under no reftri&ions, 
but may play for as much money as they 
pieafe. The fervants who attend upon the 
* c two kings at their head-quarters may play to 
** the extent of twenty fhillings. But if any 

" other foldiers, fervants, or failors, fhall be 
* c found playing for money among themfelves, 
they fhall be puniftied in the following man- 
ner, unlefs they can purehafe a pardon from 
C€ the commiflioners, by paying what they fhall 
" think proper to demand* Soldiers and fer- 
" vants fhall be ftripped naked, and whipt 
" through the army three days. Sailors fhall. bs 
*' as often plunged from their fhips into the fea, 
** according to the cuftom of mariners I49 J 
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*+ 8 Thefe com mi ffi oners are named in the preceding law, 

*ty J JJrompt, Chron, p. i;82. Benedict. Abbas, torn, a. p. 6it» 
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Magna Carta Regis Johannis, rt die Junff 
MCCXV, Anno Regni xm 

♦- 

JOhannes Dei gratia rex Aaglie dotninus Hybernie No. X.. 
dux Normannie Acquitanie et comes Andegavie archie- 
pifcopis epifcopif abbatibus comitibui baronibus jufticiariia 
foreftariis vicecomitibus prepofitis miniftris et omnibus 
ballivis et fidelibui fuis falutem Sciatis nos intuitu Dei et 
pro falute anime noftre et omnium anteceflbrum et here- 
dum noftrorum ad honorem Dei et exaltationem fan&e 
ecclefie et emendationem regni ntftri per confilium vene- 
rabilium patrum noftrorum Stephani Cant* archiepifcopi 
totius Anglie primatis et fen&e Romane ecclefie cardinalis 
Henrici Dublin* archiepifcopi WiHielmi London* Petri 
Winton* Jofcelini Bathon* et GlaftW Hugonia Lin-< 
coin' Walreri Wygorn' Willielmi Coventr' et Benediai 
RofP epifcoporum magiftri Pandulfi domini pape fubdia* 
coni et familiaris fratris Eyraerici magiftri militie templi 
in Anglia et nobilium virorum Willielmi Marifcalli 
comitis Penbrok Willielmi comitis Sar* Willielmi comitis 
Warcnn' Willielmi comitii ArundclT Alani de Galweya 

confta- 
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conftabularii Scottie Warini filii Geroldi Petri filii Here- 
berti Huberti de Burgo fenefcalli Pifclavie^ Hugonis de 
NevilP Mathei filii Hterebtrti Thome Baffet AJatoi Baflet 
Philippi de Albin* Roberti de Roppel* Johannis Marif- 
calli Johannis filii Hugonis et aliorum fidelium noftrorum 

1 In primis conceflifle Dedvet hat prefenti carta noftra 
confirmafle pro nobis et heredibus noftris in perpetuum 
quod AngHcane ecclefia libera fit et habeat jura fua itttc- 
gjaet libertates mas illefas et ita volutnus obfefvari quod 
apparet ex eo quod libertatem eleftionum que maxima et 
xnagis neceffaria reputatur ecclefie AngHcane inera et fpon- 
tanea voluntate ante difcordiam inter nos et barones 
noftros mot am conceffimus et carta noftra confirmavimui 
et earn optinuimus a' domino papa Innbcentio tertio con- 
firmari quam et nos obfervabimus et ab heredibus nofiris in 
perpetuum bona* fide V6lurrius* obfarva'ri Conceflfimus 
etiam omnibus HBeris homihibus" regjni noflfi pro nobis et 
heredibus noftris in perpetuum omnes libertates fubfcriptas 
habendas* et tenehdas eis et heredibus fuis de nobis et here* 

2 dibus noftris Si quis corhitum vel baronum noflrorum 
five aliorum tenerifium d$ nobis in capite per iervirium' 
itiilitare raortuus' fuerit et cum decefferit heres fuus plene 
e'tatis fuerit et relevium debeaf habeat h'ereditatem /uam 
per antiquum relevium fcilicet heres vel heredes comitis de 
Kbronia comitis integra per centum libra's heres vel heredes 
baroriis de baronia integra per centum Hbras heres veT 
beredes miiitis de febdo militis integro per centum folidos 
ad plus et qui minus debuerit minus det feccuridum antfquam 

a confuet'udinem feodbrum Si autem heres alicujus talium 
fuerit infra etatem et fuerit An cuffodia cum ad etateril 
pervenerit habeat hertfditatem fuanV line relevio et fine' 

a fine Cuftos terre hujufmodi herediS qui infra e'tatfctf 
fiiejit non capiat de terra heredis nifi rationables efcitus et 
rationabiles confuetudines et fationabilia fervitia' et hob 
fine deltructidhe et vafto hottiinum vel rerum et fi n DS ; 

cfmmifeJxiraus cuftodiam aiicuju* taifc'telre Yicecoflw*' v6 \ 

alicui 
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stilcui alii qui de exitibus ill i us nobis refpondere debeat et 
ille deftmftienem de cuftbdia fecerit vel vaftum nos ab 
ilfo captetnus cmendam et terra committatur duobiis lega- 
Hbus et difcretis hominibus de feodo illo qui de exitibus 
retfpondeam nobis vd ei cui eos aflignaverimus et fl dedfc- 
jfattus-vel'vendiderimus alicui cuftodiam alicujus talis terre* 
^t ilitt dfeftru&iowem inde fecerit vel vaftum amittat i^fam- 
cuftodiam et tradatur duobus legfelrbus et difcrefis' homi- 
nibus de feodaillo qui fimiliter nbbisrefpondeant ficut pre- 
dt&um eft* Cuftos autem quamdiu cuftodtarii terre ha- 5 
buerit fuftentet domos parcos vivaria- ftagna iboleadina et 
oetfcra ad' terrain illam pemnentia de exitibus terre ejuf- 
denv et reddat heredi cum ad plenam etatem pervenerit 
terrain fuam totam inftauratam de cafrucis et wainnaguV 
fecund am quod tempus wainnagri exigif et ekitus terre 
rationabiKter poterunt fuftinere Hereder mart ten tur 6 
abfque dtfparagatione ira tatnen quod antequam* contra- 
batur roatrimbnium oftendatur propinquis de confanguini- 
tatttipfius heredis Vidua poft mortem mariti fui ftatim 7 
et fine difficiiltate habeat maritagium et hereditatehi fuam 
nee aliquid det puo dote fua vel pro maritagio fuo vet 
Hereditate ftja quam hereditatem maritus fuus et ipfa tenue- 
rint die obitus ipfius matiti er maneat in domo mariti fui r 
pet quadfegtnta dic9 poft mortem ipfius infra quos* a(fig- 
nerur ei dos fua Nulla vidua diftringatur ad fe maritan- 8 
dum dum voluerit vivere fine marito ita tamen quod fecu- 
ritatem faciat quod fe non maritabit fine aflenfu noftrb fi de 1 
nobis tenuerit vel fine affenfu domini fui de quo tenuerit fi 
de' alio tenuerit Nee nos nee ballivi noftri feifiemus ter- 9 
ram* aliquam nee redditum pro debito aliquo quamdiu-j 
catalla debitoris fufficiunt ad debitum reddetidurh nee 
pleggti ipfius debitoris diftringantur quamdiu ipfe caJMtalis 
debitor fufficit ad folutionem debiti et fi* capitalis debitor 
defecerit in folutione debiti non habens unde folvat pleggii 
refpondeant de debito et fi voluerint habeant terras et red- 
ditus debitoris donee fit ers fatisfaftura de debito quod arite 
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pro Co folverint nifi capitalis debitor monftraverit fe efle 
quietum inde verfus eofdem pleggios Si quis mutua 
ceperit aliquid a Judeis plus vel minus et moriatur ante- 
quam debitum illud folyatur debitum Hon ufuret quamdiur 
heres fuerit infra etatem de quocumque teneat et fi debi- 
tum illud incident in manus noftras nos non eapiemuV 
ti nifi catallum contentum in carta Et fi quis moriatur et 
debitum debeat Judeis uxor ejus habeat dotem fuam et 
nichil reddat de dekito illo et fi liberi ipfius defun£tt qui 
fuerint infra etatem remanferint provideantur eitfneceffariar 
fecundum tenementum quod fuerit defunfii et de refiduo 
folvatur debitum falvo fervitio dominorum fimili modo fiat 

12 de debitis que debentur aliis quam Judeis Nullum fcuta- 
gium vel auxilium ponatur in regno nofiro nifi per com- 
mune confilium regni noftri nifi ad corpus nofirum redi- 
roendum et primogenitum filium noftrum militem facien- 
dum et ad filiam noftram primogenitam femel maritandunt 
et adhec non fiat nifi rationabile auxilium fimili modo fiat' 

13 de auxiliis decivitate London' Et civitas London' habeat 
omnes antiquas Hbertates et liberas confuetudines fuas 
tarn per terras quam per aquas -?reterea volumus et con- 
cedimus quod omnes alie civitates et burgi et ville et 
portus babeant omnes libertates et liberas confuetudines 

j a fuas Et ad habendum commune confilium regni de 
auxilio aflidendo aliter quam in tribus cafibus prediftis vel 
de fcutagio aflidendo fummoneri faciemus archiepifcopot 
epifcopos abbates comites et majores barones figillatim per 
Htteras noflras et preterea faciemus fummoneri in generali 
per vicecomites et ballivos noftros omnes illps qui de 
nobis tenent in capite ad certum diem fcilicet ad terminum 
quadraginta dierum ad minus et ad certum locum et in 
omnibus 1 Uteris illius fummonitionis caufam fumraonitio* 
nis exprimemus' et fie facia fummonttione negotium ad 
diem affignatum procedat fecundum confilium illorum 
qui prefentes fuerint quamvis non omnes fummoniti vene- 
rint Nos non concedemus de cetero alicui quod capiat 

4 auxilium 
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auxilium de* liberis htiminibus fuis nifi ad corpus fuum red!-' No. I. 
mendum et ad faciendum primogenitum filium fuum mili- 
tcm £t ad primogenitam filiam fuam femel maritandam et 
ad hec non fiat nifi rationabile auxilium Nullus diftrin- iff 
gatur ad faciendum majus fervitium de feodo militis nee 
de v.lio libera tenemento quam inde debetur Communia i? 
placita non fequantur curiam noftram fet teneantur in 
aliquo loco certo Recognitiones de nova diflaifina de 18 
morte anteceiTof is et de ultima prefentatione non capiantur 
nifi in fuis comitatibus et hoc modo Nos vel fi extra 
regnum fuerimus capitalis jufticiarius nofter mittemus 
duos jufticiarios per unumquemque comitatum per qua- 
tuor vices in anno qui cum quatuor militihus cujuflibet 
comitatus'eledis per comitatum capiant in comitatu et in 
die et loco comitatus aflifas predidas Et fi in die comi- ip 
tatus affife predi&e capi non pofllnt tot milites et libere 
tenentes remaneant de illis qui interfuerint comitatui die 
illo per quos polfint judicia fu Scienter fieri fecundum 
quod negotium fuerit majus vel minus Liber homo non to 
amercietur pro parvo deli&o nifi fecundum modum delicti 
et pro magno deli&o amercietur fecundum magnitudinem * 

deli&i falvo contenemento fuo et mercator eodem modo 

1 

falva merchandifa fua et villanus eodein modo amercietur 
falva wainnagio fuo fi inciderint mifericordiam noftram 
et nulla predi&arum mifericordiarum ponatur nifi per 
facramentum proborum hominum de vifneto . Comites et at 
barones non amercientur nifi per pares fuos et non nifi 
fecundum modum delifti Nullus clericus amercietur de 22 
laico tenemento fuo nifi fecundum modum aliorum pre- 
di&orum et non fecundum quantitatem bencficii fui eccle- 
fiaftici. Nee villa nee homo diftringatur facere pontes ad 23 
riparias nifi qui ab antiquo et de jure facere debent 
Nullus vicecomes conftabulariys coronatores vel alii ballivi* 24 
noftri teneant placita corone noftre Omnes comitatus 25 
hundredi wapentak' et trething' fint ad antiquas firmas 
abfque ullo incremento exceptis dominicis maneriis 
Vo*,. VI. C c " noftris 
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,No. I. noftris Si aliquis tenens dc nobis laicum feodum morii- 
turct vicecomes vel ballivus nofter oftcndat litteras noftras 

26 patcntes de futnmonitione noftra dc dcbito quod defundus 
nobis debuit liceat vicecomiti vel ballnro noftro attachiarc 
ct inbreviarc catalfa defunfti invcnta in laico feodo ad 
valentiam illius dcbiti per vifum legalium hominunrita 
tamen quod nichilinde amovcatur donee perfolvatur nobis 
debitum quod clarum fuerit ct refiduum relinquatur execu- 
toribus ad faciendum teftamentum defunfti et fi nichil 
nobis debeatur ab ipfo omnia catalla cedant ckfunfto fatois 

27 uxori ipfius ct pueris rationabilibus partibus fuis Si 
aliquis liber homo inteftatus decefferit catalla fua pet 
manus propinquorum parentum ct amicoram fuorum per 
vifum ecclefie diftribuantur falvis unicuique debitis que 

28 defunftus ei debebat Nullus conftabularius vel alius bal- 
livus nofter capiat blada vel alia catalla alicujus nifi ftatun 
inde reddat denarios aut refpe&um inde habere poflit dc 

29 voluntate venditoris Nullus conftabularius diftringat 
aliquem militem ad dandum denarios pro cuftodia caftrin 
faccrc voluerit cuftodiam illam in propria perfonafua vel 
per alium probum hominem fi ipfc earn facere non poffit 
propter rationabilem caufam et (i nosduxerimus vcl mifc- 
rimus cum in cxercitum erit quietus dc cuftodia fecundum 
quantitatem temporis. quo per nos fuerit in exercittt 

30 Nullus vicecomes vel ballivus nofter vel aliquis alius capiat 
equos vel caretas alicujui liberi hominis pro canagio 

31 faciendo nifi dc voluntate ipfius liberi hominis Nee aos 
nee ballivt noftri capiemus alieniim bofcum ad caftra vd 
alia agenda noftra nifi 'per voluntatem ipfius cujua bofcus 

32 illc furit Nos non tenebimus terras illorum qui con- 
vi£U fuerint de felonia nifi per unum annum et unum 

33 diem et tunc reddantur terre dominis feodorum O/noes 
kydelli de cetero deponantur penitus de ThamHfa et dc 
Medewaye et per totam Angliam nifi per cofteram 

34 maris Breve quod vocatur Precipe de cetero non fiat 
alicui de aliquo tenemento unde liber homo zm'ittctc 

poffit 



poflit curiam fuam. Una men fur a vini fit pCt toturh reg* No. I. 
mum noftrum et una menfura cervifie ct una menfura bladi 
fcilicet quarter ium London' et una latitudo panorum tine- 35 
torum et rufiettorum et halbergettorum fcilicet due ulne 
infra liftas de ponderibus autem fit ut de menfuris Nichil 36 
detur veLcapiatur de cetero pro brevi inquifitionis de vita 
▼el membris fet gratis concedatur et non negetur Si 37 
aliquis teneat de nobis per feodifirmam vel per fokagium 
vel per burgagium et de alio terram teneat per fervitium 
militare nos non habebimus cuftodiam heredis nee terre 
fue que eft de feodo alterius occafione illius feodifirme vel 
fo.kagii vel burgagii nee habebimus cuftodiam illius feodi- 
firme vel fokagii vel burgagii nifi ipfa feodifirma debeat 
fervitium militare Nos non habebimus cuftodiam heredis 
mel terre alicujus quam tenent de alio per fervitium militare 
occafione alicujus parve lergenterie quam tenet de nobis, 
per fervitium reddendi nobis cultellos vel fagittas vel hu- 
jufmodi Nullus ballivus ponat de cetero aliquem ad legem 38 
fimplici loquela fua fine teftibus fidelibus ad hoc indudis 
Nullus liber homo capiatur vel imprifonetur aut diflaifiatur 39 
aut utlagetur aut aliquo modo deftruatur nee fuper cum 
ibimus nee fuper eum mittemus nifi per legale judicium 
: parium fuorum vel per legem terre Nulli vendemus nulli 4+ 
negabimus aut differemus reel am aut juftieiam Omnes 41 
v. merca tores habeant falvum et fecurum exire de Anglia et 
venire in Angliam ct morari et ire per Angliam tarn per 
.terram quam per aquam ad emendum et vendendum fine 
: omnibus malis toltis per antiquas et redas confuetudines 
preterquam in tempore gwerre et fi fint de terra contra nos 
gwerriva et fi tales inveniantur in terra noftra in prlncipio 
gwerre attachianttrr fine dampno corporum et re rum 
donee fciatur a nobis vel capitali jufticiario noftro quo* 
modo mercatores terre. no ft re tractentur qui tunc inve- 
. nientur in terra contra nos gwerriva et fi noftri falvi fint 
v ibi alii falvi fin An terra noftra Liceat unicuique de cetero 42 
• exire de regno noftro et redire falvo et fecure per terram 
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et per aquam falva fide noftra nifi tempore gwenre per 

aliquod breve tern pus propter communem utilitatem regai 

exceptis imprifonatis et utlagatis fecundum legem regni et 

.gente de terra contra nos gwerriva et mercatoribus de 

43 quibus fiat ficut predi&um eft Si quis tenuertt de aliqua 
efcaeta ficut de honore Walingeford Notingeham Boa* 
Lainkaftr' vel de aliis efkaetis que funt in man u noftra et 
funt baronie et obierit heres ejus non det aliud relevium 
nee faciat nobis aliud fervitium quam faceret baroni fi 
baronia ilia effet in manu baronis et nos eodem modo earn 

44 tenebimus quo baro earn tenuit Homines qui manent 
extra foreftam non veniant de cetero coram jufticiarii* 
noftris de forefta per communes fummonitiones nifi fint 
in placito vel pleggii alicujus vel aliquorum qui attachiati 

45 fint pro forefta Nos non faciemus jufticiarios con (tabu - 
larios vicecomites vel ballivos nifi de talibus qui fciant 

46 legem regni et earn bene velint obfervare Omnes ba- 
rones qui fundaverunt abbatias unde habent cartas regum 
Anglie vel antiquam tenuram habeant earum cuftodiam 

47 cum vacaverint ficut habere debent Omnes forefte que 
aforeftate funt tempore noftro ftatim deafforeftentur et ita 
fiat de ripafiis que per nos tempore noftro pofitc funt in 

48 defenfo Omnes male confuetudines de foreftts et warennis 
et de foreflariis et warrenariis vicecomitibus et eorum 
miniftris ripariis et earum cuftodibus ftatim inquirantur in 
quolibet comitatu p^r duodecim milites juratos de eodem 
comitatu qui debent eligi per probos homines ejufdem co- 
mitates et fnfra quadraginta dies poft inquifitionem fa£tam 
penitusita quodmrmquam revocenturdeleanturper eofdem 
ita quod nos hoc fciamus prius vel jufticiarius nofter fi in 

49 Anglia non fuerimus Omnes obfides et cartas ftatim 

50 reddemus que liberate fuerunt nobis ab Anglicis in fecuri- 
tatem pacb vel fidelis fervitii. Nos amovebimus penitus 
de balliis parentes Gerardi de Athyes quod de cetero 
nullam habt* ant balliam in Anglia Engr lardum de Cygonr 
Andream Petrum et Gyonem de Cancel!' Gyonem de 

** Cvgo*y 
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Cygony Galfridum de Martyni et fratrcs ejus Philippum No. I. 
Mark et fratres ejus et Galfridum nepotem ejus et totam 
fequelam eorumdem Et ftatim poft pacis reformationem 51 
amovebimus de regno omnes alienigenas milites baliftarios 
fervientes ftipendiaros qui venerint cum equis et armis ad 
nocumentum regni Si quis fuerit diflcifitus vel elongatus 5* 
per nos fine legal i judicioparium fuorum de terris caftaliis 
libertatibus vel jure fuo ftatim ea ei reftituemus et fi con-* * 
tentio fuper hocorta fuerit tunc inde fiat per judicium vi- 
ginti quinque baronum de quibus fit mentio inferius in 
feeuritate pacis de omnibus autem ilKs de quibus aliquts 
diffeifitus fuerit vel elongatus fine legali judicio parium 
fuorum per Henricum regem patrem noftrum vel per Ri- 
cardum regem fratrem noftrum que in manu noftra ha- 
bemus vel que alii tenent que nos oporteat warantizare . 
refpe£tum habebimus ufque ad communem terminum cru- 
cefignatorum exceptis iliis de quibus placitum motum fuit 
vel inquifitio fa'&a per preceptum noftrum ante fufcep- 
tionem cruris noftre cum autem redierimus de peregrina- 
tione noftra vel fi forte remanferimus a peregnnatione 
noftra ftatim inde plenam jufticiamexhibebimus Eundem 5? 
autem refpe&um habebimirs et eodem modo de jufticia 
exhibenda de foreftis deafforeftandis vel remanfuris foreftis 
quas Henricus pater noiler vel Ricardus frater nofter affb- 
reftaverunt et de cuftodiis terrarumque funt de alieno feodo 
cujufmodi cuftodias hucufque habuimus occafione feodi 
quod aliquis de nobis tenuit per fervitium militarc et de 
abbatiis que fundate fuerint in feodo alterius quam noftro 
in quibus dominus feodi dixerit fe jus habere et cum re- 
dierimus vel fi remanferimus a peregrinatione noftra fuper 
hiis conquerentibus plenam jufticiam ftatim exhibebimus 
Nullus capiatur nee imprifonetur propter appellurff femine 54 
de morte alterius quam viri fui Omnes fines qui injufte 55 
et contra legem terre* fa£U funt nobifcum et omnia amer- 
ciamenta fafta injufte -et contra legem terre omnino con- 
donentur vel fiat' inde per judicium viginti quinque ba- 
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No. I, ronum dc quibus fit mentio inferius in fecuritatc pads vd 
per judicium majoris partis corumdem una cum predido 
Stephano Cant' archiepifcopo fi intereffe poterit et aliis 
quos fccum ad hoc vocare voluerit ct fi interefie non po- 
terit nicbilominus procedat negotium fine eo ita quod fi 
aliquis vel aliqui de predi&is viginti quinque baronibus 
fuerint in fimili querela amoveantur quantum ad hoc ju- 
dicium et alii loco illorum per refiduos de eifdem viginti 
quinque tantum ad hoc faciendum ele£U et jurati fubfti- 

|6 tuantur Si nos difTaifivimus vel elongavimus Waltnfes 
de tern's vel libertatibus vel rebus aliis fine legal i judrcio 
parium fuorum iu Anglia vel in Wallia eis ftatim red- 
dantur et fi contentio fuper hoc orta fuerit tunc inde fiat 
in marchia per judicium parium fuorum de tenementis 
Anglie fecundum legem Anglie de tenementis Wallie fe- 
cund um legem Wallie de tenementis marchie fecundum 
legem marchie idem facient Walenfe$ nobis et noftris 

gj De omnibus autem illis de quibus aliquis Walenfium dif- 
iaifitus fuerit vel elongatus fine legali judicio pariuni 
fuorum per Henricum regem pattern noftrum vel Ri- 
cardum rtgem fratrem noftrum que nos in manu noftra 
habemus vel que alii tenent que nos oporteat warantizare 
refpe&um habebimus ufque ad communem rerminum cru- 
cefignatorum illis exceptis de quibus placitum motum fuit 
vel inquifitio fa£U per preceptum noftrum ante fufcep- 
tionem crucis noftre cum autem redierimus vel fi forte 
reman ferim us a peregrinatione noftra ftatim eis inde 
plenam jufticiam exhibebimus fecundum leges Walen- 

5S fium et partes predi&as Nos reddemus fiiium Lewelini 
• ftatim et omnes obfides de Wallia et cartas que nobis 

59 liberate fuerunt in fecuritatem pacis Nos faciemus AHex- 
andro regi Scottorum de fororibus fuis et obfidibus red- 
dendis et libertatibus. fuis et jure fuo fecundum formam id 
qua faciemus aliis baronibus noftris Anglie nifi aliter effe 
debeat per cartas quae habemus de Willielmo patre ipfius 
- quondam^ rege Scottonun et hoc erit per judicium parium 

fuor»m 



ftxorum in curia noftra Omnes autem iftas confuetudtnes No. L 
pr<edi£Us et libertates quas nos conccffiffimus in regno 
.ooftro tenendas quantum ad nos pertinet erga noftros 60 
omnes de regno noftro tarn clerici quam laici obfervent 
quantum ad fe pertinent erga fuos Cum autem pro Deo 61 
et ad emendationem regni noftri et ad melius fopiendum 
difcordiam inter nos et barones noftros ortam hec omnia 
predi&a conceit rimus volentes ea integra et firma ftabU 
litate gaudere in perpetuurh facimus et concedimus eis fe- 
curitatem fubfcriptam videlicet quod barones eligant vi- 
ginti quinque barones de regno quos voluerint qui debeant 
pro totis viribis fuis obfervare tenere et facere obfervari 
pacem et libertatea quas eis conccffimus et hac prefenti 
carta noftra confirmavimus ita fcilicet quod fi nos vei 
jufticiarius nofter vel baliivi noftri vel aliqUis de miniftris 
noftris in aliquo erga altquem deliquerimus vel aliqucm 
articulorum pacis aut fecuritatis tranfgreffi fuerimus et 
delidum oftenfum fuerit quatuor baronibus de predidis 
viginti quinque baronibus mill quatuor barones accedant ad 
nos vel ad jufticiarium noftrum fi fuerimus extra regnum 
pToponentcs nobis exceflum petent ut exceflum ilium fine 
dilatibne faciamus emendari et fi nos exceflum non emcn- 
daverimus vel fi fuerimus extra regnum jufticiarius nofter 
non emendaverit infra tempus quadraginta dierum compu- 
tandum a tempore quo monftratum fuerit nobis vel jufti- 
ciario noftro fi extra regnum fuerimus predifti quatuor 
barones referant caufam iilam ad refiduos de viginti 
quinque baronibus et ill! viginti quinque barones cum com* 
muna totius terre diftringent et gravabunt nos modis om- 
nibus quibus poterunt fcilicet per captionem caftrorum 
terirarum poffeffionum et aliis modis quibus poterunt donee 
fuerit emendatum fecundum arbitrium eorum falva perfona 
noftra et regine noftre et liberorum noftrorum et cum 
fuerit emendatum intendent nobis ficut prius fecerunt Ejt 
quicumque voluerit de terra juret quod ad predi&a omnia 
txequenda parebit mandatis predidorum viginti quinque 

C c 4 baronum 
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No. I. baronum et quod gravabit nos pro pofle fuo cam ipfis et 
non publice et Hbere damus licentiarn jurandi cuilibet qui 
jurare voluerit et nulli umquam jurare prohibebimus 
Omnes autem illos de terra qui per fe et fponte fua nor 
luerint jurare viginti quinque baronibus de diftringendo 
et gravando nos cum eis faciemus jurare eofdem de 
mandato noftro ficut predi&um eft - Et fi aliquis de vi- 
ginti quinque baronibus decefierit vel a terra receflerit vel 
aliquo alio modo impeditus fuerit quo minus ifta predi&a 
poflent exequi qui refidui fuerint de predi&is viginti quin-r 
que baronibus eligant alium loco ipGus pro arbitrio fuo 
qui fimili modo erit juratus quo et ceteri In omnibus 
autem que iftis viginti quinque baronibus committuntur 
exequenda (i forte ipfi viginti quinque prefentes fuerint et 
inter fe fuper re aliqua difcordaverint vel aiiqui ex eis 
fummohiti nolint vel nequeant interefle ratum habeatur et 
' firmum quod, major pars eorum qui prefentes fuerint pro* 
viderit vel preceperit ac fi omnes viginti quinque in hoe 
confenfifieht etpredi&i viginti quinque jurent quod omnia 
antedida fideliter obfervabunt et pro toto pofle fuo facicnt 
obfervari Et nos nichil impetrabimus ab aliquo per nos 
nee per alium per quod aliqua iftarum conceffionum et 
libertatum revocetur vel minuatur et fi aliqui4 tale im« 
petratum fuerit irritum fit et inane et numquam eo utemur 
02 per nos nee per alium Et omnes malas voluntates indigna- 
tiones et rancores ortos inter nos et homines noftros cle* 
ricos et laicos et tempore difcordie plene omnibus remi- 
fimus et condonavimus Freterea omnes tranfgrefliones 
fa&as Qccafione'ejufdem difcordie a pafcha anno regni 
noftri fextodecimp ufque ad pacem reformatam plene re- 
mifimus omnibus clericis $t laicis et quantum ad nos 
pertinet plene condonavimus Et infuper fecimus eis fieri 
litteras teftimoniales patentcs dorqini Stephani Cant 9 ar- 
chiepifcopi domini Henrici Dublin 9 archiepifcopi et epif- 
coporum predi&orum et magiftri Pandulfi fuper fecuritate 
63 ifta et conceflionibus prefatis Quare volumus et firmiter 

precipimug 
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pfecfplmus quod Anglicana ecclefia libera fit et quod 
homines in regno noftro habeant et teneant omnes prefatas 
Kbertates jura et conceffiones bene et in pace libere et 
quiete plene et integre fibi et heredibus fuis de nobis et 
heredibus noftris in omnibus rebus et locis in perpetuum 
ficut predi&um eft Juratum eft autcm tarn ex parte 
nofta quam ex parte baronum quod hec omnia fupradida 
bona fide et fine malo ingenio obfervabuntur Teftibus 
fupradi&is et multis aliis Data per manum noftram in 
prato quod vocatur Runingmcd' inter Windeleforum et 
Stancs quinto decimo die Junii anno regni noftri feptimo 
decimo. 




NUMBER II. 

* 

Tranflation of the Great Charter of King John* 
granted June 15th, A.D f J215, in the feven- 
teenth Year of his Reign, 

JOHN, by the grace of God, king of England, lord of No. II. 
Ireland, duke of Normandy and Aquitaine, and earl 
of Anjow, to all his archbifhops, bifhops, abbots, earls, 
barons, judiciaries, forefters, (heriffs, commanders, 
officers, and to all his bailiffs and faithful fubje&s, nmfhetb 
health. Know ye, that we, from our regard to God, and 
for the falvation of our own foul, and of the fouls of our 
smceftors, and of our heirs, to the honour of God,' and 
the exaltation of holy church and amendment of our 
kingdom, by the advice of our venerable fathers, Stephen, 
archbifhop of Canterbury, primate. of all England, and 
cardinal of the holy Roman church, Henry archbifhop of 
Publin, William of London, Peter of Winchefter, Joce- 
Jine of Bath and Glaftonbury, Hugh of Lincoln, Walter 

of 
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No. II. of Worcefter, William of Coventry, Benedict of Ro- 
chefter, bifhops, mafter Pandulph, the pope's fubdeacon 
and familiar, brother Eymeric mailer of the knights- 
templars in England, and of thefe nobie perfons, Wil- 
liam Marifchal earl of Pembroke, William earl of Salis- 
bury, William earl of Warren, William carl of Arundel, 
Allan of Galloway conftable of Scotland, Warin Fitz- 
Gcrald, Peter Fitz-Herbert, Hubert de Burgh fteward 
of Poi&ou, Hugh dc Nevil, Matthew Fitz-Herbert, 
Thomas Baflet, Allan Baflet, Philip de Albany, Robert 
de Roppel, John Marifchal, John Fitz-Hugh, and of 
others of our liegemen, have granted to God, and by this 
our prefent charter, have confirmed, for us and our 
heirs for ever :— Firft, That the Englitti church (hall be 
free, and (hall have her whole rights and her liberties 
unhurt ; and I will this to be obferved in fuch a manner 
that it may appear from thence, that the freedom of elec- 
tions, which was reputed mod necenary to the EnglUh 
church, which we granted, and by our charter confirmed, 
and obtained the confirmation of it from pope Innocent III. 
before the rupture between us and our barons, was of 
our own free will. Which charter we (hall obfenre ; and 
we will it to be obferved with good faith, by our heirs 

for ever. We have alfo granted to all the freemen of 

our kingdom, for us and our heirs for ever, all the under- 
written liberties, to be enjoyed and held by them and 

their heirs, of us and our heirs. If any of our earls or 

barons, or others who hold of us in chief by military 
fervice, (hall die, and at his death his heir (hall be otfuA 
age, and (hall owe a relief, he (hall have his inheritance 
for the ancient relief, viz. the heir or heirs of an carl, a 
whole earl's barony, for one hundred pounds ; the heir 
or heirs of a baron, a whole barony for one hundred 
pounds a j the heir or heirs of a knight, a whole knight's 

* This is marks in Matthew Paris, which is probably the right reading* 
M» Paris, p. 178. coh x. 

fas 

'•t 
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fee, for one hundred {hillings at mod; and he who owes 
lefs, (hall give lefs, according to the ancient cuftom of 

fees; -But if the heir of any fuch be under age, and in 

wardftip, when he comes to age he (hall have his inherit- 

ance without relief and without fine. The warden 

of an heir who is under age, (hall not take of the lands of 
the heir any but reafonable iffues, and reafonable cuftoms, 
and reafonable fervices, and that without deftruaioii and 
wafte of the men or goods : and if we commit the cuftody 
of any fuch lands to a (heriff, or to any other perfon who 
i$ bound to anfwer to us for the iffues of them, and he 
{hall make deftruftion or wafte upon the ward-lands, we 
will recover damages from him, and the lands (hall be 
committed to two legal and difcreet men of that fee, who 
(hall anfwer for the iffues to us, or to him to whom we 
have affigned them : and if we granted or fold to any one 
t{ie cuftody of any fuch lands, and he (hall make destruc- 
tion or wafte, he (hall lofe the cuftody; and it (hall be 
committed to two legal and difcreet men of that fee, who 
(hall anfwer to us in like manner as was faid before. — — 
Befides, the warden, as long as he hath the cuftody of 
the lands, (hall keep in order the houfes, parks, warrens, 
ponds, mills, and other things belonging to them, out of 
their iffues ; and (hall deliver to the heir, when he is at 
age, his whole eftate provided with ploughs and other im- 
plements of hu(bandry, according to what the feafon 
requires, and the profits of the lands can reafonably 
afford.— Heirs (hall be married without difparagement, 
and fo that before the marriage is contracted, it (hall be 
' notified to the relations of the heir by confanguinity.— — 
A widow, after the death of her hufband, (hall imme- 
diately, and without difficulty, have her marriage goods 
and her inheritance ; nor (hall (he give any thing for her 
^ower, or her marriage goods, or her inheritance, which 
her hufoand and (he held on the day of his death. And 
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No* IL (be may remain in her hufband's houfe forty days after 
his death, within which time her dower fliall be affigncd. 

8 No widow (hall be compelled to marry herfelf while flie 
chufes to lire without a hufband, bat fo, that (he (hall 
give fecurity that (he will not marry herfelf, without oar 
confent, if (he holds of us, or without the confent of the 
lord of whom (he holds, if (he holds of another. 

9 Neither we nor our bailiffs (hall feize any land or rents 
for any debt, while the chattels of the debtor are fufficient 
for the payment of the debt; nor (hall the fureties of the 
debtor be diftrained, while the principal debtor is able to 
pay the debt : and if the principal debtor fail in payment 
of the debt, not having wherewith So pay, the fureties 
(hall anfwer for the debt ; and if they pleafe, they (hall 
have the lands and rents of the debtor, until fatisfa£tf on be 
made to them for the debt which they had before paid for 
him, unlefs the principal debtor can (hew that he is dif~ 

*o charged from it by the faid fureties. —If any one hath 
borrowed any thing from the Jews, more or lefs, and 
dies before that debt is paid, the debt (hall pay no intereft 
as long as the heir (hall be under age, of whomsoever he 
holds $ and if that debt (hall fall into our hands, we will 
not take any thing, except the chattels contained in the 

X i bond. And if any one dies indebted to the Jews, his 

wife (hall have her dower, and (hall pay nothing of that 
debt ; and if children of the defunS remain who are un- 
der age, neceffmes (hall be provided for them, according 
to the tenement which belonged to the defunct j and out 
of the furplus the debt (hall be paid, faving the rights of 
the lords of whom the lands art held. The fame rules 
fliall be obferved with refpeft to debts owing to others 

12 than Jews. No fcutage or aid (hall be impofed, except 

by the common council of our kingdom, but for redeem- 
ing our body, — for making our eldeft fon a knight', and 

% for once marrying our eldeft daughter ; and for thefe only 
a xt afonable aid fliall be demanded. This extends to the 

aids 
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aids of the city of London,— -And the city of London No. If. 

Ihall have all its ancient liberties, and its free cudoms, as 

well by' land as by water. Befides, we will and grant, i j 

that all other cities and burghs, and towns and fea- ports, 

Ihall have all their liberties and free cuftoms.*— -And to 14 

have a common council of the kingdom, to a fiefs and aid, 

otherwise than in the three forefaid cafes, or to affefs a 

fruitage, we will caufe to be fummoned the archbifliops, 

biihops, earls, and greater barons, perfonally, by our 

letters; and be fides, we will caufe to be fummoned in 

general by cur (herifTs and bailiffs all thofe who hold of 

us in chief, to a certain day, at the didance of forty 

days at lead, and to a certain place ; and in all the 

letters of fummons, we will exprefs the caufe of the fum- 

mons; and the fummons being thus made, the bu fine fe 

Ihall go on at the day. appointed, according .to the advice 

of thofe who (hall be prefent, although ail who had been 

fummoned have not come. We will not give leave to- 15 

any one, for the future, to take an aid of his freemen, 
except for redeeming his own body, making his. elded 
fon a knight, and marrying once his elded daughter ; and " 
that only a reafonable aid. -- L et none be didrained to 16 
do more fervice for a knight's fee, nor for any other free * : 

tenement, than what is due from thence. Common iy 

pleas ihall not follow our court, but ihall be held in fome 

certain place. Affizes upon the writs of Novel defTeifin, 1 8 

Mortdaricefter (death of the ancedor), and Darrein pre- 
fentment (laft prefentation), ihall not be taken but in 
their proper counties, and in this manner. — We, or our 
chief judiciary when we are out of the kingdom, ihall 
fend two judiciaries into each county, four times a-year, 
who, with four knights of each county, chofen by the 
county, ihall take the forefaid affizes, at a dated time 

and place, within the county. -And if the forefaid 19 

affizes cannot be taken on the day of the county-court, 
let as many knights and freeholders, of thofe. who were 

prefent 
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No. II. prefent at the county-court, remain behind, as by th^rtt 
the forefaid affixes may be taken, according to the greater 

20 or lefs importance of the bufinefs. A freeman (hall not 

be amerced for a fmall offence, but only according to the 
degree of the offence; and for a great delinquency* 
according to the magnitude of the delinquency, faving 
his contenement b : a merchant (hall be amerced in the 
fame manner, faving his merchandise, and a villain, fav- 
ing his implements of husbandry. If they fall into our 
mercy, none of the forefaid amerciaments (hall be affeffed, 

2* but by the oath of honed men of the vicinage*— —Earls 
and barons (hall not be amerced but by their peers, and 
that only according to the degree of their delinquency. 

22 No clerk (hail be amerced for his lay-tenement, but 

according to the manner of others as aforefaid, and not 
according to the quantity of his ecclefiaftical benefice. 

23 .N either a town nor a particular perfon (hall be dis- 
trained to build bridges or embankments, except thofe 

24 who anciently, and of right, are bound to do it. No 

(heriff, conftable, coroner, or bailiff of ours, (hall hold 

25 pleas of our crown, All counties, hundreds, wapon- 

tacks, and trithings, (hall be at the ancient rent, without 

26 any increment, except our demefn-manors.— If any 
one holding of us a lay-fee dies, and the (heriff or our 
bailiff (hall (hew our letters-patent of our fummons for a 
debt which the defunct owed to us, it (hall be lawful for 
the (heriff or our bailiff to attach and regifter the chattels 
of the defun£t found on that fee, to the amount of that 
debt, at the view x>f lawful men, fo that nothing (hall be 
removed from thence until our debt is paid to us. The 
clear overplus (hall be left to the executors to fulfil the 
lad-will of the defundl ; and if nothing is owing to us 
by him, all the chattels (hall fall to the defunct, faving 

2* to his wife and children their reafonable (hares. If any 

freeman (hall die inteftate, his chattels (hall be diftributed 

* See p. S3, of this volume. 
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ky his neareft relations and friends, at the view of the No. II. 
church, faving to every one the debts which the defunft 

owed to him. No conftable or bailiff of ours (hall 28 

take the corn or other goods of any one, without inftantly 
paying money for them, unlefs he can obtain refpite from 

the free will of the feller.- No conftable (governor of 29 

a caftle) (hall diftrain any knight to give money for 
caftle-guard, if he is willing to perform it by his own 
perfon, or by another good man if he cannot perform it' 
himfelf, for a reafonable caufe. Or, if we have carried or 
ient him into the army, he (hall be excufed from caftle* 
guard, according to the fpace of time he hath been in the 

army at our command. No fheriff or bailiff of ours, 30 

or any other perfon (hall take the horfes or carts of any 
freeman, to perform carriages, without the confent of the 
faid freeman.— Neither we, nor our bailiffs, fliall take 3 1 
another man's wood, for our caflles or other ufes, without 

the confent of him to whom the wood belongs. We 32 

will not retain the lands of thofe who have been convifted 
of felony, above one year and one day, and then they 

ihall be given up to the lord of the fee. All kydells 33 

(wears) for the future (hall be quite removed out of 
the Thames, the Med way, and through all England, 

except on the fca-coaft The writ which is called 34 

Precipe for the future ihall not be granted to any one 
concerning any tenement by which a freeman may lofe 

his court. There (hall be one meafure of wine through 35 

all our kingdom, and one meafure of ale, and one meafure 
of corn, viz. the quarter of London ; and one breadth of 
dyed-cloth and of ruffcts, and of halberjefls, viz. two ells 
within the lifts. It (hall be the fame with weights as 

with meafures. Nothing (hall be given or taken for 36 

the future for the writ of inquifition of life or limb ; but 

it (hall be given gratis, and not denied. If any hold of 37 

us by fee-farm, or foccage, or burgage, and holds an 
cftatc of another by military fervice, we ' (hall not have 

the 
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No. H.^ the cuftody of the heir, or of his land, which is of the Ui 
of another, on account of that fee-farm, or foccage, of. 
burgage, unlefs the fee-farm owes military fcrvic* We 
lhall not have the cuftody of the heir, or of the land of 
any one, which he holds of another by military fervice* 
on account of any petty fcrgeantry which he holds of us 

38 by giving us knives, arrows, or the like. No bailiff, 

for the future, {hall put any man to his law, upon his own 
fimple affirmation, without credible witnefles produced to 

'39 that.purpofe. No freeman (hall be Seized, or im- 

prifohed, or difieifed, or outlawed, or any way deflroyed, 
nor will we go upon him, nor will we fend upon him, 
except by the legal judgment of his peers, t>r by the law 

40 of the land c . To none will we fell, to none will we 

41 deny, to none will we delay right or juftice. All mer- 
chants {hall be fafe and fecure in coming into England j 
and going out of England, and {laying and travelling 
through England, as well by land as by water, to buy and 
to fell, without any unjuft exactions, according to ancient 
and right cuftoms, except in time of war, and if they be 
of a country at war againft us. And if fuch are found in 
our dominions at the beginning of a war, they {hall be ap- 
prehended without injury of their bodies and goods, until 
it be known to us, or to our chief judiciary how the 
merchants of our country are treated in the country at 
war againft us ; and if ours are fafe there, the others {hall 

42 be fafe in our country. It {hall be lawful to any per- 

fon, for the future, to go out of our kingdom, and to re- 
turn^ fafely and fecurely, by land and by water, faving his 
allegiance, except in time of war, for fome fhort fpace, 
for the common good of the kingdom, except prifoners, 
outlaws according to the law of the land, and people of 
the nation at war againft us, and merchants who {hall be 

43 treated as is faid above. If any one holdeth of any 

efcheat, as of the honour of Wallingford, Nottingham, 

• See p. 80, of this volume. 

Boulogne, 
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Bbuloghe, Lancaftre, or of other efcheats which art la No. II. 

cur hands, and (hall die, his heir (hall not give any other 

relief, or do any other Jet vice to us, than he fliould have 

done to the baron, if that barony had been id the hands of 

the baron ; and we will hold it in the fame manner that 

the baron held It. M en who dwell without the foreft, 

{hall not come, for the future, before our judiciaries of 

the foreft, on a common fummons, unlefs they be parties 

in a plea, otf fdreties for fome perfon or perfohs who are 

attached for the foreft.-t-*-We will not make irieh jufti- 

ciaries; conftables, Oietiffs, or bailiffs, unleft they under* 

Aand the law of the land, and are well difpofed to obfervfc 

it.~*~All barons who have fourided abbeys, of Which 

they have Charters of the kings of England, or ancient 

tenure, (hall have the ctiftody of tnem when they become 

tacant, as they ought to have.-^~All fotefts which h&vfe 



been made in bur time, (hall be immediately disforefted ; 
tad it (hall be fo done with water-banks which have been 

thade in our time, in defiance. AH evil cuftoms of 

forefts and wardens, and of forefters and warreners, (he- 
tiffs ahd their officers, water- banks and their keepers, 
(hall immediately be inquired into by twelve knights of 
the fame county, upon oath, who (hall be chofeh by the 
'good men of the fame county; and within forty days 
after the inquifition fc made, they (hall be quite deftroyed 
'fey them never to be reftored; provided that this be no- 
tified to us before it is done, or to our jufticiary, if we 

ixt not in England.- We will immediately reftore all 

hoftages and charters which have been delivered to us by 
the Ehgliffi, in fecurity of the peace, and of their faithful 

fervice. We will remove from their offices the refcfc 

tions of Gerard de Athyes* that* for the futurei they 
(hall have no office in England* Engelard de Cygony, 
Andrew, Peter, and Gyonc de Chancell, Gyone de 
Cygony, Geoffery de Martin, and his brothers \ Philip 
Mark, and his brothers ; and Geoffery his grandfon j 
Vol. VI. D d and 
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No. II, and all (heir followers.—— And immediately after the 
cpnclufion of the peace* we will remote out of the king* 

5 l dam all foreign knights, crofc-bow-tfcen, and ftipeodiary 
foldiers, who have tome with horfes and arals to the mo* 

C2 leftation of the kingdom.-^— If any have been differed 
or difpoflefied by us, without a legal verdift of their 
peers, or their lands, caftlcs, liberties 6r rights, we wffl 
immediately reftore theft things tQ them* and if a queftkwt 
(hall arife on this head, it (hall be determined by the ver- 
&i& of the twenty-five barops, who fltall be mentioned, 
below, for the fecurity pf the peace. But as to all thofe 
things of which any one hath been diffcifed or difpoffefiedfr 
without a legal verdi& of his peers, by king ffenty. our 
father, or king Richard our brother, which we have 19 
cm hand, or others hold with our warrants, we fiiall have 
refpite, until the common term of the Croifaders, except 
thofe concerning which a plea bad b,een moved; or an in* 
quifitipn taken, Iby our precept, before • our taking the 
crofs. But as foon as we fliall return from our expedi- 
tion, or if, by chance, we (hall not go upon our expedi- 
tion, we (hall immediately do complete jujttce therein. 

53 *— *-But we thall have the fame Vefpite, and in the fame 
manner, concerning the juftice to be done about disfo- 
"refting or continuing the forefts which ttenry our father, 
or Richard our brother, had made $ and about the ward* 
thip of lands which are of the fee of fome other perform 
. but the Wardlhlp tff 'which we have hitherto had, on ac- 
touift cfa fee which fome one held of us by military fer* 
Vice ; anil about abbeys which had teen founded in the 
Tee of another, and not in ours, in which abbeys the lord 
K)f the fee hath dalnjAl a right. ' And when We (hall have 
Wurned, or if we fhall ita'y from our expedition, we (haft 

-4 Immediately do complete juftice in all thefe pleas. No 

♦man (hall be apprehended or imprifoned on i^e appeal of a 
^voman 9 for the death of any Other man than her hu(band. 

I* Sn- — AD fines fliat %Wt been mad$ iqhih fl$ unjtiftlyi px 
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<contr*ry to tbe law of the land; and all amerciaments No, II. 
that have been irapofed unjuftiy, or contrary to the law of 
the land, (Shall be remitted, or difpofed of by the verdi& *f 

c the twenty five baron* of whom mention is made helow 
for the fecurityof the peace, or by the verditt of the 

-major part of them, together with the foreCaid Stephen 
archbiihop of Canterbury, if he can be prefent, and others 
whom he may think fit to bring with him \ and if he can- 
not be prefent, the bufinefs (hall proceed notwithftanding 
without him: but fo, that if one or more of the forefaid 
twenty-five barons have a fimilar plea, let them be re- 
moved from that particular trial, and others ele&ed and 
fworn by the refiduc of the fame twenty-five, be fubfti- 

tuted in their room, only for that trial*- If we have $6 

diffeifed or difpofiefled any Welfiiman of their land, li- 
berties, or other things, without a legal verdifl; of their 
peers, in England or in Wales, they (hall be immediately 
refiored to them 5 and if a queftjon (hall arife about it, 
then let it be determined in the marches by the verdift of 
their peers, if the tenement be in England, according to 
the law of England : if tbe tenement be in Wales, ac- 
cording to the law of Wales : if the tenement be in the 
marches, according to the law of the marches. The 
Welfh (hall do the fame to us and our fubjefts*— — J5ut 57 
concerning thofe things of which any Welfhman hath been 
diffeifed or difpoflefled without a legal verdift of his peer$, 
by king Henry our father, or fcing Richard our brother, 
which we have in our hand, or others hold with our war- 
ranty, we (hall have respite, until the common terjn of 
the Croifaders, except thofe concerning which a plc$ had 
been moved, or an inquifition taken, by our precept, before 
our taking the crofs. But as foon as we (hall return from 
our expedition ; or if by chance, we (hall not g? upon 
Our expedition, we (hall immediately do complete juftice 
therein, according to the laws of Wales, and the parts 
tfprefaid.-* — We wiU immediately deliver up the fom of 
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Leweline, and all the hoftages of Wales, and charter* 
which have been given to us for fecurity of the peace. 

59 — - — We (hall do to Alexander king of Scotland, con- 
cerning the reftoration of his fitters and hoftages, and his 
liberties and rights, according to the form in which we 
aft to otfr other barons of England, unlefs it ooght to be 
otherwife by charters which we have from his father Wil- 
liam late king of Scotland, and that by the verdift of his 

60 peers in otfr cotfrfc— — -But all thefe fofefaid cuftorrrs and 
liberties which we have granted in 6ur kingdom*, to be 
held by our tenants, as far as concerns us> all 6nt clergy 
and laity (hall obferve towards their tenants, as far as con* 
terns them. — —But Gnce we have granted all thefe things 
aforefaid, for God, and to the amendment of our king- 
dom, and for the better extinguifliing the difcord arifen 
between us and our barons, being defirous that thefe 
things (hould poflefs entire and unfliaken (lability for 
ever y we give and grant to them the fecurity underwritten, 
viz. That the barons may ele£t twenty-five barons of the 
kingdom, whom they pleafe, who (hall with their whore 
power, obferve and keep, and caufe to be obferved, the 
peace and liberties which we have granted to them, and 
have confirmed by this our pfefent charter, in this mari- 
ner. That if we, or our judiciary, or our bailiffs* or any 
of our officers} (hall have injured any one in any thing, or 

'(hall have violated any article of the peace or fecurity, 
and the injury (hall have been (hown to four of the forefaid. 
twenty-five barons, thefe four baron£ (hall come to us, 
or to otfr judiciary if We are out of the kingdom, and 
making known to us the excefs committed, require that 
'we caufe that excels to be redrefied without delay; and 
if we (hall not have redrefied the excefs, or, if we have 
been out of the kingdom, our judiciary (hall not have re- 
drefied it within the term of forty days, computing from 
the time in which it (hall have been made known to us, or 
to our judiciary if we have been out of the kingdom, the 

forefaid 
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forefaid four barons (hall lay that caufe before the refidue of 
the twenty-five barons ; and thefe twenty five barons, with 
the community of the whole land, (hall diftrefs and harafs 
us by all the ways in which they can, that is to fay, by the 
taking of our caftles, lands, and poflcffions, and by other 
means in their power, until the excels (hall have been re* 
drefled, according to their verdift ; faving our perfon, and 
the perfons of our queen and children ; and when it hath 
been redreffed, they fhall behave to us as they had done 
before: and whoever of our land pleafeth, may fwear, 
that he will obey the commands of the forefaid twenty- 
five barons, in accompliftiing all the things aforefaid, 
and that with them he will harafs us to the utmpft of his 
power: and we publickly and freely give leave to every 
one to fwear who is willing to fwear ; and we will never 
forbid any man to fwear* But all thofe of our land, 
who, of themfelves, and their own accord, are unwilling 
to fwear to the twenty-five barons, to diftrefs and harafs 
us together with them, we will compel them by our 
command, to fwear as aforefaid. And if any one of the 
twenty-five barons (hall die, or remove out of the land, 
or in any other way (hall be prevented from executing the 
things above faid, thofe who remain of the twenty-five 
barons (hall ele& another in his place, according to their 
pleafure, who (hall be fwora in the fame manner as the 
reft* But in all thofe things which are appointed to be 
done by thefe twentyrfive barons, if it happen that all the 
twenty-five have been prefent, and have differed in their 
opinions about any thing, or if fome of them who had 
been fummoned, would not, or could not be prefent, 
that which the major part of thofe who were prefent (hall 
have provided and decreed, (hall be held as firm and 
valid, as if all the twenty-five had agreed in it. And the 
forefaid twenty-five (hall fwear, that they will faithfully 
obferve, and, to the utmoft of their power, caufe to be 
obfcrved, all the things mentioned above, And we will 
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obtain nothing from any one, by oorfelves, ct by another, 
by which any of thefe conceffiona and liberties may be 
revoked or diminished. And if any fuch thing hath been 
obtained, let it be void and noil ; and we will nerer nfe it, 
either by ourfelrea or by another. And we hare fully 
remitted and pardoned to all men, all the ill-will, ran- 
cour, and refentmenta which have arifen between us and 
our fubje&s, both clergy and laky, from the commence- 
ment of the difcord* Befides, we hare folly remitted to 
all the clergy and laity, and as far as belongs to us, we 
hare fully pardoned all tranfgreffions committed on occa- 
fion of the faid difcord, from Eafter, in the fixteenth year 
of our reign, to the conclusion of the peace. And, 
moreover we hare caufed to be made to them teftimonial 
letters-patent of my lord Stephen archbUhop of Canter- 
bury, my lord Henry archbifhop of Dublin, and of the 
forefaid bifliops, and of Mr. Pandulf, concerning this 
fecurity, and the forefaid conceffiona. Wherefore, our 
will is* and we firmly command, that the church of Eng- 
land be free, and that the men in our kingdom have and 
hold all the forefaid liberties, rights, and conceffions, 
well and in peace, freely and quietly, fully and entirely, 
to them and their heirs, of us and our heirs, in all things 
and places for ever as aforefaid. An oath hath been 
taken, as well on our part, as on the part of the barons, 
that all thefe things mentioned above (hatl be obferved in 
good faith, agd without any evil intention, before tho 
above-named witnefies, and many others. Given by our 
'hand in the meadow, which is called Runingm*d t between 
Wind for and Stains, this fifteenth day of June, in the 
feventeenth year of our reign. 
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i 

AD PETRUM AMICUM MEDICUM. 

A*gvmentunm.] Indicat Petro Medicinsc perito fe ex mtlnerc 
Kgrum nobilem yirum invifi fle, & medicinam illi fee iffe : rationem 
morbi & medicinse exponit $ ac dc c«tero segrum Ulius curac 
committit, 

ChariJJtmo amico fuo Petro, Magijler P. Blefenjis, falutem 

in vero falutaru 

NUPER ihgrediebar Ambafiam, ubi vir nobills No. lit. 
Geldewinus graviter segrotabat : occurritque mihi 
dominus caftri, rogans humiliter & obnixe, ut diverterem 
ad infirmum. Aflerebat enim quod etfi manum curationts 
ei non apponerem, haberet tamen ex vifitatione mea 
qualecumque folatium. Ad inftantia mitaque magnatum, 
qui pro in fir mo dcvotlffime fupplicabant, triduum ibi feci* 
Et quia propter occupationes meas, quas ipfe noviftis, 
morafti non poteram ibi facere longiorem, confilium meum 
fuit, ut vocarent vos ; pinguique retributione veftram circa 
infirmum diligentiam excitarent. Licet autem litis cir- 
cumfpeftus in his, tanquam fimilia frequenter expertus i 
quit tamen teftimonio Hippocratis eft experimenturo 
fallax, & quandoqiie uni revelat Dominus, quod abfeon* 
dit ab aliis: non taedeat vos audire hujus aegritudini* 
modum: fymptomata etiam, quae plenius vos inftruent : 
et quibus auxiliis in xgritudine fit utendum* Commune 
quidem medicorum vitium eft, femper circa aegritudineg 
variare: unde*fi trcs aut quatuor ad infirmum veniunt, 
nunquam in aflignatione caufae, vel exhibitione curse con- 
yentunt Porro, ficut nos duo fumus conformes in votis, 
fie & decet, ut identitas fit in noftrisoperibus, & in verbis* 

Ego fiquidem primitias curationis adhibui: certufque 

fum, 
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No. Ill, f um > q uoc ^ afltquctur ae facili fanitatem, fi fit qui pru- 
denter continuct manum fuam. Noveritis autem cer- 
tiflime, quia medium hemitritaeum patitur : cum enim 
patiatur continue dc tertio in tertium, magis affligitur, 
Scitis autem quod fi minor hemitritseus effet, cum habeat 
generari ex phlegmate putrefa&o in vafis, & extra, fuos 
riumquam tertiaret affuitus. Quod fi major hemitritaeus 
effet, propter putrefaftionem melancholiae intus & extra 
in motu materia; interioris, aeger etiam motum & aptitudi- 
nem membrorum amitteret : dentes etiam ipfius ad fe in- 
vicem clauderentur* Qux omnia, quia in hac febre 
minime accidunt, con flat medium efle hemitritaeum pro- 
venientem ex cholera in vafis & ftomacho putrefafta. 
Nam fi in hepate putrefa&a eflTet, quod quandoque folet 
accidere, urina rubea £c tenuis minaretur aduftionem, & 
ad nigredinem pertineret : quod, quia non accidit videtis 
materiam in vafis & ftomacho re fide re. Ex quo igitur 
yeni, quia ipfa die cum febris invaferat, feci ei venam 
hepaticam aperiri, Et quia, dum morbus in augmento 
eft (quod ex eo liquet, quia adhuc eft urina rubea & 
tenuis), nondum eft purgatione utendum, ufus fum repref- 
fivis, oleumque violaceum fuper cor & bepar, ac fronti 
ejus appofui. * Reftat igitur, ut cum urina fpiffior plena? 
digeftionis tempus nuntiaverit, detis ei frigidum caphonig 
quod dare tutius eft, quam oxi, vel aliud : nam in illo 
tota malitia^ fcammoneas beneficio deco&ionis eyanuiu 
Optima etiam ei effet deco&io caffias fiftuhe myrobala- 
norum citrinorum cum capillis Veneris et feminibus^itroli, 
cucurbits, & melonis : , fi tamen infirmi vires hxc vide-. 
litis pofie pari. Dietam, ficut fcitis, oportet effe perte- 
neum : ptifanam fciltcet, & micam panis ter in aquis aut 
quat*r ablutam, fomentationefque de maluis, & viofis, & 
papavere, non deficiant circa pedes : nam ibi calor pluri- 
mum invalefcit. Si vero vehemens calor arcem capitis, 
ficut evenire folet, invaferit, radatur caput, atque aqua 
rofacea, *& fucco folatri, ac femper vivfc, craluta etiam, 

St ver<* 
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*&c Tcrmiculari9, atque plantaginis, pannorum Intin&ioae, No. III. 
caput, frons, & tempora mulccantur. Propter ingruen- 
tiam fids lingua lavetur, ficut fcitis, cum pfyllio, lignoquc 
radatur. Ad infomnitatesi papavcris nigri, malux, violx 
hyofcyami decodtio pedibus, herbeeque deco&x capiti 
appopantur. Contra inobedicntiam ventris fiatfuppofito- 
rium, aut clyftcrc. Hasc ideo fcribo vobis; non ut in- 
digeatis inftrui, fed ut vobis fecurior, & aegroto acceptior 
fit medicina, quae de noftra communi deliberatione pro- 
cedit. Frequenter cnlm ex aptitudine medici gratiofa, ex 
quadam eonfidentia quam fcgrotus inde concipit, natura 
jam deficiens convalefcit. Oportet igitur vos circa hunc 
circumfpe&um effe ac ftrenuum, de cujus convalelcentia, 
& magni titulus honotis vobis accrefcet, & utilitas refpon- 
debit ad voturn. 



NUMBER.IV. 

Permiffion of Richard I. for holding tournaments 

in England. 

RIchard, by the grace of God, &c. to the reverend No IV. 
father in Chrift, Hubert, Arch, of Cant. &c. 
greeting. Know that we have permitted tournaments to 
be held in England, in five places ; between Sarum and 
Wilton, between Warewicke and Kenelingworthe, be- 
tween Stamford and Warrinford [WallingfordJ, between 
Brakeley and Mixebery, between BHe and Tykehill 5 yet 
fo that the peace of our land be not broken, nor juftice 
hindred, nor damage done to our forefts. And an earl 
who (hall turney there, (hall pay us 20 marcs, and a baron 
10 marcs, and a knight who has land, 4 marcs, and a 
knight who has no land, 2 marcs. No foreigner (hall 
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turney there. Wherefore we command you, that on the 
day of the tournament you {hall provide, at each place, 
two clerks and [your] two knights, to receive the oaths 
from the earls and barons, for their fatisfa&ion, concern- 
ing the aforefaid fums, &c'. 
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